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P R E FAC E. 


| Prevatuic as is he taſte of the een age for 
Botanical purſuits, and extenſive, in particular, as 

has become our acquaintance with the vegetable producti- 
ons of other countries, it affords matter of regret, that a 

knowledge of the Loca NATALIA of the plants of our 
own country appears not to have increaſed in the ſame 
proportion. The faQ is, that, if we except BLackxsroxe's 
Faſeiculus plantarum circa Harefield ſponte naſcentium, the 
Specimen Botanicum of the fame author, Warxxen's Plante _ 
Woodfordienſes, and a few other Catalogues of inferior note, 
no addition of any conſequence has been made to the 
HasiTATtoxs of Engliſh Plants, ſince the publication of 
the Synopſis methodica ſtirpium Britannicarum of Mr. Rar. 
Our principal work on NaTivz Boran in the preſent 
century, is, undoubtedly, the Flora Anglica of Mr. Hup- 
son; but this, however excellent, is chiefly valuable as 
an adaptation of part of the labours of Mr. Ray to the 
prefent faſhionable ſyſtem of LI xx us. In this reſpect, 
likewiſe, and on other accounts, the“ Botanical Arrange- 
ments” of Dr. Wit#zA1NG are entitled to a very conſider- 
able ſhare of praiſe, Theſe authors, however, as well as 
BzaxzxnouT, Hipr, and a variety of others, either not 


* 


deeming _ 


6•vI! ! EBIT. S : 


deeming the PrAcx of plants of ſufficient importance to 

engage attention; or, which is more probable, unwilling 
to exchange the eaſe of the cloſet for the labour of inveſti- 
gation, and conceiving little pleaſure, and no fmall dan- 
ger, to ariſe from climbing mountains and precipices, tra- 


verſing deep vallies and Jonely heaths, exploring ditches 
and canals, penetrating into woods, and encountering the 
heat of a burning ſun in the open champaign, have com- 
monly - contented themſelves, / either with expreſſing tl 

Natale Solum in general terms; or, if more particular, with 
copying from thoſe who preceded them, and that too, fre- 
quently, without acknowledgement, —Thus not only has 
our ſtock of knowledge in a very important branch of 
Engliſh Botany, received a very ſcanty augmentation ; but, 


what is worſe, error has been ſometimes perpetuated, and 


plants have been repeatedly deſcribed as growing in places 
where they either never exiſted, or now no longer exiſt. 

To obviate theſe inconveniencies, and aſcertain, by. 
actual obſervation, the xzaL Habitations of Plants, within 


\ a certain diſtri, the Author of the following work, ac-. 
| / companied by a Son of the late eminent Nurſeryman and; 
/  Botaniſt, Mr. James Gordon of Mile-End, began his pe- 
deſtrian labours in the carly part of the year 2790. His 
valks were at firſt confined to the neighbourhood of Debt 
ford and Greenwick ; and his firſt views of publication ter- 
minated merely in a FLoxa of either place. As he pro- 
ceeded, however, he was ſoon encouraged to alter his plan, 
and, without loſing ſight of the original deſign, to improve 
and enlarge it, by extending his reſearches into Middleſex, | 


Effexs 


R ET AC-E- vii 
ex, Surry, Suſſex, and the interior parts of Kent. Of 
the reſult of thoſe reſearches the firſt part is now offered to 
the public. The. Author pretends not, however, either to 
have diſcovered ail the known ſpecies of plants which grow 
ſpontaneouſly within the juſt mentioned limits, or, even of 
ſuch as have fallen under his obſervation, to have aſcer- 
tained all the diſtinR places of growth. This is the purpoſe 
of a Fora; that of an Excurston or PexaMBULATION 
is much more confined. In ſome inſtances he has been 
peculiarly ſacceſsful and, in n has but little to 
boaſt. 

For the convenience of the . Botaniſt * 
Medical Student, he has been induced though at the riſk 
of rendering the Work leſs intereſting to others, to men- 
tion the places where ſome of the more common and offi- 
cinal Plants are produced in greateſt abundance, eſpecially - 
in the vicinity of London. If, to render the publication 
more extenſively uſeful, he has ſometimes called in the 
ſupplementary aid of preceding writers with reſpeR to the 
Loca of the more rare and curious plants, it is never with- 
out acknowledgement: nor are any Species deſcribed, and 
but few Varieties, which have not been ſubmitted to his 
own immediate inſpeQion, 

The Author cannot conclude this firſt part of his Work, 
without indulging a hope, that, in the further proſecution 
of it, he ſhall be favoured with a continuance of the ſame 
liberal encouragement and aſſiſtance which his deſign has 
hitherto been fortunate enough to experience from the 
Learned, Ingenious, and Public-ſpirited in all parts of the 

2 kingdom. 
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kingdom. From a long and very reſpeftable liſt of Cor. 
reſpondents, to whom he embraces this opportunity, of 


returning his ſincere tribute of thanks, he has taken the 


freedom of ſelecting the few names which follow, as pecu- 
larly intitled to his grateful acknowledgements :— The 
Right Honourable the EARTL of Ecxtmont, equally diſ- 
tinguiſhed: by his love of ſcience, elegance of taſte, ami- 


able manners, and generous hoſpitality ; the ingenious 
Mr. Avi at Petworth- Houſe; Mr. Mansnalt, whom 
his excellent Treatiſes on Huſbandry have juſtly endear- 
ed to the Public; and Mr. Tomas Woorcar of. Lewes 


in Suſſex, whoſe communications reſpecting the Prack of 
the more uncommon plants in his neighbourhood deſerve 


the praiſe of being as valuable as s they are 4 e 
DzyTroRD, if May, 1795. 3 


en 


In page 119, line 12, for “ Chatham” read “ Cobham,” | 

In page 121, line 12, for © Mr. Ray, after Dillenius, read, " The kat 
* tor of the third Edition of Ray's Synopſis.” 

120 page 384, line 23, for“ nee „read 70 n 
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HE Plants which furniſh the 
ſubject of the following work, 

we have choſen to arrange according 
to the Sexual Syſtem, which, from 
peculiar circumſtances, joined to the 
diſtinguiſhedreputation of itsauthor, 
promiſes to be laſting. Not that we 
think it either the eaſieſt or the 
beſt: for, in point of facility, it 
muſt yield the preference to the ſim- 
ple and elegant arrangements of 
Tournefort and. Rivinus; and, in 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; _ 
point of excellence, is greatly ſur. 
palled by the ingenious, though 


. elaborate method of our country. 


man Mr. Ray. Linné, however, 
has ſo completely altered the lan- 
guage of Botany, and the Genera 
of former Botaniſts, that it would 
require a degree of labour little 
inferior to his own, to render any 


other Syſtem practically uſeful, un- 


leſs to experienced Botaniſts, to 


whom all modes of arrangement 
ſhould be _ familiar. 


CLASS 


MONANDRIA. 


MONAND RIA. 


HIS claſs contains hermaphrodite 
plants bearing flowers with a Six LE 
STAMEN. 


GENERA. 


ib one Style. (Monocynra,) 
SALICORNIA. Calyx, entire, ſquare, protu- 
berant. Petals, none. Seed, ſingle. Sum- 


mit of the Style, divided {lightly into two. 


HieevnRis. Calyx and Pezals, wanting. 
Seed, ſingle. Summit of the Style, undivi- 


ded and ſharp. 


*# %% two Styles. (Dio vxIA.) 
CALLITRICHE. Calyx, wanting. Petals, 


two in number. Seed-Veſffel, a Capſule 
with two cells, each containing two feeds. 


B 2 SPECIES. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Salicornia, | — 
ORDER, MONO GXNIA. 


SALICORNIA. 
(Lin. Sy. Nature, tom. ii. p. 51.) 


eee. Jointed Glaſs-Wort, Salt-Wort, Marſh-Sam- 
| phire, Sea-Grape. 

Shrrcoana Rai Synopſis, 136. 
SALICORNIA having the joints of the ſtem 
1 and branches compreſſed at the top, notch- 
1 ed, and cut into two diviſions reſembling 
f horns. Lin. Sp. Plant. & Clayton Flora Virg. 
. Annual jointed KA LI and SaLICORNIA of 
|. | Bauhin and Tournefort. 

* French, Le Salicor. 

RK Annual. Flowers from June to September: 

IABITATION. On the coaſt, in marſhes 
that are overflowed by the ſea, We found 
it in great abundance in the e of Shepey 
about Sheerneſs; on the ſhore at Sea- 

Reach; and in the ſalt-marſhes at North- 

Fleet, Graveſend, and Tilbury- Fort. 

— 2 DEG ——— 

There are ſeveral varieties of this ſpecies, 
which are generally found growing intermixed 
with it. Theſe the reader will find particularly 
deſcribed in Ray's Synopſes, One is perennial 

and 
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and even ſhrubby, but procumbent: a ſecond Salicornia. 


has ſhort purpliſh leaves, with a branched and 
proſtrate ſtalk ; a third is ere&, with ſmall leaves 
reſembling Cypreſs; whilſt in that which appears 
to be the moſt common, the ſtalk is procum- 
bent, and the ſhoots of very great length, re- 
ſembling Mouſe-Tail. 


Salicornia furniſhes an Alcaline Salt, and is 


burnt into Kelp for the purpoſe of making glaſs. 
It is ſometimes uſed too in pickles, as a ſubſtitute 
for the common Samphire, the Crithmum mariti- 
mum of Linnæus, to which, however, it is greatly 
inferior, nor. bears any reſemblance. It has a 
ſalt and ſomewhat pungent taſte, but no ſmell. 
Bergius affirms it to be antiſcorbutic. 
OBSERVATIONS. 
1. The propriety of the name Glaſs-Wort i, is 
ſufficiently evinced by what has been juſt men- 
tioned of the uſe to which the plant in queſtion 
is applied. The epithet jointed ſerves to diſtin- 
guiſh it from a prickly plant of the ſame name 
and economical uſe, the Salſola Kali of Linné. 


Salicorma and Salt-Wort are names ſufficiently 


expreſſive, both of its ſenſible qualities, and of 
the horned ſtrufure of the joints: and the ap- 
pellation Mar/h-Samphire, whilſt it indicates the 
ſubſtitution of the plant to which it gives name 
for the common Samphire, -furniſhes likewiſe a 
mark from ſituation, by which, independently of 
ſcientific characters, it may always be diſtin- 
guiſhed from it : the former growing invariably 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


ia. on the beech; the latter on rocky cliffs, and 


generally not acceſſible but with dangerf. 
2. In ſpeaking of Salicornia, the learned and 


| ingenious Dr. Watſon has departed from his 


uſual accuracy. After obſerving that Glaſs 
Wort isdiſtinguiſned by Botaniſts into the greater 
or leſſer jointed Glaſs-Wort, ſnail-ſeeded Glaſs. 


Wort, prickly Glaſs-Wort, &c. all of which 


are called Kali; he thus proceeds: * Kali is not 
© the only maritime plant which yields an alka- 
eine ſalt. On the coaſt of Spain, about Alicant 
te and Carthagena, and, indeed, in many other 
* countries bordering on the Mediterranean, the 


c farmers ſow their lands with the ſeeds of diffe- 


« rent ſorts of maritime plants, which they pluck 


© up at the proper ſeaſon, dry in the ſun, as we dry 


c hay, and burn to aſhes. About Carthagena 
« they principally cultivate four ſorts of plants, 
« Barilla, Gazul or Algazul, Soza, and Salicornia f.“ 

Now theſe are the very plants which he had juſt 
been charaQterizing by their Engliſh names, as 
ſpecies of Kali. Salicornia, in particular, is 
that very Glaſs-Wort or Mar/h-Samphire, from 
whoſe Arabic name, compounded with the Ara- 
bic particle Al (the), the chemical term Alkali 
is derived. If it be ſaid, that, in the above 


— 


1 ITY FIT 


wi — —— Half way down 


* Hangs one that gathers SAMPHIRE; dreadful trade!” 
Shakeſpeare's LEAR, Ad iv. Scene 6. 


+ Watſon's Chemical Eſſays, Vol. I. p. 114—119. 
quotation, 
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quotation, the term Kali is uſed in its proper Salicornia. 


acceptation as reſtricted to Sal:cornia alone, then 
nothing is advanced by Dr. Watſon, in this pa- 
ragraph, reſpecting the Spaniſh plants, which 
he had not fully afferted before. For, after 
enumerating the ſeveral ſpecies of Glaſs-Wort, 
and obſerving that they have obtained the com- 
mon name of Kali, he adds; © and from the 
« aſhes of them all, when thoroughly calcined, 
there may be waſhed out a ſalt, which is called 
* an Alkali or an Alkaline Salt.“ The Salſola ſoda 
and ſativa, particularly the latter, are the plants 
chiefly cultivated in Spain for the above purpoſe. 

3. It is remarkable, that, in the very outſet of 
the Linnzan method, we ſhould meet with an 
example, if not of the fallibility of the principle, 
of its difficulty, at leaſt, in conducting to the 
knowledge of plants. Whether from the incon- 
ſtancy of the claſſical character, the minuteneſs 


of the parts of fructification, or the inaccuracy 


of examiners, the place of this genus in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem is not yet eſtabliſhed with certainty: 
and though, in the plants' which compoſe it, 
Linne, Bergius, and others, diſcerned only a 
ſingle ſtamen; Moehringius and Aymen, we are 
informed, in the ſpecimens which came under 
their examination, diſcovered two; and Sau- 
vage, in thoſe which were ſubmitted to his 
inſpection, ſix ſtamina f. 


151 es 
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+ Flora Suecica, Article Sa LIcoxxtA. 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


HIPPURIS. 
(Tin. Syſtema Nature, tom. ii. P. 52. ) 


Pugarii. Female Horſe-Tail. 


LiMNOPEUCE. Rai Syn. 1959. 
Limnopeuce of Cordes, Vall, and Se- 


guier. 


Female Polygonum with the appearance of 


Horſe-Tail (equiſetum) of J. Baubin and 
Lobel. 


Pinaſtella. Dillenius Cat. Plant. Gif]. 
French, La peſſe d eau. 
Herbaceous, perennial. Flowers from April 


to July. 


HaBITATION. On the banks of rivers, in 


ponds, ſtreams, ditches, and muddy places, | 
but not common. We obſerved it in 
boggy ground near Stoke Newington and 
Highgate. Blackflone mentions it as grow- 
ing in Harefie/d river, and on a bog on 
Uxbridge-Moor plentifully; and Wilſon 
found it on Brigſtear mols, near Kendal, 
and in Holme mill- dam, near Burton, Weſt- 


moreland, in great abundance. 


— — — 


This plant riſes with a jointed ſtalk to the 


height of two or three feet. Round the joints 


are protruded the leaves, which are narrow, grow 
in whorls, ee and emit from their boſom 


a number 


MONANDRIA DIGYNIA. 9 
a number of ſmall naked flowers, without foot- Callitriche. 
ſtalks, each conſiſting of one ſtamen with a yel- 3 
low top, and a fingle ovary or piſtil, which, 
when mature, becomes a roundiſh ſeed. The 
lower whorls conſiſt of four, five, and fix leaves; 
the upper from ſeven to eighteen. 

In the genus Eguiſetum, which belongs 4 
the twenty-fourth claſs, Cryptogamia, the 28 
are long, briſtly, cylindrical and ſtreaked; 
Hippuris, they are ſhort, flat, and without Ba 
In both genera they grow in whorls, or in the 
form of a ſtar; but it is in the latter only that the 
flowers are produced from their axillæ or boſom. 
The lower whorls conſiſt of four, five, and ſix 
leaves; the upper from ſeven to eighteen. 

The Engliſh name of this plant is only a tran- 
Nation of the Greek Hippuris; the French, a 
tranſlation of the Limnopeuce of former Botaniſts, 
which 1 is likewiſe of Greek origin. 


OzxnreR, DIGYNIA. 


"CALLITRICHE. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nature, tom. ii. p. 52.) 


Vernal Star-Wort, Water-Wort, or Star- Ferre. 
headed Water-Chickweed. 


STELLARIA Raii 2 289. | 
= CALLITRICHE 


„ 15 INDIGENOUS BOTANY::: 
1 Callitrche. Calurmens- having the upper leaves 
= oval, and male and female flowers diſ- 
| tintt upon the ſame plant. Flora Suecica. 
Stellaria with all the leaves roundiſh. Hall. 


1 Goet. 

Eo | Marſh Chickweed with Mother of Thyme 
(6 | leaves. Ger. Emend. 

Ws Annual. Flowers 3 in Spring, as the name 
1 | | imports. 
1 HABITATION. By che ſides of rivers, and 
_ in ditches, and ſtagnant water, forming, 


with duck-meat, frog s-bit, byſſus flos aque, 
and other ſmall aquatics, what our great 
Engliſh poet emphatically calls The 


| * green mantle of the —_— Pool. = 

| 
[ Autumnaliz, Autumnal Star-Wort. 
1 © STELLARIA -AQUATICA FOLINS LONGIS 
1 TENU1SSIMIS. Rar Syn. 290. 
. CALLITRICHE having all the leaves narrow, 
= and ſlightly divided at the apex ; with her- | 
175 = maphrodite flowers. Fl. Suecic. | | 
pf Annual. Flowers in September and Odo- 
Tt ber. 

| | HABITATION. The e as Fat, of the 
9 preceding ſpecies. The Autumnal, how 
i ever, ſeems not ſo common as the Vernal. 

1 We obſerved it in great abundance in a 
_ : | | [39 3 bog 
* | 


MONANDRIA DIGYNITA.' 


in the ditches about Rotherhithe and _ 
Nee | 
Theſe plants are partly immerſed in the water, 
partly grow out of it. The leaves are placed 
oppoſite, without footſtalks, and ſtand remote 


towards the bottom of the ſtem and branches, 


but approach at the top, extending themſelves 
on the ſurface of the water in the form of a ſtar. 
Hence the name Stellaria, of which Star-Wort is 
a tranſlation. Callitriche is of Greek origin; it 
ſignifies beautiful hair, and is expreſſive either of 
the conformation of the leaves, or of the fine 
capillary roots of the plants in queſtion. The 
flowers are ſmall, white, and ſtand upon foot- 
ſtalks, which proceed from the angles formed by 
the leaves and ſtem. In the firſt ſpecies theſe, 
flower-ſtalks are protruded in pairs, and are of 


unequal length; the ſhorter ſupporting one 


flower, the longer two. Autumnal Star- Hort is 
ſometimes found with the foliage of the Vernal ; 
and the Vernal, in like manner, with that of the 
Autumnal. In theſe caſes, the preſence of the 
flowers is neceſlary to determine the ſpecies. 


OBSERVATION. 


Mr. Hudſon, in the new edition of his Fro- 
a4 * ved this genus to the claſs and 
＋ C 2 order 


: bog in Hanging'Wood, near Wookoich, and Callitriche. 


12 f 


INDIGENOUS/BOTANY; - 


Callitriche. order Polygamia Monoecia, of which it is the cha- 


racteriſtical mark to have hermaphrodue flowers 


miſcellaneoufly produced with ſuch as are male, 


or female, or both, on the ſame plant. That 
ſuch a polygamy may ſometimes take place we 
can very well believe; but from actual obſerva- 
tion are fully perſuaded that it does not univer-, 
ſally obtain: nor, indeed, were it very gene- 
ral, would the circumſtance have ſo long eſcaped- 
the notice of. learned and ſagacious Botaniſts, 
who have always conſidered Callitriche Verna as 
an androgynous, not a polygamous plant. Mr. 
Hudſon ſeems as little to be juſtified in making 


Autumnal Star-Wort a variety of the Vernal. 


The ſexual character, when conſtant, is, in a 
genus like the preſent, an excellent ſpecific diſ- 
tinction. Now in Callitriche Autumnalis all the 
flowers are hermaphrodite, and this character is 
conſtant. With equal propriety, therefore, 


might we term the Vernal a variety of the Autum- 


nal; both ſpecies, as we obſerved above, admit- 
ting accidental variations, which are not, how- 
ever, of ſuch magnitude, at leaſt in the latter, 
as to affect the parts of fructification. | 


CLASS 


DIANDRIA. 


CLASS . 


DIANDRIA. 


; HIS claſs confiſts of hid with herma- 


 phrodite flowers, ane are ' Turmillied 
with Two: DATA. 


GENERA. 


| *With one Style. (Moxocynra.) 

LigusTRUM. | Petal, regular, and ſeated 
below the germen; the upper part cut into 
four. Seed-Veſſel, a Berry containing four 
ſeeds, _ | 

Ci xc KA. Petals, two 10 number, regular, 
ſhaped like an heart with the apex down- 
wards, and ſeated above the germen. 
Calyx of two leaves. Seed-Vefſel, a Capſule 


Vith two cells, each containing a ſingle 


| oblong ſeed. 

VERONICA. | Petal, irregular, having the 
upper part ſplit into four diviſions, the 
lowermoſt of which is narrower than the 


reſt. 


* 
- 4 
. 
4 - 
Py 
* 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


reſt. Seed-Veſſel, a Capſule with two wg 
2 each incloſing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. - 


VerBENA. Petal, a little irregular, N 
ſhaped, with a crooked tube. Calyx, 
having five tndentments, the uppermoſt of 


* which appears chopped or bitten. Seeds, 


two or four m number, and naked, that 1s, 
not incloſed in a veſſel. (Stamina 2 or 4.) 


Lycorus. Petal, nearly regular, having 
four diviſions, the uppermoſt broader and 
notched. Stamina, ſtanding aſunder. 
Seeds, four in number, and lodged, like 
thoſe of the preceding genus, 1n the bot- 
tom of the permanent Calyx. 


| SALVIA. Peral, irregular and gaping. Sta- 


mina, fixed tranſverſely near the middle to 


ſhort footſtalks, which reſemble Filamente 
but want the Antberæ. Seeds, four in 


5 85 number, and naked. 


## 177th Two Styles. (Dicvnia. ) 


 ANTHOXANTHUM. Calyx, a glume or huſk 


of two leaves, incloſing a ſingle flower. 
Petals, two huſky leaves reſembling the 
- Calyx; each emitting from the lower part 
50 the, back a b n beard, (ariſta.) 


SPECIES. 


DIANDRI1A MONOGYNIA' 16 


SPECIES. 2 


N MONOGYNIA. 


LIGUST RUM. 
* Lim. Syf. Nature, tom. ii. p. 53.) 


Privet, Prim, or Num Pint, 7 Vulgare. 

LicusTRUM Rau Syn. p. 465. 

Liguſtrum germanicum. C. B. 

Phillyrea. Dod. Pempt. 

French, Le Tromme. German, Hartriegel, 
Rain-Weide, Ital. Liguftro. Swediſh, Li- 
guſter. . 

Ever-Green Shrub. Flowers from May to 
the end of july. | 

HABITATION. In woods, hedges, copſes, 
and gravelly hills. We found it in great 
abundance on the cliffs at Grave/end; in 
the lanes about Lee, Eltbam, and Chart- 
zon, and in Hanging Wood; in the hedges 
near Fulham, and on the ſouth wall of 
Greenwich Park, next to Morden College. 

Privet, which, on account of the ſlenderneſs 

and flexibility of the twigs, and ſhining green 

colour of the leaves is frequently employed as a 

convenient 


16 
Circæa. 


Lutetiana. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
convenient arbour in gardens, where it likewiſe 
forms a beautiful and commodious hedge, riſes 


with a branched woody ſtem that is covergd 


with a whitiſh aſh-coloured bark. The leaves 
are ſimple, perfectly entire, ſupported upon 
ſhort footſtalks, of an oval ſhape, ſtand oppoſite, 
and end in a point. The flowers are white, and 


_ diſpoſed in conical cluſters at the extremities of 


the branches. To theſe ſucceed the berries, 
which are round, ſmooth, undivided, and black 
when ripe. The ſeeds are convex on the one 
fide, and angular on the other, furrowed, and of 
a black colour without, but white within: 

The leaves of Privet have an acrid and 


| ſomewhat bitter taſte, and have been eſteemed 


cleanſing and aſtringent. The flowers have a 
ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell. Ray obſeryes 
that the berries might be made uſeful in dying. 


CIRCAA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 56.) 


Enchanter s$ Night-Shade. 


CiRC&A LUTETIANA. Rai. Syn. 289. 

Cixc A with an erect ſtem, and ſeveral cluſ. 
ters of flowers. Lin. Spec. Plant. 

Lappa ſylveſtris of Tragus. 

Circza having leaves nearly heart-ſhaped, 
and {lightly ſawed. Hall. Hiſt. I. p. 362. 

8. tg s herb of Tabernamontanus.. 


French, 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


French, La. Circte, ou herbe des Magiciennes. 
German, Hexen-traut. | 


Herbaceous, perennial. Flowers from June 


to September. | 

HABITATION. In moiſt and ſhady places; 
not uncommon. We found it in Char/ton- 
Lane, and in Hanging-Wood, on both ſides 
of the path that leads to Wookwich; on the 
left hand fide of the road betwixt Charlton 
and Wookerch-Common in a ditch ; in the 
lanes leading to E/rham from Morden-Col- 
lege; on the road from London to Eltham 
near the village plentifully ; in the ditches 
and lanes about the Crays in Kent; at 
Tillington in Suffex ; and in the ſecond 
lane from Camberwell to Clapham on the 
left hand, near the entrance. 


— >» — 1 —— 
Enchanter's Night-Shade riſes with a ſlender 


and generally ſmooth ſtalk to the height of a foot 
or eighteen inches. - The leaves are of a dark 
green colour, ſmooth, weak, ſimple, entire, op- 
polite, ribbed, indented on the edges, run out 
into a point, and ſtand on footſtalks which are 
more than half the length of the leaves. The 


flowers are ſmall, and of a whitiſh colour with 


a tinfture of red. They grow in looſe cluſters, 
of which thoſe on either fide of the main ſtalk 
are ſhorteſt ; and are ſucceeded by a compreſſed 
pear-ſhaped capſule, with hooks like thoſe of 

D Burdock. 


Circæa. 


1 4 
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Veronica, 


Officinalis, 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Burdock. Each flower is furniſhed with a ſhort 
footſtalk. The calyx is generally longer than 


the petals; the ſtamina longer than the calyx 
and ſtyle. 


OBSERVATION. 


Circe, the Enchantreſs, aunt to the cele- 
brated Medea, and whoſe“ cups proved ſo fatal 
to the companions of Ulyſſes, gives name to 
this genus. The circumſtance probably aroſe 
from the ſuſpicious qualities attributed to the 
plants which compoſe it: and this ſeems only 
a ſlanderous imputation, proceeding from the 
ſimilarity of the leaves to thoſe of Night- 
Shade. The propriety of Tragus's name Lap- 
$a, the common appellation of Burdock, is ſuf- 
ficiently evinced by what was mentioned above 
of its capſular fruit, which, from the curved 
hairs that ſurround it, adheres like a burr. 

There 1s a variety of this plant ſometimes 


found in the northern counties, particularly 


about Middleton, in Yorkſhire, in which the 1 in- 
denunents of the leaves are prickly. Milſon Hu. 


VERONICA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 37.) 


Male Speedwell, or Speedwell Fluellin. 


VERONICA MAS SUPINA & VULGATIS- 
SIMA. Kai Syn. 281. 


ac 


* ———C1xces pocula noſti, Hr. 
VERONICA 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
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VERONICA with lateral ſpikes of flowers that Veronica. 


are | furniſhed with footſtalks, oppoſite 
leaves, and a procumbent ſtalk. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 


Fr. La Veronique Male ou The d* Europe. Ger. 


Ehrenprets. Ital. Veronica. Swed. Mrenpriic. 

Herbaceous, perennial. Flowers from May 
to Auguſt, | 

HABITATION. In meadows, dry paſtures, 
woods, and heathy places. It grows plen- 

_ tifully in Charlton Mood, and in Greenwich- 
Park; on Leaſon-Heath; on Blackheath in 
a gravelly bottom near the E/tham road 
and on Hampſtead- Heath. 


— — —— 


This plant, which formerly had a place in the 


ſhops, but is now excluded from our diſpenſa- 
tories, ſends forth a number of long, ſlender, 
round, jointed, and hairy ſtalks, which com- 
monly lie flat upon the ground, and take root 
at the joints. The leaves are of an oval ſhape, 
hairy, ſawed, and have ſcarce any footſtalk. 
Towards the bottom they are often entire. 
They have no ſmell, but are harſh and ſome- 
what bitter to the taſte, The flowers are of a 
pale blue ſtreaked, and grow in ſpikes which are 
naked below. | 

In ſome parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 


many, Sweden, and France, where this. plant 
Ds ſtill 
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| Veronica. 


es, pag 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
ſtill maintains its reputation, the leaves are, 
in gravelly complaints, uſed in infuſion like 


tea. Hence the name of European Tea, by 


which it is generally known on the Continent. 


A German named Franck firſt introduced it to 


notice in this form, and wrote a particular trea- 
tiſe on its virtues. Dr. Scopoli affirms that he 
cured a friend of a very dangerous catarrhal 
ſuffocation, by introducing into the mouth, 
through a funnel, the vapour of a decottion of 
Veronica mixed with a little vinegar. 


Little or ſmooth Fluellin, or Paul's Betony. 


VERONICA PRATENSIS MINOR. Rai Syn. 


279. 

VERONICA' having the lower leaves oval 
and oppoſite, the upper lance-ſhaped and 
alternate; with a cluſter of flowers termi- 

| nating the ſtalk. Gouan Hort. Mon. 

Veronica with ſcattered flowers, and leaves 

that are elliptical, notched, and ſmooth. 
Flor. Lapp. =_ 8 

Female or Meadow Speedwell with Mother 
of Thyme leaves. Baub. Pin. & Hiſt. 

Baſtard Germander with a narrow leaf. Mag. 
Bot. Monſ. | 

Herbaceous, perennial. Flowers in May 


and June. 
HABITATION. 


4 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


HABITATION. In meadows and paſtures, 
by the ſides of fields, about gardens, and 
ſometimes on walls : not uncommon. We 

found it growing in abundance on Black- 
heath, and on Hampſtead-Heath in moiſt 
places; in a lane betwixt Chi/ſehurft and 
Bromley; and in ſeveral places about 
Deptford and Greenwich. 

— 
DescriPTION. The root is white, ſlender, 
and fibrous. The ſtem generally creeps at the 
baſe, and, from the middle, where it begins to 
aſcend, riſes to the height of five or ſix inches. 

The flowers proceed ſingly from the angles of 

the upper leaves, have very ſhort hairy foot- 

ſtalks, and are diſpoſed in looſe cluſters or 
ſpikes. They are of a pale blue colour inclin- 
ing to white. Three of the ſegmentsare ſtreaked; 
the lowermoſt, which is leſs than the others, has 
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Veronica. 


— 


no ſtreaks, but is entirely white. The eapſule 
is hairy, and contains in each of its two cells a2 


number of ſmall roundiſh yellow ſeeds. 


Common Brook-lime, or Water Pimpernel. 
VERONICA AQUATICA ROTUNDIFOLIA, 
BECCABUNGA DICTA. Rar Syn. 280. 
VERONICA with looſe lateral clulters of flow- 
ers, leaves that are elliptical, oppoſite, 

ſmooth, 


Beccabunga. 


*% 


— — 
1 
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Veronica. 


Hore albo. 


Anagallis, 


* 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


ſmooth, and notched, and a creeping ſtalk. 


Fl. Suec. Gron. Virg. 
Greater and leſſer Water Pimpernel with a 
roundiſh leaf. Bauh. Pin. & Tourn, Liſtit. 


BECcABZUNGA. Pharmacop. Londin. 


French, Le Creſſon de Fontaine; Mouron d eau. 
Germ. Bachbungen. 

Herbaceous, perennial. Flowers in the ſum- 
mer months. 


HABITATION. In ditches, ſmall brooks and 


rivulets; very common. 


Brook-lime with a white flower. 

This variety Mr. Ray mentions as having 
been obſerved about Shap in Weſtmoreland 
by Mr. Lawſon, and by the fide of Hed- 

dington-Hill, near Oxford, by Mr. Bobart. 
—— > ET 

Brook-lime, in the opinion of excellent phy- 
ſicians, poſſeſſes, though in a leſs degree, the 
virtues of Scurvy-Graſs, and Water-Creſs, in 


conjunction with which, and the other acrid 


antiſcorbutic herbs, it is chiefly employed. It 
is ſaid likewiſe to be of uſe in nephritic and 
dropſical caſes. The plant is almoſt inſipid to 
the taſte, and has little or no ſmell. The tri- 
vial name Beccabunga is only the German name 
latinized. 


Long-leaved Water Speedwell. 
VERONICA, 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


VERONICA AQUATICA LONGIFOLIA ME- 
DIA. Rar Syn. 280. ws 

VERONICA with lateral cluſters of flowers, 
leaves that are lance-ſhaped, oppoſite, and 
ſawed, and an erett ſtem. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Greater Water Pimpernel with an oblong 
leaf. Mag. Bot. Monſpel. 

Fr. Le Becabunga d feuilles longues. 
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Herbaceous, perennial. Flowers from July 


to September. 

HABITATION. In marſhes, and boggy 
grounds, and by the ſides of rivers; not 
unfrequent. We found it plentifully in 
Norwood ; in the back lanes and ditches 
betwixt Depzford and the half-way houſe 
to Rotherhithe; and in Deptford Creek, 
where grows likewiſe a variety of this ſpe- 
cies with a white flower. The ſame variety 
was obſerved by Mr. Lawſon about Shap 


in Weſtmoreland. Rati Synopſis. 


———— 
This plant riſes with a branched ſtem to the 


height of eighteen inches or two feet. The 
{lowers are of a pale purple, and ſtand at greater 
diſtances on the ſpike which ſupports them, than 
in the preceding ſpecies. 


Wild Germander. 
CHAMEADRYS SYLVESTRIS. Rai Syn. 282. 
| VERONICA 


Flore albo. 


Chamedrys. 


6 
= 
"> 
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' Veronics. VERONICA With lateral cluſters of flowers, 


leaves that are elliptical, wrinkled, indent- 
ed, and without footſtalks, and a weak 
ſtem. Lin. Flor. Suec. 
Fr. La Veronique des hayes. | 
Herbaceous, perennial. Flowers in May 
and June. | 
HABITATION. In paſtures, meadows, and 
hedges; and in orchards and church-yards; 
not unfrequent. We found it growing in 
great abundance on a cliff near Purfleet ; 
on Hampſtead-Heath ; in the road betwixt 
London and Hampſtead ; and in the church- 
yards of Crayford, Hayes, Erith, Upminſter, 
. Thurrock, Fulham, Camberwell among 
the graves and on the walls, Hornchurch 
and Romford. | | 
—> — 
Wild Germander ſeldom riſes to the height of 
a foot. The flowers which are large, and of a 
blue colour, are produced in long, oppoſite, 


_ ere& cluſters from the angles of the upper 


leaves. The margin of the calyx, the leaves of 
which are narrow and. unequal, is ſurrounded 
with a number of briſtly hairs. The ſummit of 
the ſtyle is whitiſh, and rough with cylindrical 


papillæ. The lower leaves are rounder than the 


upper; and in both, the indentments do not 


always reach the baſe. 
98 The 


. 
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cy 
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The trivial name Chamedrys is of Greek ori- Veronica. 


gin, and fignifies Ground-Oak. It is given 6 NE 


this ſpecies from the ſimilarity of its leaves to 
thoſe of Germander, the Teucrium chamedrys of 
Linnzus, whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the oak 
in their indentments. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies with a white Flore albo, 


flower, ſaid to be not uncommon. 


The leaves are uſed on the Continent as a 
ſuccedaneum for tea; and being leſs aftringent 
than thoſe of Male Speedwell, ſuppoſed to poſ- 
ſeſs greater efficacy. 


of Dioſcorides. 


VERONICA CHAMADRYO1IDES Folns PE- 


DICULIS OBLONG1S INSIDENTIBUS. 
Rai Syn. 281. 


VERONICA with lateral cluſters conſiſting of 
few flowers; an hairy calyx ; leaves that 
are elliptical, wrinkled, notched, and fur- 
niſhed with footſtalks; and a weak ſtem. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Herbaceous perennial. Flowers from May 
to Auguſt. 


HaniTaTiION. In moiſt woods, and by 


hedges; not common. We found it in 
E | Petworth 


Mountain Speedwell, or Mountain Alyſſon Maas. 
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Veronica” Petevorrh Park, the ſeat of the Right Ho- 
——. nourable the Earl of Egremont ; in the 
park of Roebuck, Eſq. at Greenhithe 5 
betwixt Plumſtead and Wookoich ; in Hang- 
ing-Wood; on Hampſtead Heath, and in 
Bellſixe Lane, near Hampſtead; in a cople, 
near Weſt Wickham in Kent; in a wood 
* betwixt the Dartford Road and Leeſon. 
b. | Heath; in a copſe betwixt the half-way 
houſe and Stroud, on the right hand in 
going to Chatham, and in a lane on the 
ſame fide of the road; and in the church- 
yard of Lurgeſball in Suſſex. Blackſtone 
4 obſerved it in the O/d Park-Wood, and 
= the Grove-Wood near Harefield. It is fre- 
quently found growing with the Wood 
Anemony and Yellow Archan gel. 


. — — — 

bi | This Speedwell bears a great Feten to 
the preceding ſpecies, from which it is princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed by having footſtalks to the 
leaves. The Hower-ſtalks are numerous and 
cloathed at top with ſmall Banden of light blue 
flowers. 


Agreſtis. Germander Chickweed. 
| VERONICA 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
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VERONICA FLORIBUS SINGULARIBUS IN Veronica. 


OBLONGI1S PEDICULIS, CHAMADRYFO- 


IIA. Rau Syn. 279. 

VERONICA with heart-ſhaped notched leaves 
that are placed alternately, and have foot- 
ſtalks; and flowers that grow ſingly on 


pedicles from the angle which the leaves 


form with the ſtalks. FL. Suec. & Royen 
Lugab. | 


Annual. Flowers early in ſpring, and con- 


tinues in bloom during the ſummer. 
HABITATION. In corn: fields, among rub- 

biſh, on the ſides of roads, and in gar- 

dens, where it often proves a troubleſome 
weed, not eaſily extirpated. We obſerved 
it at CHiſleburſt Green, among the ſtones ; 
on the graves of Camberwell church- yard, 
and on the walls; in the corn fields 
| betwixt Cobham - Street, Singlewell, and 
Graveſend; in Shooter's Hill Wood; in the 
limekilns betwixt Greemoich and Lewiſham; 
and in general, on the walls about London 
in great abundance. 
— . — 

This plant, the Alfine Folizs Triſſaginis of 
Gerard, Parkinſon, and Tabernæmontanus, les 
with ſeveral weak ſtalks to the height of fix or 
cight inches, The leaves are cut about the 

E 2 edges, 


x - 
- 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; + 


are blue, and ſucceeded by a bilocular capſule, 
reſembling two little balls joined together. 


I.. Speedwell-Chickweed. 


VERONICA FLOSCULIS SINGULARIBUS 
CAULICULIS ADHARENTIBUss Rui 
Syn. 279. | 

Chickweed with roundiſh Speedwell leaves. 
Ger. Em. & Park. 

Veronica having an erect ſtem, and leaves | 
that are elliptical, ſomewhat hairy, inden- 
ted, and have very ſhort footſtalks. Hall. 
Hiſt. 

Annual. Flowers from "AGE to the end of 
July. 

HAzITATION, In corn fields, as the trivial 
name imports, and on old walle, com- 
mon. 


VERBE NA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 6 ) 


of. Vervain, Hierobotane or Holy Herb. 


VERBENA VULGARIS. Raii Syn. 236. 


* VerBENA having four Stamina; the flowers 


diſpoſed in lender looſe panicles or ſpikes, 
* 6. leaves much and deeply divided, and a 
ſingle ſtem, Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Fr, 
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Fr. La Verueine. Germ. Eiſentraut. Ital. Verbena. 

Sammina, verbena. 3 
Annual. Flowers in July and Auguſt. 
HABITATION. In uncultivated places, com- 

mon. We obſerved it growing abundantly 

in a chalk- pit near Mooluich; on a dung- 

hill in Le-Lane, and by Lewiſham Bridge ; 

on Leeſon Heath; in a ditch at South-End; 

betwixt Beckenham and Penze Heath, plen- 

tifully all the way; in the village of 

North-Chapel in Suſſex, the ſtreet of which 

is quite covered with it; on the walls of 

"Tilbury Fort; near Morden-College, Black- 

heath; in the lime-kilns betwixt Greenwich 

and Lewiſham, and in Lime-kiln Lane; in 

the back lanes to E/rham; and in the * 
church-yards of Mortlate in Surry, Grays * 

and Upminſter in Eſſex, of Milton near 

Graveſend, and Raſh betwixt Wrotham and 

Town Malling in Kent. 


Vervain with a milk-white flower. Flore albo, 
This ſingular variety of Common Vervain 
we obſerved, but in no great abundance, 
on Brompton Hill, near Chatham, and under 
the wall of a farm-yard beyond Chidingfo/d 
in Surry, on the right hand fide of the 
road in going into Suſſex. | 
. 3 a 
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As Vervain was once greatly celebrated for 


9 its religious t and magic 2, as well as medical 


efficacy, 


| + Herba nulla Romana nobilitatis plus habet quam Hierabo- | 
« tane; Noſtri VERB: xACAM vocant. Hæc eſt, quam legatos 
« ferre ad hoſtes indicavimus. Hac Jovis menſa werritar ; 
« (hence, perhaps, the name Yerbena) domus purgantur, luſ- 
= tranturque.” Plin. V. Hift. lib. 25, e. 9. 
e — Ara caſtis 
« Vina VerBEnis avet immolato 
«« Spargier agno.” Hor. Car. lib. 4, od. 11. 
„ VERBENASs, pueri, ponite, thuraque | 
% Bimi cum pateri meri,” Hor, Carm, lib. i. ode 19. 
«© Ex nne tibi.“ 
Ter. Andria, Act. iv. Scena 4. 


Ali fontemque ignemque ferebant 
* Velma lino, & VERBENA 1 — vincti. 
irg. Ain. xii. 119. 


* Aﬀer aquam, et molli einge hæc altaria vitta, 
% VzxBzxaAsque adole pingues, & maſcula thura. 
Virg. Ec. Pharmaceutria, 64. 

22 Quas ubi Ver BE VIS, ſilvaque cinxit agreſti 

« Haud procul egeſtà ſcrobibus tellure duabus 

Sacra facit. Ovid Met. 7, 242. Fab. de Medea. 

Where Vervain is uſed by the poets in the plural number, as 

in moſt of the above quotations, it was probably intended to 
denote every other plant, as well as that particularly named, 


which the ancients employed in the celebration of their religious 


rites, or magic incantations, The epithet Far, applied by Vir- 
gil in his ſecond paſſage, ſeems to point out the olive; with the 
branches, ſprigs, and leaves of which, as likewiſe of Myrtle, 
Laurel, Roſemary, Vervain, and other auſpicious herbs, they 


_ crowned their altars previouſly to the burning of incenſe, and the 


libation of the wine. After all, it is not certain that aur Vetvain 
is the Verbena of the antients. Pliny has, in one place, termed 
| | | | it 


—_— ——_— — 
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efficacy, we have, notwithſtanding its frequency, Verbena. 


been particular in deſcribing the places where 
we found it produced in greateſt abundance: a 
method which we ſhall occafionally obſerve with 
ſome of the more common officinal plants. 


— . —— | 
This plant, the only indigenous ſpecies of an 
extenſive genus, riſes with a weak ſquare bran- 
ched ſtem, that is ſometimes ſoft, oftener rough, 


to the height of two feet and upwards. The 


leaves ſtand oppoſite in pairs, and are wrinkled, 
with inciſions not unlike thoſe of the oak. The 
flowers are ſmall, of a faint blue colour, and 


arranged in very long narrow ſpikes, with no 
leaves intermixed. 
There is a variety of this ſpecies i in which the Foliis variis. 


upper leaves are lance-ſhaped, and perfectly 
entire. 

Vervain, though now denied a place in our 
Diſpenſatories, has ſtill its admirers, who aſcribe 
to it ſeveral ſingular virtues, particularly in 
pains and other affections of the head ariſing 
from frigid humours, in inflammations of the 
eyes, inveterate coughs, obſtructions of the liver 
and ſpleen, jaundice, and dyſentery. Scopoli 


it Verbena Myrtea, Myrtly Vervain; and to corroborate the 
argument derived from that epithet, certain writers have affirm- 
ed, upon what authority we know not, that by Menander the 
Greek Poet, to whom we undoubtedly owe the Comedies of 
Terence, the term Verbena is never uſed but to ſignify the 


Myrtle, 


affirme 
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Verbena. affirms that by the outward application of the 
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” freſh plant bruiſed, both alone and with the root 


of Bryony, he had more than once diſcuſſed 
tumours of the abdominal viſcera, arifing from 
the negle& or improper treatment of periodical 
Autumnal fevers. It is wonderful, ſays Ray, 


after giving a long quotation from Schroeder 


deſcribing and illuſtrating the powers of Ver- 
vain, that a plant ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſo many 
virtues, that is not remarkably endowed with 
any one ſenſible quality. Bitter ſeems the pre- 
dominating taſte of the root and leaves ; but 


there is ſcarce any diſtinguiſhable ſmell. | 


* * We muſt not cloſe this article without ob. 


ſerving that Mr, Hudſon, in the laſt edition of his 
Flora, has very properly removed the genus 


now under conſideration, from the claſs Diandria 


to the claſs Didynamia of Linne. The fact is, 


that all the ſpecies of this genus have four une- 
qual ſtamina, a circumſtance which at once 


transfers them to the claſs juſt mentioned, to 


the genera of which, in their air and ſtrutture, 
they ſeem beſides to be naturally allied. It is 
true, ſome of the ſpecies have anthers on only 


two of the filaments: but as the reſt, including 


that which has been juſt deſcribed, have four 
complete ſtamina, it is evident, that theſe, by a 


ſtudent in Botany, could never be ſuſpetted to 


belong to the ſecond claſs; and if an error take 
place in the inveſtigation of the claſs, every 
ſubſequent 


Kn 6 0 
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| ſubſequent ſtep is neceſſarily erroneous. Ber- Lycopus. 


kenhout has not removed the difficulty by plac- — 


ing Vervain in the fourth claſs, which conſiſts 
of flowers with four equal ſtamina. 


Nene 
(Lin. SV. Naz. tom. ii. p. -63-) 

Water Horehound, 

Lycorus PALUSTRIS GLABER, * 
Syn. 296. 

Lycoevs with oval "A adhering to the 
ſtalk, deeply jagged at the bottom, and 
ſawed above. Gow. Hort. MoyP. | 

Sideritis of Matthiolus. 

Fr. Le Marrube aquatique, le pied de loup. 

Perennial. Flowers from June to Septem- 
ber. | 

HAB1TATION. In moiſt places, and on the 


banks of lakes and rivers, in a ſandy ſoil, 


common. 
— —— 


Water Horehound riſes with a ſquare, branch- 
ed, and hairy ſtem, to the height of two or three 
feet. The leaves are ſimple, oppoſite, much 
wrinkled, of a pale green, long, pretty broad, 


and end in a point. The lower leaves are more 


jagged at the baſe than the upper. The flowers 
are nearly bell-ſhaped, without footſtalks, pro- 
ceed * the angles of the leaves, and ſurround 

F the 
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ia. the ſtem and branches in diſtant whorls (verti- 
” cilli). They are ſmall, white, and marked on the 
inſide with purple ſpots. | 

The name Lycopus is of Greek origin, a 
"8 | ſignifies Wolf's-foot, by which, appellation it is 
1 . | known in France, It alludes to the fancied 
= figure of the leaves. The trivial name European. 
i | is added to diſtinguiſh it from a Virginian ſpe- 
# cies of the fame genus. ö 
= This plant was formerly eſteemed vulnerary 
ö and aſtringent. The juice, ſays Schwenckius, 
4 | gives a dark tinfture to whatever it touches, 
: which 1s never effaced; and Hoffman affirms, 
that the vagabonds called Gypſies employ it 
for the purpoſe of diſguiſe, 


SALVIA. | 
(Lu. Sit. Nat. tom. ii. p. 64.) 


. Derhenaca. Common En gliſh Wild and Meadow Clary, 
or Oculus Chriſti. 

HOoRMIN UN SYLVESTRE LAVENDULE 
FLORE. Rai Syn. 237. 

SALVIA with ſawed and deeply divided 
leaves, and flowers that are narrower 
the calyx. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Perennial. Flowers during the ſummer. 

HABITATION. In meadows; in ſandy or 


| Romy places; by the ſides of fields, and on 
| walls. 


DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


walls. We found it growing plentifully 


on a ſloping bank by the fide of the 
Ravenſbourne, near the entrance of Lew/- 
ham, beyond the mill; in the fields near 
Chelſea; on Croom's Hill, Greenwich; at 
the entrance of the lime-kilns betwixt 


Greenwich and Lewiſham in great abun- 


dance; in a lane betwixt P/umſtead and 
Shooter Hill, on a riſing ground; on the 
walls adjoining the Caſte at Guildford; at 
the bottom of Sz. Catharine's Hill, betwixt 
Guildford and Godalming ; about Morden in 
Surry, on the road fide, near the ten mile 
ſtone; in a wood betwixt Eaft Wickham 
and Moolivich; betwixt Greenhithe and 
North-Fleet ; and in the church- yards of 
Weſt Thurrock in Ehex, of Plumſtead, 
Crayford, Eaſt Malling, Farnborough, and 


Bromley in Kent, and of Effingham, and 


Great Bookham in Surry. 
— — —— 


* The names Clary, or Clear-Eye, and Oculus 
Chriſt have been given to this plant, on account 
of the efficacy it was accounted to poſſeſs in 
inflammations and other diſorders of the eyes. 
The epithets Wild and Meadow are added to diſ- 
tinguiſh it from a Garden ſpecies of the ſame 
name, and fimilar but ſuperior virtues. Verbe- 
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Salvia. 
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Anthoxan 


Odoratum. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
naca, the- ſcientific trivial name, is expreſſive of 
the imagined ſimilarity of the rugged and finu- 
ated leaves to thoſe of Vervain. To us they 
appear to have a greater reſemblance to thoſe of 
Betony. If the virtues. of plants are to be indi- 
cated by their ſenſible. qualities, both theſe 
plants muſt poſſeſs conſiderable virtues, as the 
ſmell, in particular, of each is nar Toon 
ſtrong. | 
For a farther deſcription of Wild Clary, the 
reader is referred to the Surertwment of the 
BoTanicar Dictionary, article SaLvia. 


ORDER, DIGY NIA. | 


ANTHOXANTHUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 67.) 
1. Spring Grals. 
GRAMEN VERNUM SPICA BREVI LAXA. 
Ran Syn. 398. 
ANTHOXANTHUM with an oblong ſpike of 
flowers; each floret having a ſhort foot- 
| talk, and being longer than the beard. 
Meadow Graſs with a n am C. 
Pn. 
Perennial. Flowers early in the ſpring. 
HABITATIOx. In meadows and paſtures 


every where. 
ny Vernal 
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Vernal Graſs riſes with a jointed, undivided Anthoxan 


ſtem to the height of ten or twelve inches. The 
petals are equal, ſhorter than the calyx which 
involves them, and hairy on the back, and at 
the baſe. The beards are of an unequal length; 


that which is longeſt being brown and jointed. 


The calyx has no- ariſta. The filaments of the 
ſtamina are white ; the anthers red. The leaves, 
like thoſe of the other graſſes, are fimple, per- 
fectly entire, narrow, alternate, and ſurround the 
lower part of the ſtem (culm) like a ſheath. The 
ſpike which terminates the ſtalk, 1s of a greeniſh 
colour, till the flowers have attained maturity, 
when it acquires a yellowiſh hue. The ſeeds are 
ſmall, purpliſh, and pointed at both ends. 

From the fine odour which it imparts to the 
early hay, this graſs has obtained the name of 
ſweet-ſmellng (odoratum) : the generical name 
Anthoxanthum (yellow flower) is n of the 
colour of the ſpike. 

By the number of its ſtamina, this genus may 


eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by the Botanical Student 


from the other Engliſh hermaphrodite graſſes, 
which having three ſtamina, arrange themſelves 
under the following claſs. We ſay Engliſh, 
becauſe there is an exotic graſs, Cinna, which 
belongs to the firſt clals, having only one 
ſtamen. 


CLASS 


um. 
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HIS claſs comprehends plants bearing 
hermaphrodite flowers with THREE 
STAMINA. 


CCl 


* With one Style. (MONOGYNIA.) 


a. Not Graſſy. 
VALERIANA. Flower Aggregate. Each floret 
ſeated above the ſeed-bud. Calyx, ſcarce 
viſible. Upper part of the Petal cut into 
five blunt diviſions; the tube bunched at 
the baſe on one fide. A lingle /zed. 


Iris. Flower ſeated above the germen. Calyx, 


a ſheath (ſpatha) of two valves. Petal, 


deeply cut into fix diviſions, which are 
alternately erect and turned backwards. 
Summit of the Style, very large, and ſplit 
into three foliaceous ſections, reſembling 


petals. 
b. Graſſy. 


SchokNus. 
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SCHOENUS. Flower Aggregate. — 
Calix, a huſk (gluma) of two leaves. Par- 
tial Flower-cups, a number of chaffy ſcales 
growing in bundles, within which are 
placed the ſtamina and ſeed-bud. Perals, 
Ms A fingle, roundiſh feed. 


Scixpus. Chaffy huſks of the Calyx, laid 


over each other like tiles upon all ſides. 
Petals, wanting. A ſingle, naked ſeed, 
beſet with ſhort hairs. 


Remarks. The preſence in the former genus of 
the common calyx conſiſting of two large 
huſks, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from the 
latter, which in other reſpects it greatly 
reſembles in fruQtification. 


ERIOHORUN. Chaffy huſks of the Calyx, 


as in the preceding genus. Petals, want- 
ing. A ſingle naked Seed, ſurrounded by 
wool that is longer than the ſpike. 


NAR DUS. Calyx, wanting. Petals, two 


huſky leaves, each ending in a ſharp- 
pointed beard. Seed, ſingle, ineloſed * 
the permanent huſky petals. ; 
*® With two Styles. (Did vNIA.) 
The Gxaſſes f. 


. For: a ances deſcription of the natural order of Graſſes, 
their ſtructure and habit, the reader is referred to the Borani- 


_—_—— 


ca DicrioxARxx, article GAA MINA. 


3 ; a. A ſingle 


RIAN D RIA. 


a. A ſingle fruftification contained 
within each huſky calyx. 

PanicyuM. Huſks of the Calyx, three in 
number; one of them very little, and 
placed behind one of the other tyo. 

ALOPECURUS. © Huſks of the Calyx, two in 

number. Petal, a fingle huſk, which, in 
ſome of the ſpecies 1s beardleſs, in others, 
has a long beard inſerted into its back 

towards the baſe. 


PaLEUM. Huſks of the "IEA two in num- 
ber, chopped at the end, and forked. 
Petals, two huſky valves leſs than the 
calyx ; the outermoſt embracing the inner- 
moſt, which is leſs; and both petals and 
calyx involving a ſingle ſeed. 

PHALARIS. Huſks of the Calyx, two in 
number, equal, ridged or keel-ſhaped on 
the back, and incloſing the two huſky 
petals. 

M111um.  Huſks of the Calyx, two in num- 
ber, inflated, and larg er Hin the huſky 
petals, which are likewiſe unequal, Sum- 
mits of the Styles, pencil-ſhaped. 

AcrosT1s, Huſks of the Calyx, two in 
number, and a little ſhorter than the 
huſky petals. Styles and Summits, briſtly. 

G  DacrTyYLis. 
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Dactyiis. Huſks of the Calyx, two in 
number, compreſſed, placed on one fide 
of the ſtalk (ſecundæ) ſharp, ridged, and 
unequal. Huſky perals likewiſe unequal; 
the longeſt, which ſtands within the lar- 
geſt huſk of the calyx, being ridged, or 
ſhaped like a keel. 1 

b. Two fructifications contained 
within the two huſks of each calyx. | 

MLic A. Rudiment of a third floret inter- 
jected betwixt the other two. 

Al RA. Two fructifications without the 
rudiment of a third. | | 

c. Many fruttifications contained 
within the two huſks of each calyx ; the 
flowers dif [poſed i in looſe, ſcattered heads 


(Vagi). 


BRIz A. Huſks of the Calyx, equal, obtuſe, 


collecting the many fructifications they 
incloſe into an heart - ſhaped bicula. 
Petals, unequal, and inflated. 
Poa. Huſks of the Calyx, equal. Spiculæ, 
of an elliptical ſhape. Petals, ſomewhat 
ſharp- pointed, and tranſparently ſcaly on 
the edges. 


Frs rucA. Huſks of the Calyx, unequal. 


Spiculæ, ſlender and oblong. Petals, 
unequal, the lower terminating in a ſharp 


point. 


BROMuUs. 


4 we his (0) Bt 
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Brxomvus. Huſks of the Calyx, unequal. 
Spiculæ, oblong and cylindrical. Perals, 
unequal; the lower protruding a beard, 

| (ariſta) from below its apex 

AvEna. Huſky Calyx, generally contain- 
ing many fruttifications. Lower valve of 
the Flower ſending out from its back a 
beard that is jointed, and twiſted into a 
ſpiral form. | 

ARUN DO. Huſks of the Calyx, unequal. 
Petals, pointed, but beardleſs; and ſur- 

rounded with a long downy pubeirence 
reſembling wool. 

d. Many fructifications contained 
within a huſky (Fiat the flowers diſpoled 
in cloſe compact ſpikes, upon the indent 
ments of a lengthened receptacle. 


| TrxitTicum. Calyx, ſingle, conſiſting of two 


huſky valves, which ſtand oppoſite, and 
generally incloſe three flowers. 

HokR DEU. Flower-Cups, three together, 
each having two leaves which include a 
ſingle flower. 


Lorin. Calyx, ſingle, of one leaf inclo- 


ling many flowers; the ſpiculz ranged 

alternately along the rachis or receptacle, 
which likewiſe ſupplies the place of ano- 
ther valve or huſk of the calyx. 


G 2 CYNOSURUS, 


- ans 
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CynosuUrUs. Hufſks of the Calyx, two in 
number. Proper Receptacle of each ſpicula, 
unilateral, that is, ſtationed on one fide 

only of the ſtem, and having at bottom 
three larger leaves, which in moſt of the 
ſpecies are deeply jagged like the teeth of 


a comb. 


i 
| ON THE 2 
"ARRANGEMENT OF THE GRASSES. 


In an aſſemblage of plants at once fo uſeful 
and ſo fimilar -in ſtructure as the Graſſes, the 
beginning Botaniſt has need of every aſſiſtance to 
diſcriminate the Genera. For this reaſon, we 
have adopted, with ſome variation, the foregoing 
arrangement from the Syſtema Nature of Linnæ- 
us: and if the Learner be ſufficiently induſtrious, 
and have a conſiderable portion of zeal, without 
which he will never be an expert Botaniſt, he 
may ſoon refer every genus that has been men- 
tioned to its reſpeftive parcel or diviſion. On 
- picking up a graſs which he wiſhes to inveſtigate, 
he muſt firſt enquire whether the flowers, or 
rather florets, are all hermaphrodite, that is, 
have their ſtamina and ſtyles within the ſame 
huſky, covers: for there are graſſes, though we 
believe no Engliſh ones, in which the fexes are 
diſtin upon the ag plant, and which therefore 

| belong 
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belong to the claſs Monoecia; and there are 
others, as Holcus and Ægilops, which arrange 
under the claſs and order Polygamia Monoecta, as 
having hermaphrodite flowers mixed with male 
on plants proceeding from the ſame root. This 
point being determined, and the graſs adjudged 
to pertain to one of the hermaprodite claſſes, his 
next buſineſs is to aſcertain the number of ſtami- 
na. If the graſs to be explored, have only two 
ſtaminaz its genus is fixed at once; for Anthoxan- 
thum, or Spring Graſs, is the only one which poſ- 
ſeſſes that character. If it have three ſtamina, 
and only one ſtyle, he may conclude it to be 
Nardus, the only graſs which arranges under the 
firſt order of the third claſs; for as to its conge- 
ners Scirpus, Schoenus, Cyperus, and Ertophorum, 
they, like ruſh (juncus) carex, and ſome others, 
are not conſidered as graſſes, but as nearly allied 
to the family, We have now cleared the 
ground, by mentioning every poſſible caſe that 
can remove the graſs to be inveſtigated from the 
claſs and order now under conſideration. The 
plant then being found to have three ſtamina and 
two ſtyles, the examiner muſt proceed to apply 
the characters of the preceding arrangement, 
by enquiring whether one, two, or many fructi- 
fications are contained within the huſks of each 
calyx in the panicle or ſpike. If one, the graſs 


is referred to the diviſion a; if two, to the divi- 


ſon b; and if many, to one of the two remaining 
diviſions, 
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have omitted the diſtinction of vague and compact 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
diviſions, c, or d: to the former, if the flowers 
be diſpoſed irregularly, and in looſe panicles ; to 


the latter, if the mode of infloreſcence be cloſe and 


compact, and that which Botaniſts term properly 
a Spike, Linnæus has applied this diſtinction 
from the manner of flowering to all the diviſions 
juſt enumerated; but this is not only unneceſſary, 


as the genera of the two firſt can be aſcertained 
' without any aſſiſtance from the. mode of flower- 


ing, whether ſcattered or compact, but has like- 
wiſe a tendency to miſlead. The fact is, that 
many ſpecies of ſome genera of the firſt diviſion, 
particularly Alopecurus (Fox-tail Graſs), Phleum 
(Cat's Tail), and Phalariy(Canary Graſs), would, 


at firſt ſight, by a novice in theſcience be referred 


to that diviſion which contains flowers growing 
in a ſpike; yet are they arranged by Linnæus 
among the Vag: (Wanderers), that is, Graſſes 


whoſe flowers are diſpoſed in looſe panicles or 


heads. It is true, they will be found, upon exa- 
mination, to poſſeſs the charatteriſtic of the firſt 
diviſion, a ſingle fructification within each huſky 
calyx : but the other mark of diſtinction, their 


. compatt infloreſcence, is ſo much more conſpi- 
cuous and ſtriking, that a learner, without wait- 


ing for minute 1pſpettion, would not ſcruple to 
pronounce that they never could be brought to 
arrange with genera, the flowers of which are 
vague, and looſely diſpoſed. For this reaſon we 
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in the two firſt diviſions, and employed it only 
in the remaining two, where it becomes neceſſary 
as a true ſcientific charaQer for diſcriminating 
thoſe graſſes' which have more flowers than two 
within each huſky calyx. 

The following are deviations from the prece- 
ding arrangement. In the firſt diviſion, Dactylis 
glomeratus furniſhes an exception, and by one 
unacquainted with the circumſtance, would be 
readily referred to the fourth diviſion, as having 
one huſky calyx common to four floſcules, and 
the flowers diſperſed in a cloſe compatt head at 
the top of the culm. In the third diviſion Avena 
elattor, and three Engliſh ſpecies of Reed, 
Arundo calamagroſtis, epigejos, and arenaria, do 
not properly find a place; the three laſt having 
only a ſingle fructification contained within the 
huſky calyx : and the firſt, two flowers ſupported 
by each calyx, one of which, beſides, is herma- 
phrodite and beardleſs, the other, male and 
bearded. The admiſſion even of the genus Hor- 
deum into the fourth diviſion might be deemed an 
impropriety, as each of its three flower-cups 
involves only a ſingle flower; but this ſeems the 
more'excuſable, as the flower-cups being placed 
together, exhibit the appearance of a ſingle 
calyx conſiſting of fix huſky valves, and inclo- 
ſing three flowers. In the Engliſh ſpecies of 
this genus, the hordeum murinum of Linnæus, the 
two lateral flowers are male or barren, the inter- 
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Valeriana. mediate flower only being hermaphrodite, and 


bearing ſeed. | The reverſe of this happens in 
the genus Triticum, in which one of the interme- 
diate flowers of each ſpicula is often male. 


h three Styles. (TRIGYNIA.) 
MonT14a. Calyx, compoſed of two diſtin 
leaves. Petal, irregular, with five ſeg- 

ments; three of which are alternately lels 
than the others, Sraming, inſerted into 
the leſſer diviſions of the petal. Seed-Ve/- 
"ft, a Capſule with three openings, contain- 


ing three /eed-. 


Ons. The eſſential character of this genus is 
the inſertion of the Stamina into the ſmall ſeQions 
of the petal. Linnæus obſerves that thecalyx is 
ſubje to variation in the number of its leaves: 
and when theſe are three, as often happens, the 
number of ſtamina is likewiſe generally increaſed 


from three to five. 


SPECIES. 


ORDER, MONOGYNIA. 


(Lin, NN. Nat. tom. ii. 1.720 


Ofcinali. 1. creat Wild, or Water Valerian. 


VALERIANA 


TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 49 
VALERIANA SYLVESTRIS MaJjoR. Rai; Valeriana. 
Syn. 200. n N 
VALERIANA having hermaphrodite — 
furniſhed with three ſtamina, and all the 
leaves winged (pinnata). Lin. Spec. Plant. 
VALERIANA SYLVESTRIS. Pharmacop. 
Lond. & Edin. | 
Fr. La Valeriane Sauuage. Germ. Wield 
Baldrian. | 
Perennial. Flowers from May to Auguſt. 
HABITATION. On the banks of rivers and 
ditches, and in woods arid moiſt places. 
It grows plentifully about Lewyham and 
Deptford, particularly on the left hand fide 
of the walk, by the. river Raver/bourne, 
beyond the water-works, and. in the 
ditches behind Lruiſbam church. We 
found it likewiſe in great abundance in the 
Iſle of Dogs, at Milbank, and in 7 othill 
Fields. 


*. 


Great Wild "HR © Valerian. C. B. ; VWF 

This is a variety of the Officinal Valerian 
which grows naturally in dry mountainous 

Places, and is eſteemed of far greater 1 

cacy in medicine than the marſhy ſort. 

is principally diſtinguiſhed by = Gs 

Deny narrower, and of a duller green: 
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Valeriana. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


and is not ſo common as the former. It is 
found in paſtures near Buxton well; and 


above a ſtony and thorny place, called 


 Aſdwood in Derbyſhire ; in ſeveral parts of 


M bichꝛuood Foreſt, and in Ditchley Woods, 
near Charlbury, Oxfordſhire, plentilully 
Black. Spec. Bot. and Wilſon's Synop. - Mr. 
Sberard obſerved it at Parnham, in going 
from Brindiſb to Orford; and Dr. Douglas 
and Mr. Wilmer on the common at 1/ford. 
Ran Syn. | 

| > 

n riſes with a hollow, furrowed, and 
branched. ſtem, to the height of three or four 
feet. The leaves are broad, of a deep glofly 
green, indented, a little hairy on the under ſur- 
face, grow oppoſite in pairs on footſtalks, and 
are all winged, but differ in different parts of 
the plant, in the number of pinnæ. In the 
lower leaves there are generally ten pair; in 
thoſe on the ſtem, nine; and towards the top 
five only : hence the leaf, except towards the 
bottom of the plant, is always terminated by an 
odd pinna. The flowers, which are ſmall, and 
of a reddiſh white, are diſpoſed in large aggre- 
gates not unlike an umbel at the extremities of 
the ſtem and branches, and have each a ſingle ſeed 
that is crowned with a feathery pappus of ten 
rays. | 


The 


TRIANDRIAMONOGYNIA. 
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The leaves of Valerian have a ſaltiſh taſte, Valeriana. 


but little or no ſmell. The roots, particularly 
of the Mountain ſort, are bitter, ſubacrid, and 
of an aromatic and penetrating odour. The 
ſmell of the roots in ſpring is ſaid to be 490 
arly agreeable to cats. 

Valerian has long been eſteemed an ekcellem 
remedy in nervous diſorders, particularly in 
hyfteric and epileptic complaints. It was Fabi- 
us Columna who firſt diſcovered its antiſpaſmo- 
dic virtues, having cured himſelf of an inveterate 
epilepſy, when every medical application had 
been fruitleſs, by the powdered root of Valerian; 
and he tells us, that numbers labouring under 
the ſame diſtemper he had ſeen cured by the 
ſame means. Dr. Scopoli relates at ſome length 


the remarkable caſe of a young man who had 
_contrafted a violent epilepſy from a fright,*and 


was in a ſhort time completely cured by taking 
two doſes daily of the powder of the roots of 
Valerian, and drinking after each a decoction of 


the ſame root, and an equal mf of lime 


flowers“. 


Boerhaave ſays, chat the bruiſed roots being 


prepared like tea, and ſweetened with honey, 


prove highly efficacious againſt worms, and the 
convulſive fits to which children are ſubject. 


pe ITS 


* Vide Scopoli Flora Carniolica, 
Ha The 


Valerians. The fame great phyſician aſſures us, that the 


' INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


bruiſed leaves being applied with wine to the 
parts affected are highly uſeful in all contuſions, 
and in diſcufling ſchirrous tumours without ſup- 
puration: and adds that the peaſants in Holland 


rid themſelves of foul ulcers by the application 


of the leaves of Valerian alone. Some authors 
have been ſuperſtitious enough to recommend 
the root of Valerian as an amulet or charm in 
quotidians, and to order it to be ſuſpended 
round the neck for that purpoſe. The ſame ſu. 
perſtitious uſe is ſometimes made of the roots of 
Veryain in ſcrophulous caſes. _ 

This genus has obtained its name either from 
tas family of the Valerii at Rome; or from 
the Latin verb Valere, to be powerful, on 


account of the many virtues and efficacious qua- 
lities of ſome of the plants which compoſe it. 


In giving the ſpecific character of Great Wild 
Valerian, we have purpoſely mentioned that the 


flowers are hermaphrodite, to diſtinguiſh. it from 


another ſpecies. which is likewiſe, a native of 
England, and has the ſexes diſtin upon differ- 
ent plants produced from the ſame ſeed. This 
is the Valeriana dioica of Linneus, which the 


unexperienced enquirer would naturally refer to 
bis twenty-ſecond elaſs.. We have added, that 


the flowers of the ſpecies now under conſidera- 


tion, have three Stamina. This mark of diſ- 
tinction 


TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


alſo implied in the claſſical character; but the 
fact is, that ſeveral ſpecies of Valerian haye not 
the claſſical character, which therefore becomes, 
however improperly, a neceſſary ſpecific diſ- 


tinction for difcriminating ſuch ſpecies as have 


the character of the claſs from ſuch as want It, 


2. Red Valerian, 

VALERIANA RUBRA. C. B. Pin. | 

VALERIANA with flowers having a ſingle 
Stamen, and the tube ending 1 in a ſpur or 
tail; and leaves that are lance-ſhaped and 
perfeftly entire. Lin. S. Plant. | 

Fr. La Valeriane rouge. 

Perennial. Flowers in the aer [ek 


HABITATIONV. On walls, and in waſte 
ground, but not common. We found it 
in the chalk-pits at Greanbitbe; on the 
chalky ſides of Gravel- Hill in the road to 
Graveſend; on ſeveral walls about Roche/- 


; 


1 ter, near the cathedral; on an old wall 


between Foto- Cray church and Hurſt, grow- 
ing with Trichomanes and Antirrhinum 
Monſpeſſulanum ; on a dunghill near a far- 


mer's yard, Croydon-Conmon, plentifully ; on 


the walls about n church; on the 
abbey, 


59 
tinction may likeyiſe ſeem ſuperfluous, as being Valeriana. 
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54 INDIGENOUS BOTANY;" 
Ileum, , abbey, Town-Malling; ona wall near Stroud 
| church on the road to Frenſbury, by the 
ſtile; on the buttreſſes of the cathedral at 
Canterbury, and on the walls of an area 
near the cathedral called The Oats, where 
Florealbo, We obſerved it likewiſe with a white flow- 
er; on the fide of a bank betwixt Dul- 
wich and Clapham, but 1 paringly ; ; and a 
ſingle plant we diſcovered on a pier of the 
bridge near King John's palace at Eltham. 
Till laſt year it grew on the wall of Flam- 
5 Nead-Houſe, Greenwich- Part; but the 
houſe having ſince undergone a repair, 
the plant has diſappeared. It grows like- 
wile on Ely Minſter, near the top. Wilſon 
J Sy 1. ; We F- iX 4 2 51 ' 


From a white root of conſiderable length and 
thickneſs, and powerful ſmell, proceed ſeveral 
round, ſmooth, jointed ſtalks, of the height of 
two or three feet. The leaves are ſimple, grow 
oppolite in pairs, and have no footſtalks. They 
are oblong and broad, and end in a point. The 
flowers are arranged on the.top of the ſtalks in 
elegant cluſters or heads, of a purpliſh red 

colour, and are ſueceeded by oblong feathered 

ſeeds. 
Anguſtifoliæ There is a variety of this ſpecies mentioned by 
Linnæus, 
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Linnæus, and other authors, with very narrow Valeriana. 


leaves; but we : have not found i it in our excur- 
ſions. = 

ana , as at preſent conſtituted, exhibits ſuch a 
variety in almoſt all the parts of fructification, 
that in no one plan of arrangement hitherto 


invented, can it, without being divided, eaſily 


find a place. In the Linnzan method, in par- 
ticular, it affords a diſtinguiſhed proof of what 
we long ſince aſſerted, that its facility exiſts only 
in theory ; for not leſs than five ſpecies in the 


general ſyſtem, out of the eighteen which com- 
poſe it, poſſeſs the charaQteriſtic diſtinctions of - 


other claſſes. Theſe are, 


Valeriana rubra, | 
6 3 one ſtamen. 
cornucopiæ, two ſtamina. 
Sibirica, four ſtamina. 
dioica, ſexes diſtin on differ- 
ent plants. 


The ſame difficulty would obtain in referring 
the genus to its proper place in the ſyſtem of 
Ray. For though moſt ſpecies of Valerian hav- 
ing a naked ſeed under each flower of the 
Aggregate, naturally arrange themſelves in his 
tenth claſs, conſiſting of perfect plants with a 
lingle naked ſeed; yet as there are others, 
which have a thick capſule containing the ſeed, 
they could not by the learner be ſuſpected to 

* belong 


Oss. It is remarkable, that the genus Valeri- 
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56 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Valetiana. belong to that claſs. In Rivinus's method, 
which depends on the regularity and number of 
the petals, the irregularity of the flower in ſome 
ſpecies of Valerian would create a ſimilar difficul- 
ty. And as to Toutnefort, though we readily allow 
that the greater number of ſpecies would place 
themſelves in his ſecond claſs, containing fun- 
nel-ſhaped flowers, yet we much doubt whether 
the beginner would not incur great danger of 
miſtake in claſſing ſome of the flowers, which 
either having a very ſhort tube, have no appear- 
ance of a funnel; or, being terminated by a 
ſpur, as in the ſpecies above deſcribed, would 
be concluded to belong to his third miſcellaneous 
claſs, conſiſting of irregular flowers witie,« one 

petal. 


IRI 8. 
* Hife. Nat, tom. ii. p. 77.) 
Pkud Acorus. Yellow Water Flag, or Flower- de- luce. 
IRIS PALUSTRIS LUTEA. Raii Syn. 374. 
Ix Is having the inner petals leſs than the 
foliaceous ſegments of the ſtigma. L. Sp. 
Plant. SA 
Baſtard Acorus. Baubin. Pin. & Ray. 
IIS paLUSTRIS. Pharmatop. Edin. 
Fr. L iris Jaune, ou Faux Acorus. Germ. 
Gelbe Lilien. Ital. Acoro Falſo. Swed. 


. Strwer/lilra. 


Perennial. F lowers in the ſummer months. 
HABITATION. 


PF 


Sy >” =P 0 - wo  Vv 


TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
HanrTATION. In ditches, moiſt meadows, 
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Iris. 


and on the banks of rivers and lakes, fre- 


quent. 


Pale or whitiſh-leaved Water-Flag. 
This variety of the common Yellow Flag 
we found near Hayes in Kent, and in Til- 
_ bury-Marſhes plentifully. Mr. Dale ob- 
ſerved it by the river ſide between Hert- 
ford and Welling. Raii Syn. 
— —— — 


Water-Flag differs from the common Gar- 
den Iris in having longer leaves, and a yellow 
beardleſs flower. One of the ſegments of the 
foliaceous ſtigma has a ſlender denticle at the baſe. 
The inner ere petals are very narrow and ſhort. 
The germen is three-cornered; each angle being 
furrowed. The ſtalks are ere, cylindrical, 
from two to three feet in height, and bear each 
three flowers, The leaves are radical, ſword- 


ſhaped, ſimple, entire, placed alternately, end 


in a point, embrace the ſtem to which they 
ſtand edgewiſe, and have the nerve or middle 
rib prominent. The root, the expreſſed juice 
of which is the part uſed in medicine, is tuber- 
ous, oblong, knotty, and red within. This, 
when freſh gathered, has a ſtrong diſagreeable 
ſmell, like the roots of common and - florentine 


Iris, and is even more nauſeous and acrid to the 


7 taſte, 


Pallida. 


N 


—— 


68 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Iris. taſte, and eſteemed more ſtongly cathartic, When 
— dried, its ſenſible qualities and virtues become 
much weaker; and ſome medical writers have 
affirmed, that in this ſtate, it ſo completely chan- 
ges its nature as to become ſtyptic, drying, and 
aſtringent. Allen, in his Synopſis, aſſerts the 
juice of the root of Water-Flag to be uſeful in 

the tooth- ach. 

IxIs, or the Rainbow, the variegated Meſ- 
ſenger of Juno, has given name“ to this genus, 
from the beautiful variety of colours which 
obtains in the flowers of many of the ſpecies. 
The trivial name, Pſeud Acorus, or falſe Acorus, 

iven to the ſpecies now deſcribed, is derived 
from the ſubſtitution which has ſometimes been 
ignorantly made of its roots for thoſe of the 
Sweet-ſcented Flag, the calamus aromaticus of the 
ſhops, the true Acorus of Caſpar Bauhin, the Acorus 
Calamus of Linnæus, which it greatly reſembles. 
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Fænalſtna. Stinking Gladdon or Gladwyn, and Wild 

Iris. 

IRIS SYLVESTRIS QUAM XYRIM VOCANT. 
Raii Syn. 375. 

Inis having the inner petals of the length of 
the foliaceous ſegments of the Stigma. 
Gouan Hort. & Lin, Sp. Pl. 

Xyris of Dioſcorides and Pliny. 

Gladiolus fœtidus. C. B. 
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Le Glayeul puant. Germ. Stinckends Isis. 
Fr Glayeul pu mncken 


Scbwertlein. 
Perennial. Flowers in July and Auguſt. 
HABITATION. In woods and hedges, but 
not common. We found it in the lower 
part of Cbarlion wood, at the bottom of a 
riſing ground, but in no great abundance; 
in a cople near Purfleet, above the town; 
in a wood betwixt Eltbam and Chifleburſt, 
near King John's palace; and in the 
hedges betwixt Dunſtable and St. Alban's, 
where Blackſtone likewiſe obſerved it. 
Mr. Ray mentions it as growing by the 
road · ſide at Black Notley in Eſſex, not far 
from the parſonage towards Braintree. It 
| grows likewiſe about Oxford, Sandgate- 
Caſtle, in the lane leading from Chidingford- 
Hatch to Friday Hill Houſe, and near the 
Gravel Pit Pond, Woodford. Blackflone 
Spec. Bot. Wilſon's Syn. and Warner's Plant, 
Woodford. | 
In this ſpecies, which in its general ſtructure 
bears a conſiderable reſemblance to the preced- 
ing, the ſtalks ariſe from the middle of the leaves 
to the ſame height, and are angular on one fide. 
The leaves are ſword-ſhaped, like the former, of 
a dark ſhining green colour, and very fœtid when 
bruiſed. The flowers, which terminate the ſtalks, 
I 2 | are 


wo 


Schoenus. are of a duſky, diſagreeable hue, and on being 
preſt betwixt the fingers, emit an odour nearly 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


as offenſive as the leaves. The capſules, which 
are triangular, half-open when ripe, and diſcloſe 
the ſeeds of a beautiful red colour. The plant 


ſeldom flowers. 


The name ris is of Greek origin, and ex- 
preſſive of the formation of the leaves, which are 
ſharp-edged like a razor. Glayeul is the Latin 
Gladiolus with a French termination; and per- 


| haps the Engliſh Gladdon is only a corrupted de- 


Nigricans. 


rivative from the ſame ſource. 


SCHOENUS, 
(Lin. Sy8. Mar. tom. ii. p. 80.) 


Round black-headed Marſh-Ruſh or Bog- 
Ruſh, 


Juncus LEvis MINOR, PANICULA GLO- 


MERATA NIGRICANTE. Rai Syn. 430. 
SCHOENUS having a cylindrical ſtalk with- 
out leaves, an elliptical head of flowers, 
and one of the leaves of the common 
calyx long and awl-ſhaped. . L. Sp. Plant. 
Ruſh with a Gromwell ſeed. Mag. Boi. 
Monſp. 
Perennial. Flowers in July. 
HABITATION. In bogs and marſhy ground, 
We found it in the fens at T;/hury Fort ; 


gr OWS 


TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


grows likewiſe on Teverſham Moor in Cam- 
bridgeſorre. Merret. Pin. 
— LLC 
The ſtalks are upwards of a foot in height, and 
terminated by a head or ſpike of flowers, which, 
as the trivial name imports, are of a blackiſh 


colour. Schoenus is the Greek name of Ruſh. 


SCIRPUS. 
(Lin. Sy/t. Nat. tom. ii. p. 82.) 


Club-Ruſh, or Aglet-headed Ruſh. 
SCIRPUS EQUISETI CAPITULO MAJORI, 
Raii Syn. 429. 
SCIRPUS With a cylindrical naked culm, and 
an oblong terminal ſpike. Scopoli Fl. Carn. 
Fr. Le Jonc à maſſe. 
Perennial. Flowers in July and Auguſt. 
HABITATION. In ditches, lakes, and 
rivulets, very frequent. 
— 22 — 4 — f 
The ſtalks riſe to the height of a foot or a foot 
and an half. They are round and ſpongy. The 
ſcales of the ſpike of flowers are tinged on the 
back with a green, on the margin with a brown 


colour. 
Profeſſor Kalm A that the talks of this 


plant, when freſh gathered, afford an agreeable | 


nouriſhment to ſwine. 


61 
Scirpus. | 


Palnftric, 


2 The 
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Fluitant. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Eriophorum, The generical and trivial appellations of this 


plant are expreſſive of its general appearance 
and ſituation; the firſt being the Latin name of 
ru/h, which the genus reſembles ; the ſecond ſig- 
nifying marſhy, an epithet which, however, ſeems 
rather improper, as almoſt all the ſpecies are 


produced in fenny and boggy ground. 


Floating Club-Ruſh. 
Scixrus EQUISETI CAPITULO MINOR1, 
Ran Syn. 431. 


Scireus with a leafy, flaccid ſtem, and 


flower-ſtalks (ſcapi) that are cylindrical, 
alternate, naked, and terminate in a head. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. & Sauvage. 
Perennial. Flowers from Tuly to September. 
HaBITATIOx. In fimilar fituations as the 
preceding ſpecies, but not common. We 
obſerved it in a piece of water between 
Upminſter and Raynham in Eſſex, and in the 
river Ravenſbourne, betwixt Deptford and 
Lewiſham. It grows plentifully, ſays Black- 
fone, in the bogs on Harefield Common; 
and Mr. Ray found it at Madern near Ha- 
verford-Weſt, in Pembrokeſhire. 


ERIOPHORUM. 
(In. Sypt. Nat. tom. 11, p. 84) 


Polyflachior. Cotton Graſs. | 3 


LIN ACGROSTIS. 


. 3X5... mth AS. _. 
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TRIANDRIA MON OMNIA. 


LixAeROs Tris. Rui Syn. 435. 
ER1OPHORUM with cylindrical leafy ſtalks, 


63 | 
Eriophoru = 
— 


plain flat leaves, and pendulous ſpikes of 


flowers ſtanding on footſtalks. Lin. Fl. 
Suec. & Lapponica. 


Woolly meadow graſs with a looſe panicle. 


Baubin Pinax. & Raii Syn. 
Linagroſtis with flat leaves, and many 
ſpikes. Haller Heluet. Boehm. Lips. 


Gnaphalium of Tragus, or Cotton Reed. 


I. B. 
Fr. Laine ou Lin des pres. Germ. Matten- 


flachs. 
Perennial. Flowers in the Gn months. 


HABITATIOx. In moiſt meadows and turfy 


bogs. We found it about Eſter in Surry, 

in the meadows near Batterſea, and on the 
large bog, Hampſtead Heath. 

— —— | 

Cotton Graſs, ſo termed from the reſemblance 
of its woolly ſpikes to that uſeful ſubſtance, riſes 
with a round and ſlender ſtalk to the height of a 
foot or eighteen inches. The leaves are graſſy 
and placed alternately. The flowers are formed 
into a number of ſpikes at the extremity of the 


ſtalks; the chaffy ſcales of the ſpicule being 


membranaceous and tranſparent, The downy 
ſubſtance with which the ſeeds are ſurrounded, is 
finer and ſofter than cotton, makes a beautiful 
appearance on the bogs, which it renders com- 

pletely 
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. Nardus. 


Stricta. 


 » Chifleburſt and Wimbleton Commons, - and 


INDIGENOUS-BOTANY; 
pletely white, and, if produced in ſufficient quan- 
tity, might doubtleſs be manufaQtured into cloth, 
The peaſants in ſome countries make Poe of 
the down, 

The name Eriophorum, a Greek compound, 
which ſignifies hearing wool, is well applied to 
the preſent genus; as is the trivial name Polyſta- 
chion to the ſpecies, from the multiplicity of its 
ſpikes. Tragus believed this plant t to be the 
Gnaphalium of Dioſcorides. 


TA NARDUS. 
(IL. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 84.) 


Mat-Graſs, or Small Mat-Weed. 

GRAMEN SPARTEUM JUNCIFOLIUM. Rai 
Syn. 393- 

NAR Dus with an erect briſtly ſpike. Lin, 
Fl. Suec. 

Nardus having a ſtrai ght, ſlender, compact 
ſpike, with the flowers on one ſide (ſecun- 
da). Mag. Bot. Mons. 

Perennial. Flowers in April. 

HasBiTATION. In moiſt meadows, and on 
heaths and mountainous places, not very 
frequent. We found it on Blackheath 
among the furze; about Noribfeet; on 


Dartford Heath. It grows likewiſe plenti- 
fully on Harefeld- Common, Black. Spec. 
The 


9 _ 


TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


touch, and riſes to the height of ſix or eight © 
inches. The leaves are capillary, and reſemble 
thoſe of the ruſh. .The huſks of the flowers are 
lance-ſhaped, and end in briſtly hairs, or beards, 
which in mountainous ſituations are ſhorter, 
and of a ſoft texture, in the lower .meadows 
longer and more rigid. The ſpikes of flowers 
are erect, ſlender, acute, woolly on one fide, 
and of a darkiſh red or livid colour. 

*The name Nardus is given to this genus from 
ſome ſuppoſed reſemblance in the plants which 
compole it to the Nardus Indica or Spica nardi of 
the ſhops ; the aromatic Indian Cypreſs Graſs of 
Breynius. A ſpecies which grows naturally in 
Italy, Languedoc, and other parts of the ſouth 
of France, has long obtained the name of Baſ- 
tard Nard of the Ganges. Whether it was ever 
uſed as a ſubſtitute in Medicine for Spica Nardt, 
I know not : but an Italian ſpecies of Valerian 
long poſſeſſed that diſtinttion, under the name of 
Celtic Nard. This is the Valeriana celtica of Lin- 
næus, the Nardus celtica of Dioſcorides, the Nars 
dus ex Apulid of Bauhin. Both however are now 
refuſed a place in our diſpenſatories. 

The name Nardus was probably at firſt given 
to this Indian Aromatic from Naardus, a city in 
Syria, where it is ſaid likewiſe to have been pro- 
duced in great abundance. 


K | On, 


The ſtalk of this graſs is Riff, rough to the Nardus. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


ORDER, DIGYNIA. 


PANICUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nature, tom. ii. p. 86.) 
Crus galli. Looſe Panic Graſs, or Panic Grals with” a 
divided Spike. 
GRAMEN PANICEUM SPICA DIVISA, Rait 


Syn. 394 


ws. -x Sa ſome of the ſpikes of flow- 
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10 ers placed in alternate order, others cou- 
|: pled together, the leſſer ſpikes ſubdivided, 
i the huſks bearded and briſtly, and a five- 
1] cornered receptacle, (rachis) Lin. Sp. 
* Plant. 

Co Panic Graſs with ſpikes that are alternate, 


—— 
— Mw. 


remote, looſe, bending and compound, 
Royen Lugdb. & Hort. Cliff. 
Marſh Reed-Graſs with a millet panicle, and 
a4 canary-graſs ſeed. Barr. Icon. 
Fr. Le Panic ou Panic. Germ, Pfenich and 
Heydelp Fenich, Ital. Panico. 
Annual. Flowers in Autumn. 
HABITATIOxN. In moiſt meadows and cul- 
tivated fields, but not common. We 
found it in a copſe near Purfleet, Mr. 
Goodyer obſerved it with long beards by 
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TRIANDRIA DICGYNIA. 
the ſide of a rivulet near Petersfield in Phalaris. 
sf — 


Hampſhire. Merret. Pinax. 


IC 


In ſome plants of this ſpecies, from difference 
of ſituation, the beards are much ſhorter than in 
others. The ſeeds are thick, round, and white 
or yellowiſh, and attord a,good nouriſhment to 


birds. 


The generical name Panicum ſome authors 
derive from Panis, bread; the ſeeds, as of all the 
graſſes, being of a farinaceous quality, and conſe- 
quently well adapted for that purpoſe. Accord- 
ingly we find that ſome ſpecies of Panic Graſs: 
were formerly thus employed. Dioſcorides and 
Columella place Panic among the Frumenta ; 
Galen amongſt the Legumina. Pliny ſays it was 
called Paniculum, from its ſpike or cluſter reſem- 
bling the catkins of trees, which the Romans 
termed Panicles. It appears then that in its 
original ſignification, the term Panicle approach- 
ed nearly to what Botaniſts now term a Spite; as 
catkins generally form a cloſe and compact head, 
not alax and diffaſe one. Millet, a wet-known 
eſculent grain, Linnzus has placed in this genus 
by the name of Panicum Miliaceum; acircumſtance 
which gives peculiar propriety to the _— 


of the term Panicum ſuggeſted above. 


PHALARTIS. 


(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. $5.) 


Common Canary Grafs. 
"Ka. 


PHALARIS 
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Canarienfic, 
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Phalaris. 


Perennis. 


There is a variety of manured Canary 


INDIGENOUS BOTANTE: 


Puatanis MAJOR SEMINE ALBO. B. Pim. 
28. Ln 

PHALARIS with a plnicle or head of flowers 
nearly elliptical, and reſembling a ſpike; 
the huſks ridged or keel-ſhaped. In. 
Sp. Plant. ; 

2 Phalaris with a white and black ſeed. 

g. Bot. Mons. 

Fr. = graine de Canari. Germ. 5 perſeſc 
and Canarienſuet. 

Annual. Flowers in the ſummer and autum- 
nal months. | 

HABITATION. Near houſes, by the ſides of 
roads, and among rubbiſh. It is found 
likewiſe in woods, but leſs ſeldom. We 
obſerved it in ſeveral of our excurſions, 
particularly on waſte ground near New 
Croſs, on the Maidſtone road; by Deptford 
creek; and in Charlton wood, plentifully. 


Graſs 
mentioned by Sauvage and Barrelier with 

a perenmal bulbous root. 
The Species of Phalaris now under conſidera- 
tion, though not a native of England, has, by 


frequent diſſemination, become naturalized to 


this country, and may properly enough rank 
| 5 / = with 


TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


with its indigenous productions. It riſes with Phalaris. 
ſeveral jointed ſtalks to the height of two feet — 


and upwards; producing at their extremity ſe- 
veral roundiſh heads with white and ſometimes 
ſtriped huſky ſcales with a prominent ridge. The 
ſeeds are pointed, of a white or black colour, 
ſhining, and, in form and taſte, not unlike thoſe 
of millet. | | 

The name Phalaris, which is that of Dioſco- 
rides and Galen, was probably given to this ſpe- 
cies from a Greek adjettive ſignifying Whate, in 
alluſion to the general colour of the ſeeds: and 
the trivial names, whether Latin, German, En- 
gliſh or French, indicate the place of growth, 
Spain and the Canary Iſlands. It is needleſs to 
obſerve, that the ſeed furniſhes a very whole- 
ſome nutriment for birds, and eſpecially for 
thoſe which come from the iſlands where the 
plant 1s native : but it may not be ſo generally 
known that in ſome countries it is likewiſe culti- 
vated as food for men. This, we are told, is in 
particular the caſe at Malta, where it is called 
Comeno, and is ſowed in great abundance, and 
mixed with corn for the purpoſe of making 
bread. | | 


6g 


Reed Canary Graſs, or Great Reed-Graſs dress 


with chaffy heads. 
GRAMEN ARUNDINACEUM ACEROSA GLU- 
' MA NOSTRAS. Rat Syn. 400. 
PuRALTARLS 
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Phleum. 


Variegata. 


Praten ſe. 


Perennial. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


PHraLarrs with a panicle that is oblong, 
very much branched, and protuberant. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. & Gouan Hort. Mons. 

Aquatic Graſs with broad leaves, flowers 
growing in a panicle, and ſeeds like thoſe 
of Canary Grals. Tourn. & Magnol. 

Flowers in ſummer. 

HABITATION. In moiſt places, and on the 
banks of large rivers, frequent. | 

— DEG 
The ſtalk of this plant reſembles that of Reed, 
and often attains the height of fe feet and up- 
wards, The leaves likewiſe are reedy, rough, 
and of a ſea-green colour. The flowers are 
generally purpliſh, ſometimes white, 


Reed Canary Graſs with a ſtriped leaf. 
This elegant variety, ſo common in gardens, 
and known by the name of Ribbon-Grals, 
Mr. Bobart aſſerts to be the ſame that is 
deſcribed by Sherard under the name of 
Ferſey Reed Graſs with a chaffy head, and 
was found by him on the ſea-coaſt of that 
Iſland, over againſt Normandy, but without 
ſtripes. 
Pp HL E UM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nature, tom. ii. p. 88.) 
Greater Meadow or Long Eared Cat's Tail 
Graſs; Timothy Graſs. 5 
, GRAMEN 
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GRAMEN TYPHINUM MAJUS SEU PRIMUS, Phleum. 


Ran Syn. 398. 


PHLEUM With a knotted root, a very long 
_ cylindrical ſpike of flowers, and an upright 


ſtem (culm). Lin. Sp. Plant. & Scopoli. 
Firſt rough Cat's Tail Graſs of C. B. | 


French, Grame Tiphin. Swed. A f 


Perennial. Flowers in the Summer Months. 
HABITATION. In meadows and paſtures, 
and by the ſides of hedges, clpecilly ina 
moiſt ſoil, common. 
This graſs grows to the height of eighteen 
inches or two feet, and greatly reſembles the 
common fox-tail graſs, from which it is princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed by the particular ſtrutture of 
the huſks of the calyx. Theſe, beſides being 
chopped and forked, are fringed on the edges 
and back, and end in beards which are ſhorter 
than the flower. The petals are ſmooth and 
equal, The ſpike, if rubbed betwixt the fin- 


— 


gers, or applied to the face from bottom to top, 


feels ſoft: if in the contrary direction, harſh and 
rough. The roughneſs is occaſioned by the 

bifurcation of the glumes of the flower-cup. 
The generical name Phleum is derived from a 
Greek verb ſignifying to abound in fruit. Cat's 
Tail Grafs, the Engliſh appellation of the genus, 
s a tranſlation of the gramen typhanum of former 
3 Botaniſts, 
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72 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Phlcum. Botaniſts, who gave it this name from the reſem. 
blance of the heads of flowers to thoſe of the 
Typha, commonly called Cat's Tail, or Mace 
Reed. It was the Phleos of Theophraſtus, which 
ſuggeſted to Linnæus the name of the genus now 
under conſideration. It is in the name only, 
however, that the plants ſo denominated agree. 
The Greek Naturaliſt deſcribes a male and 
female Phleos, the former of which ſeems pretty 
exattly to correſpond to the Sagittaria ſagittifolta, 
the latter to the Sparganium erectum of Linnæus. 


Minus. Leſſer Cat's Tail Grals. 
This is a variety of the former, differing from 
it chiefly in its height, which is leſs, and 
in the ſhortneſs and narrowneſs of its 
ſpikes. 


Alumum. Talleſt Cat's Tail Graſs with a bulbous root. 
This uncommon variety we found in a marſh 
near Wookoich, The ſtem meaſured three 
feet ten inches; the ſpike or head of 
flowers, upwards of half a foot. 


Ned/um. Bulbous Cat's Tail Graſs. | 
GRAMEN NODOSUM SPICA PARVA., B. 


Pin. 2. 
pn LEUM with a 9 ike that is "0 
ren at the baſe, a ſtem not perfectly erect, 
but 
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dut inclini rds (adſcend nd a Phleum. 
t inelining upwards (adſcendens) and a 


bulbous root. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Knotted Graſs with a ſmall ſpike. Mag. Bot. 
Second rough Cat's Tail Graſs of Baubin & 
Scheuchzer. F 
Phleum, having a bulbous and knotted root, 
Sauvage. | 
Perennial. Flowers in July and Auguſt. 
HABITATION. In barren paſtures, by the 
road-lide, and in marſhy places, not 


unfrequent. We found it in the lanes 


leading to the marſhes betwixt Greenwich 


and M ooluieb; on the bank of the river 
near Lewiſham; in a corn- field near Horn- 


church, and in the marſhes at Purfleer. 
Though this ſpecies of Phleum be characterized 


chiefly from its root, it is the other marks of 


diſtinction juſt enumerated that more certainly 
diſcriminate it from the former. The fact is 
that the roots of both ſpecies, including the 
varieties of the firſt, are bulbous in a greater or 
leſs degree, The talleſt Phleum, in particular, 
which undoubtedly pertains to the former ſpe- 
cies, bears a ſolid bulb. 

Hudſon, in the late edition of his Flora, 
ranks this ſecond ſpecies with the varieties of the 
firſt, To us, however, there ſeem ſufficient 
marks of diſcrimination to conſtitute a ſpecies. 
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INDIGENOUS'BOTANY; 


Alopecurus. In the former, the ſpike of flowers is very large, 


Pratenſic. 


and wholly fertile; in the latter, very ſmall, and 
partly barren. In the former, the ſtem is per- 
fectly erect; in the latter, but ſlightly ſo. The 
leaves too, the ſheaths of which cover the culm, 
are in this ſpecies oblique, point two ways, and 
are rough on the edges only. By cultivation, 
Mr. Hudſon affirms, the roots may be rendered 
fibrous, and the ſtem ere. But this affords no 
proof of its being a variety of the larger meadow 
kind. On the contrary, were they not diſtin 
ſpecies, they would be moſt ſimilar in their 
natural ftate; and culture, or change of ſoil and 
ſituation, inſtead of increaſing, would deſtroy the 
reſemblance. But Meadow Phleum in its natural 
ſtate is exceedingly different from the bulbous 
kind in the ſame ſtate; and it is only by the cul- 
tivation of the latter, that a partial reſemblance 
takes place; which reſemblance, too, would in 
all probability, ceaſe, as ſoon as the plant had 
reſumed its former ſituation. 


ALOPECUR US. 
(Lin. Syſtema Nature, tom. 11. p. 89.) 
Meadow Fox-Tail Graſs. | 
GRAMEN PHALAROIDES MAJUS. 
4 
ALoPEcURUsS with an are] ſtem ending in 
a ſpike, woolly huſks, and a beardleſs 
flower. Lin. 5 Plant. & Syſt. Nat. 
* Smooth 


B. Pin. 
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Smooth Fox-Tail Graſs having long hairs Alopecurus. 


iſſunng from the ſpike: Onocordon. 
Bauh. Hiſt. 


Fr. Queue de Renard. Swed. n -K. 


Perennial. Flowers from the end of April 
to Auguſt. 


HaBiTATION. In cultivated meadows, fre- 


quent. 
— 06 

This graſs, beſides. the generical characters, 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the firſt ſpecies of the 
preceding genus, which it otherwiſe reſembles, 
by the hoary appearance of the ſpike, and by 
the ſmoothneſs of the leaves, which are covered 
with a ſort of meally ſubſtance of a ſea-green 
colour. Its height is from two to three feet. 

The name Fox- Tail, a tranſlation of the Greek 
Alopecurus, is given to this genus from the figure 
of its ſpike of flowers, 


Flote Fox-Tail Graſs, or ſpiked Flote 
Graſs. | 

GRAMEN AQUATICUM GENICULATUM $SPI- 
CATUM. Raii Syn. 396. 

Alopecurus with a ſtem inclining upwards, 
a cylindrical ſpike, and huſks that are hairy, 
and diverge at the apex. Hud/. Fl. Ang. 

Swed. Kiarr-kafle. 

L 2 Perennial. 


—— 


Geniculatus. 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


— Perennial. Flowers in the ſummer months. 


Ventricaſus. 


HABITATION. In marſhes and watery pla- 
ces, not uncommon. We found it in 
Hyde park; in the water at Depiford 

creek, and on the boggy ground in Hang- 
ing wood, Cbarlion. 

This ſpecies differs from the preceding in 
theſe particulars. The ſpike of flowers is ſhor- 


ter and more ſlender ; and the ſtalks, which are 


weak, and not perfectly ere, emit roots from 
the joints. 


Panick Fox-Tail Graſs. 

PANICUM SEROTINUM ARVENSE, SPICA 
PYRAMIDATA. Rai Syn. 304. 

ALOPECURUS with an oblique culm, a lan- 
cet-ſhaped panicle reſembling a ſpike, 
and huſks that end in a point, and are 
inflated at the baſe. Hud/. Fl. Anglica. 

Late-flowering Cora Graſs, with a looſe 
pyramidal ſpike. Rai. Hift. _ 

Millet Graſs with a panicle reſembling a 
ſpike, and bearded flowers. Scheuchzer. 

Agroſtis ventricola. Gouan Hort. 

Annual. Flowers in the end of ſummer. 

HABITATIONV. In meadows, paſtures, and 


among corn, not common. We obſerved 
| it 


id 


it 
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it growing on the cliffs at Grave/end; in Miliom. | 


Moolwicb Warren, and in the corn fields 

about Thornden in Effex. 

: ——— > . E— 

This graſs riſes with a ſlender ere& ſtem, to 
the height of a foot and upwards. The joints of 
the ſtalk are about an inch diſtant from each 
other; the uppermoſt being three times that diſ- 
tance from the ſpike or panicle, which is about 
an inch and a half long. The huſks of the calyx 
are unequal; the longeſt running out into a 
point. In its inflated bottom is lodged a very 
ſmall hairy ſeed, terminated by a beard of the 
length of the largeſt huſk. 

There is a very good figure and deſcription of 
this graſs in Gouan's Hortus Monſpelienſis, page 
39. | 


MILIUM. | 
(Li. Sy. Nature, tom. ii. p. 89.) 
Millet Graſs. 
GRAMEN MILIACEUM. Rai Syn. 402. 
Mittum having the flowers beardleſs, and 
diſpoſed in ſcattered panicles. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1 ‚ 
Wood-Graſs, with a looſe panicle reſembling 
Millet. Baubin, Scheuchzer, & Rudbeck. 
Annual. Flowers in the ſummer months. 
HABITATION. 
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Asroſtis 


Spica-venti. 


HABITITATION. 


GRAMEN MILIACEUM MAJUS, 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; | 

In moiſt woods and foreſts, 

pretty common. We found it in Hanging 
wood, Charlton, in great abundance. 
Millet-Graſs is ſo termed from its reſemblance 


to the grain called Millet, the panicum miliaceum 


of Linnæus, which probably received its name 
from the Latin mille, a thouſand, on account of 
the great number of its ſeeds. The trivial name 
eſfuſum, expreſſes the laxity of the panicle of the 
flowers of this ſpecies, by which character it is 
chiefly diſtinguiſned from another ſpecies, a 
native of Switzerland, Milium confertum, in which 
the flowers are diſpoſed on the extremity of the 
ſtalk in cloſe compact heads. The ſtalk is ſlen- 


der, from three to four feet high. The leaves 


ſmell like Melilot. The ſeeds are long, whitiſh, 
lucid, and leſs than thoſe of Millet. 


A GROSTIS. 
(Lin. St. Nat. tom. ii. p. 90.) 
* Bearded. 
Corn Reed Graſs, Bent, or Windle Straw. 
GLUMIS 
ARISTATIS, SPADICEIS ET PALLIDIS, 
Raii Syn. 405. | 


AcRosT1s having the outermoſt petal armed 


with an erett, ſtiff, and very long beard. 
Un. 55 * lant. » 
þ | Talleſt 
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Talleſt Corn-Graſs, with a looſe panicle, Agroſtis. 
| — 


Baubin & Scheuchzer. 
Gramen agrorum venti ſpica. - cn y 
Annual. Flowers in the ſummer months. 


HaBiTATION. In corn-fields, particularly 


lays Linneus, among rye, where it often 
proves a troubleſome weed. It grows 
likewiſe occaſionally in hedges and the 
edges of fields. We obſerved it among the 
corn betwixt Batterſea and Vauxhall, and 
about Northfleet; in Hanging wood, Charl- 
ton; in the hedges, hilly fields, Lewiſham ; 
and in the church yards of Pancras and 
Weſterham. 
—— . 
This ſpecies of Bent Graſs, termed likewiſe 
ſilKky bent, has obtained the trivial name Spica 
venti, of which the old Engliſh name Windle- 


ſtraw is a juſt tranſlation, from the agitation of 


its looſe, waving, and feathery tuft or panicle 
by the wind. The plant riſes with a ſlender but 
erect ſtalk, to the height of four or five feet, ter- 
minating in a reedy panicle nearly a foot long, 
of a purpliſh colour, generally leaning to one 
ide, and turned inwards. 

The generical name Agroſtis was adopted by 
Linnæus from the Greek Botaniſts. 


Brown Bent Graſs. 
AGROSTI1S 


Canina, 


| Agroſtis. GRAMEN SUPINUM CANINUM PANICULA- 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


TUM. B. Pin. i. N 
AGROST1S having a coloured Foy a a prol. 
trate Kalk with few branches, and the 
. dorſal awn' of the petals bent backwards 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Red Graſs of Montpelier. Mag. Bot. 


Perennial. Flowers from July to October. 


HaB1TATION. In moiſt meadows and pal. 
tures, by the fides of corn-fields, and in 
church yards, not uncommon. We found 

it in Hyde park, and in Hanging wood, 

- Charlton; in Pancras, Camberwell, and 

Hackney church yards; on Hampſtead 
heath, plentifully ; and betwixt Greenwich 

and Charlton, among the corn. 

— —— 

This ſpecies of Agroſtis varies greatly in 
its leaves. Thoſe which iſſue from the low. 
er joints of the ſtalks, and ſuch as proceed 
immediately from the roots, are flender like 
hairs, and produced in bundles. The panicle 
is ſometimes looſe, ſometimes compa. One 
of the valves of the flower is double the length 
of the other, and bearded. The ridge of the 


huſks is rough. The height of the ſtem varies 
from half a foot to three feet. 


**Beardleſs 


— 


= == ys 
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| * Beardleſs. Agroftis. 
Fine Bent Graſs. | Capillaris. 


GRAMEN MILIACEUM LOCUSTIS MINIMIS, 
PANICULA FERE ARUNDINACEA, Ran 
Syn. 402. | 

A6GROSTI1s with a ſpreading capillary pani- 
cle; flower-cups that are awl-ſhaped, 
equal, ſomewhat briſtly and coloured; and 
beardleſs flowers. Lin. & Royen. 

Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 

HABITATION. In moiſt meadows and paſ- 

tures. We found it in the Green Park, in 
Wookeich Warren, and in a field betwixt 
Pancras and Kentiſh-Town, growing in a 
ſwamp along with Arundo calamagroſtis and 
carex pendula. 

| — . — 


The panicle of this ſpecies is delicately fine, 
and the footſtalks which ſupport the flowers are 
uncommonly flender. 

Mr. Hudſon unites this graſs, together with 
four other kinds of Bent, into one great aſſem- 
blage, to which, from the variety it exhibits, 
be has given the trivial name, polymorpha. The 
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Dactylis. HA BITATION. The firſt, which we con- 
ceive to be a diſtinct ſpecies, and termed 
ftolonifera from its producing folones or 

| ſhoots from different parts of the creeping 
ſtem, we found by the river-fide near 
Lewiſham ; on Hampſtead Heath ; and in 
the gravel-pits on Blackheath, plentifully: 
the ſecond, (paluſtris) in a marſh betwixt 
Deptford and the half-way houſe to Rother- 
hithe : the third, (pumila) betwixt North 
End and Hampſtead: and the fourth, ( hl. 
vatita) which is the moſt uncommon, was 

5 8 obſerved by Mr. Ray in Hornſey Wood, 

; | and by Mr. Buddle, as quoted by Hud- 

ſon, in Beſbop Wood, near Hampſtead, 

The Creeping Bent, too, is rather 


; uncommon. 

g | DACTYLIS. 

| | (Lin. Sy/t. Nat. tom. ii. p. 95 u 
2 Smooth Cock's Foot Graſs. R 


SPARTUM ESSEXIANUM, SPICA GEMINA 
CLAUSA. Ran Syn. 39. 

'DacrTy11s with ſpikes of flowers which arc 
looſe, turned towards one fide, rough and 
numerous. Loefling It. 

Sea Graſs having a ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent, 
and a white ſtem terminated by a thick 


ſpile 


„„ ß  - * 


(A 


Virg. 
Perennial. Flowers in July and Auguſt. 
HABTITATTON. On the coaſt, in marſhes 
overflowed by the ſea: uncommon. We 
found it by Sea Reach, below Graveſend, 
and in ſeveral parts of the Effex coaſt. 
One plant we obſerved growing on a 
wall near Whitehall Stairs. It was ſeen by 
Merret, who calls it Gramen ſparteum 
capite bifido vel gemino, at Crixey Ferry, in 
Eſex. See his Pinax. p. 58. Mr. Bud- 
dle found it in the marſhes on the river 
 Wallfleet, near Fambridge Ferry, in Dengey 
Hundred, in Efſex ; and Mr. I. Sherard 
near the mouth of Feverſoan Creek, Rant 
Syn. 


. — <aEc_— 

This graſs riſes to the height of two feet and 
upwards. The ſtalk, which reſembles that of 
Reed, is cloathed with fix broad leaves, which 
are very ſmooth except on the edges, bent 
inwards, and longer than the culm. The ſpikes 
of flowers are chaffy, diverge, are turned 
towards one ſide, and conſiſt of florets which he 
over each other like tiles, and are rough behind, 
The huſks of the calyx are pointed, longer than 
the floret, and rough on the keel or ridge. The 
piſtil is long and hairy. 
M 2 The 
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The generical name Dafyl:s is of Greek ori- 
gin, and expreſſes the reſemblance of the divi- 
ſions of the panicle or ſpike, ſometimes four, 


1 five, ſix, or more, to expanded fingers. To a 
3 fancied likeneſs of another kind we owe the 
' | Engliſh name, Cock's foot graſs, which in the 


ſpecies now under conſideration, has the epithet 
: ſmooth annexed to it, from the ſoftneſs of its 
1 leaves, a character by which it is chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhed from the next ſpecies. The trivial name 
cynoſuroideg, de notes its affinity to the genus cyno- 


2 — — — 8 OY 


* ſurus, or Dog's Tail Graſs, many ſpecies of 

4 which are deſcribed in authors by the names of 

q gramen dadtylon, and gramen dactyloides. For the 

1 reaſon juſt aſſigned, the names dafyl:s, dactyloides, 

4 and gramen dadlylon, have been given by Bota- 

i nical writers to ſeveral other plants, particularly 

N in the genera phalaris, paſpalum, panicum, agroj- i y 

f tis, tripſacum, and andropogon. 
0 


1 Clnercta, Rough Cock's Foot Graſs. 
GRAMEN ASPERUM. Rai! Syn. 400. 
DacTtyLis having a panicle turned one 
| way, and the flowers collected into a glo- 
J bular form. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Spiked Graſs with a rough leaf. B. Pin. 

Dactylis having the ſheath of the leaves 
. double-edged (anceps) Gouan Hort. Monſp. 
: Perennial. Flowers from May to October. 


HABITATIOV. 


T RIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


church-yards; common. 


— — — — 


The height of this graſs is from two to three 
feet. The ſtalk is rough, as are likewiſe the 
leaves and panicle. The flowers are of a whitiſh 
colour, tinttured with red, and formed into a 
thick and compact aggregate at the extremity of 
the ſtalk. It is this particular diſpoſition of the 
diviſions of the panicle which has occaſioned the 
trivial name glomerata, by which this __—_ is 
diſtinguiſhed. 


ME LICA. 

(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. il. p. 92.) | 

Wood Melic Graſs, or Red Oat-Graſs of 
the Woods. 

GRAMEN AVENACEUM NEMORENSE, GLU- 
MIS RARIORIBUS EX FUSCO XERAMPE= 
LINIS. Rat. Syn. 40g. 

Mzlica with beardleſs petals, and an 
unbranched, nodding panicle. Lin. Sp. Pl. 

Mountain Oat-Graſs with few huſks. Bau- 
hin. Pin. 

Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. _ 

HaBiTATION. In woods, hedges, and 
mountainous places; likewiſe in the fiſ- 

fures 


85 
HABITATION. Among rubbiſh, on the Melica. 
ſides of fields, in meadows, and in 


Nutans, 


& 
: 
4 
5 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
ſures of rocks ; uncommon. We found it 
in Hanging Wood, Charlton, in a copſe near 
Hornſey, and at Gohanna, near Petworth in 
Suſſex, abundantly. Blackſtone obſerved it 
growing plentifully in the O Park Mood 
at Harefield, in Hornſey Wood near High- 
gate, and in the lane leading from Hare- 
feld to Rickmanſworth, near the chalk-pit. 
See Faſciculus Plant. p. 34, & Spec. Bot, 


7 — . —— 

The panicle of this graſs is pendulous, as the 
trivial name imports, and about ſix inches long. 
The huſks of the calyx are of a dark red, and 
ſhorter than the petals: theſe are unequal, and 
incloſe within each fructification a ſingle, yel- 
low, lucid, compreſſed, elliptical ſeed. Near 
the ſheath of the leaves is ſtationed an awl-ſhaped 
coloured ſtipula. 

Mr. Hudſon divides this ſpecies into two, one 
of which he calls Wood, the other Mountain Melic. 
To us, however, there appear not ſufficient 


grounds for this diſtinction: the charaQeriſtical 


differences which he aſſigns, being ſuch only, 
as either culture, change of ſoil and ſituation, 
or any of the other circumſtances which ſo 
often occaſion varieties in Pn may be ſup- 
poſed to produce. 

* The generical name Melica, as well as thoſe 


of Aira, Poa, and Bromus, Linnæus has reſtored 
| (0 
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Dioſcorides and Theophraſtus. 


AIRA. 
(Ln. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 91.) 
*Beardleſs. 
Tufted or Creſted Hair-Graſs. 
GRAMEN PUMILUM, SPICA PURPURO-AR- 

GENTEA MOLLI. Rar Syn. 396 
AiRA having a ſpiked panicle, beardleſs 

flowers that are longer than the footſtalk 

which ſupports them, and huſks that are 
pointed and unequal. Gouan Hort. Monſp. 

& Sauvage. | 
Perennial, Flowers in the ſummer months. 
HABITATION. In mountainous barren paſ- 

tures, but not common. We found it on 

Blackheath, near the gravel-pits, and by 

Whitefield's Mount. 

The ſtalks of this graſs rife ſometimes to the 
height of two feet and upwards : at other times 
they exceed not a ſpan in length. The ſpike 
or panicle is covered with a ſoft down, and is 


about an inch and a half, or two inches long. 
Within the two huſks of each calyx are fre- 


quently incloſed three fructifications; a circum- 


ſtance which confounds this ſpecies of Hair- 
Graſs with the former genus. Sometimes even 


to botanical nomenclature from the writings of Airs. 
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Cerulea. 


5  cras, and in Hornſey church- yard. Black- 


© 
. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


the huſky covers are found to involve four diſtinQ 
flowers. Theſe, as well as the glumes of the 
calyx, being often, terminated in a ſharp point, 
Botaniſts have ſometimes miſtaken this for an 
ariſta ; from which, however, a very light in- 
ſpection will enable us to diſtinguiſh it. The 
ſpicule or ſubdiviſions of the panicle have a 
ſhining appearance, and are ſupported on very 
ſhort footſtalks. The ſtamina are longer than 
the petals, and have whitiſh anthers. 

The epithet creſted, applied to this ſpecies, iz 
expreſſive of its mode of infloreſcence. 


Purple Hair-Graſs. 

GRAMEN PRATENSE SEROTINUM, PANI- 
CULA LONGA PURPURASCENTE. Rai 
Syn. 404. | 

A1RA having flat leaves, and a compaſ 
panicle compoſed of flowers which ſtand 
on footſtalks, and are beardleſs, convo- 
luted, and awi-ſhaped. Lin. Sp. Plant. & 
Fl. Suec. 


Leſſer Wood Reed-Graſs without joins 


Bauhin & Scheuchzer. 
Perennial. Flowers in the end of ſummer. 


HABITATION. In moiſt meadows, barren 


paſtures, and mountainous places. We 
found it on Blackheath, growing with the 
former ſpecies; ; likewiſe in a field near Par 


None 


the 


Ack. 
Lone 


3 
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the park on the farther fide of Mitebam 


Common, by the footway to the river. See 
Spec. Bot. & Pinax Rerum Nat. Britan. 
— ————— 

This graſs, the Gramen pratenſe, ſpicã Lavendule 
of Merret, riſes with a ſtalk which is finely 
ſtreaked, and varies in its height from eighteen 
inches to two feet and a half, Near the bottom, 
about half an inch from the root, is a ſingle 
joint, from which proceed the leaves, two or 
three in number, ſmooth, and hairy on the 
edges and upper ſurface. The remaining and 
principal part of the ſtalk, has no joints. The 


panicle is narrow, not diffuſe, from two to ſix 
inches in length. The flowers before expanſion 


are twiſted into the form of a very narrow cone. 


ſtone obſerved it in the moiſt meadows 
near Harefieſd Moor; and Merret, below 


25 


Aira. 


The anthers are blue; the piſtils * The 


root is bulbous. 

What happens occaſionally in the preceding 
ſpecies, occurs not unfrequently in this; three 
fructifications being found in many ſpecimens 
within the huſky covers of each calyx. Hence 
the affinity of both, at leaſt in fructification, to 
the genus Melica, in which the rudiment of a 
third floret is interjected betwixt the other two. 
Scheuchzer relates, that the glumes of the calyx 
are ſometimes found to involve only one flower. 
The ſame author mentions a variety of Purple 

N Hair- 
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- Aira. 


Azuariea. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Hair-Grafs, in every thing ſimilar to the ſpecies 
Juſt deſcribed, except in its height, which ſeldom 
exceeds five or ſix inches. 


Water Hair-Graſs. 

GRAMEN MILIACEUM AQUATICUM. X. 
Syn. 402. 

A1RAa having flat leaves, a ſpreading pani- 
cle, and flowers that are beardleſs, ſmooth, 
blunt, and longer than the calyx. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 

Flote Millet Graſs with a {ſweet taſte, Mer. 
ret Pinax. 

Perennial. Flowers in by 

HABITATION. In moiſt places, and by the 
ſides of rivers, ponds, and ſtreams, but 

not very common. We found it on the 
outer wall of the wharf, oppoſite NVorfoll 
College, near Greenwich ; at Milbank ; by 
Chelſea water-works ; and on the ſides of 
the canal 1 in St. James Park, 


——————— | ; 
The erett part of the ſtalk of this graſs (for 
the lower part is proſtrate, and ſtrikes root) 
riſes to the height of a foot or eighteen inches, 
and is ſoft, ſmooth, and pretty thick, eſpecially 
towards the top. From the joints, which arc 
two or three in number, proceed the ſtem- 
| 4 leaves 


P 
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leaves. Theſe are ſmooth, ſomewhat pale, of a 
pyramidal figure, ending gradually in a point. 


The panicle at the extremity of the culm reſem- 


bles that of Millet Graſs, and is four or five inches 
long, lax, and exceedingly, diffuſe. In ſome 
flowers of the aggregate we find a fingle fructifi- 
cation only within the huſks of the calyx. 


| * Bearded. q 

Turfy Hair-Graſs, or Corn-Graſs. 

GRAMEN MILIACEUM sECETALE MAJus. 
R. Syn. 40g. | 

Alx having flat leaves, a fpreatiag pani- 
cle, and petals that are hairy at the baſe, 
and terminate in a ſhort ſtraight beard. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Talleſt Corn-Graſs with an elegant, reed- 

ie like, diffuſed panicle. Baubin, Scheuch- 

lk zer, Parkinſon & Gerard. 

Dy I Larger Reed-like Millet Graſs with a droop- 

ol! ing panicle. Barr. Icon. 

Perennial. Flowers 1n the ſummer node. 


HABITATION. In fertile meadows, eſpe- 
cially in a moiſt ſoil; likewiſe in woods, 
and among corn, not unfrequent. We 
found it in Char/ton Wood, in a moiſt 
place; and in a corn-field betwixt Brom- 
ley and Hayes. dar A 
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LOG - INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Ain. The ſtalks of this graſs have two or three 
joints, and riſe to the height of three feet and 
upwards. The radical leaves which form the 
turf, grow in bundles, and frequently exceed a 
foot and a half in length. They are deeply fur- 
rowed on both ſides; rough on the upper ſurface 
if rubbed. downwards with the finger, ſmooth 
.on the under. The leaves which ſurround 
the ſtem and proceed from the joints, have 
a fimilar ſtrufture ; but are conſiderably leſs, 
The panicle at the extremity of the culm is 
very large and diffuſe, of a ſhining filky gloſs, 
and purple colour intermixed with white. The 
fſpicule or ſubdiviſions of the panicle are point- 
ed, and grow by fives. The huſks of the calyx 
are beardleſs, and longer than the petals. - Of 
the two flowers which they involve one is ſmooth 
and ſeſſile; the other has a true hairy footſtalk, 
and protrudes from the baſe a ſtraight ariſta that 
is ſhorter than the huſks. The largeſt petal has 
generally three teeth at the apex, the leak only 
two. 
Mr. Ray mentions RW of graſs very like 
that which has been juſt deſcribed, but 
Ul much leſs, and with a beautiful reddiſſi 
k talk, found by Mr. Lawſon in the foreſt 
of Whinfield, Clibburn-fiekd, and Great 
Stricklandfield in Weſtmoreland, =R—© 
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GRAMEN NEMOROSUM, PANICULIS ALBIS, Airs 
CAPILLACEO FOLIO. Rui Syn. 407. © * 
Alx A having briſtly or capillary leaves, 
ſtalks that are almoſt naked, a ſpreading 
panicle, and twiſte@ flower-ſtalks. Lin. 
Ip. F. 1 
Perennial. Flowers in the end of ſummer. 
HaBiTATION. On heaths and rocky pla- 
ces; likewiſe in woods and barren paſ- 
tures, We found it in Petworth Park, 
Suſſex; in Hanging Wood near Charlton, in 
ne great abundance; on Weſtheath, betwixt 
1. Erith and Plumſtead, and on Blactbeatb, 
yx near the gravel-pits, and by Whizefield's 
Of Mount. . 
th : — _C—— 
This graſs, termed fleæuoſa from its winding or 
at i twiſted footſtalks, riſes with ſeveral ſtems to the 
: height of a foot or eighteen inches. Each ſtalk. 
"ly nas three or four joints, but thinly covered with 
| leaves, except at the bottom. The leaves are 
ke WY very flender, and reſemble hair. They ſeldom 
put WM exceed five inches; and at the joints rarely two. 
lin The panicle is very looſe, of a light purple, 
reſt three or four inches long, and compoſed of a 
e few ſlender branches, which are ſubdivided into 
others ſtill more ſlender. From the baſe of the 
petals of each floret on the outſide is protruded a 
twiſted ſpiral jointed beard like that of Oat, of 
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Aira. 


P Fax, 


Annual. F lowers in May. 


The leaves are ſhort, ſeldom exceeding half an 


when they feel generally rough. The panicle or 


ately, and at unequal diſtances. - The huſks of 


INDIGENOUS Bo TAN YYY 
the length of the n and * turns back. 


_ wards. 8 95 | N L 


ebene Hair-Grafs. 

Cain. PARVUM PRACOX, PANICULA, 
(rorios sp A) *LAXA CANESCENTE. 
Rar Syn. 407. 

Alx A having capillary leaves ih angular 
| ſheaths, ſpiked panicles, and florets which 
are bearded at the baſe. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


HABITATION. In 1 paſtures, com- 
mon. i 


This graſs i in a fandy foil ſeldom attains the 
height of four inches; in a more favourable ſitu- 
ation it has been known to exceed half a foot, 
The roots conſiſt of ſeveral ſhort, flender, 
white, unbranched, and capillary fibres. The 
ſtalks near the bottom have two or three joints; 
from the lowermoſt of which, another culm or 
ſmall branch is often obſerved to proceed. 


inch, very narrow, finely ſtreaked, and ſmooth, 
unleſs when rubbed downwards with the finger, 


rather ſpike is about halfan inch long, and com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſmall branches placed alter- 


the calyx are equal, thoſe of the flower unequal; 
the 


TRIANDRIA DICGYNI A. 


* 


* 


the largeſt emitting from its back, a litile below | ai, 
the middle, a twiſted beard like that of the * — 


ceding ſpecies. 


Panicled Graſs. ; 

GRAMEN PANICULATUM, LOCUSTIS 2UR- 

PURO-ARGENTEIS, 'ANNUUM. R. Syn. 
407. 

Aix A having capillary leaves, a gen 
panicle, and flowers which are bearded, 
and ſtand wide from each other in different 
directions. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Leaſt Soft Panicled Graſs. Magnol. & 
Scheuchzer. 

Annual. Flowers in June and July. 

HABITATION. In barren paſtures. We 

found this and the preceding ſpecies grow- 

ing together on Blackheath, in Charlton 

Wood, and in the lanes about Deprford. 

— 22 ( 

This very elegant graſs varies greatly as to its 
eight; being found in ſome ſituations only 
wo inches high, and in others exceeding a foot. 
he fibres of the root are white. The ſtalks are 
ender, and have two or three joints. The 
adical leaves are half an inch, or an inch long ; 
hoſe which proceed from the upper joints often 
louble that ſize, The panicle is diffuſe, and 
conſiſts 


Silver Hair-Grafs, or Small Annual Fair — 
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Briza. 


Media. 


involves two fructifications, and has the like 


grow purple in ripening. 


who in his Prodromus, denominatgs this graſs 


Shaker, Quaking-Graſs, Cow-Quakes, and 


| GRrAMEN TREMULUM MAJUS. Rait. Syn 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
conſiſts of ſeveral ſmall ficule, each of which 
number of ſmall and ſhort ariſtæ. Of the florets, 
one is ſeſſile, the other ſupported on a footſtalk. 
The ſummit of the culm, and the flower-ſtalks, 


The trivial name caryoplyllea ſeems to have 
been ſuggeſted to Linnaus by Cafpar Bauhin, 


Caryophyllus aruenſes glaber minimus. 


BRIZA. 
(Lin. t. Nat. tom. ii. p. 94.) 


| Ladies Hair. 


412. 


Bx1z a having the ſubdiviſions of the panicle 


formed into an elliptical figure, and the 
calyx ſhorter than the florets, which are 
ſeven in number. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


f Meadow Phalaris of Gerard. 


ſome imagine, the proverb, May, come 
ſhe early, come ſhe late, makes the 
* cow quake; that is, produces the 
tremulous graſs called Cow-Quakes, 


„ HABITATIOV, 


I 
Perennial. Flowers in May. Hence, 2 ' 
8 


TRIAND RIA DIGYNIA:: 


very common. 
1 

This graſs has received the ſeveral Engliſh 

names juſt enumerated, from the laxity of its 


panicles and flowers, which expoſes it to agita- 


tion from the leaſt motion of the air. The 
ſtalks vary in height from a ſpan to a foot and 
a half, and have ſometimes two, but more com- 
monly three joints. From theſe proceed the 
leaves, which are from two to four inches long, 
ſtreaked, pointed, and rough on both ſurfaces 
and on the edges if rubbed downwards. The 


number of florets within each huſky calyx is 


generally ſeven, as Linnzus's ſpecific deſcription 
imports ; but there occur inſtances in this ſpe- 
ties of Quaking-Grafs, in which the glumes of the 
calyx are found to involve fix, eight, and nine 
fructifications. | 
Briza is one of thoſe names which Linnæus 
claims to have reſtored to Botany from the 


ancients, His pretenſions, in this caſe, how- 


ever, may be diſputed; as the ſame name occurs 


in the writings of Dalechamp, Dodonzus and 


Gerard“. The epithet media, or middle, is 
aligned to the preſent ſpecies of Briza to diſtin- 
guiſh it from two other ſpecies of the ſame 


* 


* The Briza of theſe Botaniſts is the triticum monococcum of 
O genus, 
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HARBITATTON. In meadows and pſy Bri za. 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Toa. genus, the one much leſs, the other greatly 
” ſuperior in ſize. Gerard, for what reaſon/ we 
know not, claſſes. the plant under conſideration 
with Canary Graſs by the name of Pfalaris pra- 
tenſis: and, by a moſt whimſical etymology, de- 
rives the generical appellation from the celebra- 

ted Sicilian ane of the ſame name. 


Te. POA. | 
(Lin. St. Nature, tom. ii. p. 92) | 


Aquatics, 1- Aquatic Meadow-Grals, or Great Water- 
Reed-Graſs. 

GRAMEN AQUATICUM aner. _ Syn, 
411. 

Poa having a diffuſe panicle, the extreme 

ſubdiviſions of which are linear, beardleſs, 
compreſſed, and contain fix ee. each. 
Sp. Plant. & Act. Stock. 

Talleſt Panicled Marſh Graſs. Bauh, & 
Scbeuchzer. 

Broad-leaved Panicled Water-Graſs. Baul. 
& Moriſon. : 

Perennial. Flowers in the end of ſummer. 

HABITATTION. In ditches, marſhes, and 
by the fides of ſtreams, ponds, and rivers, 
common. | 

—— > ͤ ——⏑ — 

This very beautiful graſs riſes with a ſmooth 

thick, double-edged ſtalk, reſembling that o 

* 


C 


the Reed, to the height of a man and upwards. 
The leaves are ſword-ſhaped, broad, pointed, 


and on the under ſurface have a prominent ridge, 
which, as well as the edges, feels rough if rubbed 
downwards. , Thoſe which proceed from the up- 
permoſt joints ſeldom exceed eight or ten inch- 
es: whilſt towards the bottom, they are ſome. 
times thrice that length. The panicle 1s truly 


elegant, about a foot long, and compoſed of ſpi- 


culz which incloſe within the ſame huſky calyx, 
generally fix ; ſometimes, however, five, ſeven, 
and even ten diſtin fructiſications. 

Mr. Ray obſerves that on account of its 
height, and the thickneſs of the ſtem, this ſpe- 
cies of Poa has been termed by ſome, not 
improperly, Reed-Graſs. The tuft or panicle, 
however, is not beſet with down, as in the Reed, 
but compoſed of a number of ſcaly ſpiculæ. 


Great Meadow-Graſs. 
GRAMEN PRATENSE PANICULATUM MA- 


JUS, LATIORE FOLIO, no THEOPHRAS=- 


TI. Rai; Syn. 409. 

Poa having a diffuſe panicle, whoſe minute 
ſubdiviſions are ſmooth, and involve five 
flowers each; and an erect cylindrical 
ſtem. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Poa with elliptical, compreſſed, and beard- 
leſs piculg. Fl. Lapp. 

Perennial, Flowers in ſummer. - 

O2 HaniTATION. 
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Trivialis . 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
HABITATION. In fertile meadows and paſ- 


tures, every where. It grows hkewiſe 
frequently on walls; as do ſeveral other 


graſſes, particularly Poa rigida compreſſa 
and annua, Feſtuca myuros, and ovina, Hor- 


deum murinum and Poa bulboſa; the laſt but 


rarely. 


— . — 
The ſtalks of this graſs, the Poa of Theophraſ- 
tus, riſe to the height of eighteen inches or two 


feet, have three or four joints, and are ſmooth to 


the touch. The leaves are finely ſtreaked, 
taper gradually to a point, and on both ſurfaces 
and edges, feel rough when rubbed downwards 
betwixt the fingers; as do likewiſe the branches 
of the panicle, and the back of the huſks of the 
calyx. This ſenſation perceptible in many graſ- 
ſes, is occaſioned by a number of very minute 
ſharp denticuli, which, though inviſible to the 
naked eye, are ſeen diſtinaly by the aſſiſtance 
of glaſſes. 

The panicle 1s looſe, and compoſed of very 
ſmall ſpiculæ, which do not always incloſe five 
florets, as the Linnæan charatter aſſerts; but 
are even more commonly found incloſing three, 
and ſometimes two fruktifications. 


Common Meadow Graſs. 12452 
GRAMEN PRATENSE PANICULATUM ME- 


DIUM. Rai Syn. 409. 
| Poa 


TRIANDRIA DICYNIA.' 
minute ſubdiviſions of which involve three 


at the baſe; with an erect cylindrical ſtem. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 
WM Perennial. Flowers in Summer. 


HABITATION. In meadows and paſtures, 


common. 

a — — — | a 

j The ſtalks of this ſpecies of Meadow Graſs 

, are rough, numerous, about a foot high, have 

pour or hve joints, and ſometimes tend to pro- 
I cumbency. The leaves are finely ſtreaked, 
* Wrough on the edges and under fide, and have a 

© Wong pointed ſtipula at the baſe; by which cha- 

"y ratter this graſs is principally diſtinguiſhed from 


the preceding ſpecies, in which the membrana- 
ccous ſtipula is ſhort and blunt. The panicle 
too is leſs diffuſe than in Great Meadow-Graſs, 
and conſiſts of ſpiculæ which incloſe generally 
three, ſometimes two, rarely four fructifications. 


Marſh Meadow Graſs. 
RAMEN PALUSTRE, PANICULA SPECIO- 
SA. Baub. Pin, | 

POA having a diffuſe panicle, whoſe minute 
| ſubdiviſions generally involve three fruc- 
ME- | tifications; and leaves that are rough on 

the under ſurface. Lin. Sp. Plant, 

POA Narrow- 


Poa having a ſomewhat diffuſe panicle, the. 


flowers each, and are downy (pubeſcentes) 
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Paluftris. 
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- HaniTaTION: In ditches and boggy 


forth a number of whitiſh capillary radicles, from 
- whence proceed other ſtalks, generally riſes to 


wards with the finger. The panicle at the top of 
the culm forms a beautiful pyramid, and ex- 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Narrow-leaved Water-Grafs with an elegant 
panicle. Scheuchzer Agroſt. 
Perennial. Flowers in the end of n 


ground, and by the ſide of rivers; not 
unfrequent. We found it plentifully Near 
_ Crawley's wharf, beyond Greenwich ; in the 
FR betwixt Deptford and Londen, 
growing with the larger Water Poa, and 
other aquatics; at Whrtehall ſtairs ; and in 
Totbill Fields, Weſtminſter. 
— — — 


The ſtalk of this graſs, the lowermoſt joints of 
which perform the office of a root, by ſending 


the height of two or three feet. The leaves, 
which are fix or ſeven inches in length, feel 
rough, eſpecially on the back, if rubbed down- 


ceeds in length half a foot. In weeding the 
rice-fields, ſays Seguier in his Plante Veronenſe, 
this ſpecies of Poa is known, when young, by. 
the glaucous or bluiſh - appearance of the 
leaves; when it has attained greater maturity, 
by the little ſpines, viſible by a microſcope, 


that roughneſs when preſſed downwards whict 1 
| Wa 


TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA.' 
was mentioned above. Mr. Hudſon, in the laſt 


10g 


Poa. 


edition of his Flora, conſiders this ſpecies as a — 


variety only of the n 


Bulbous Meadow Graks. 


GRAMEN ARVENSE  PANICULA CRISPA, 
B. Pin. 


Poa having a ſomewhat Cds panicle 


with the flowers on one ſide; each /prcula 
or ſubdiviſion containing four flowers. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Poa having footſtalks with a bene baſe. 
Goet. Stamp. | 
Perennial. - Flowers in May and June. 
HABITATION. In meadows and paſtures; 
likewiſe in corn- fields, and on dry heathy 
hills. It ſometimes too, but more rarely 
is found on walls. We obſerved it on a 
wall in Fulham: likewiſe on Hampſtead 
Heath, and on Shooter's Hill near the top. 
— — | 
The roots confiſt of ſeveral flender whitiſh 
fibres, involving a number of ſmall bulbs, from 
which proceed the ſtalks and leaves, The for- 
mer are eretct, cylindrical, and upwards of a ſpan 
long. The latter are ſmooth, narrow, of a 
glaucous colour, and decreaſe gradually to the 
top, where they exceed not half an inch in 


length, The panicle is ſomewhat more than an 
inch 


Bulboſa, 
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INDIGENOUS BO TAN Y. 
inch long, not very diffuſe, and though it 


Scheuchzer, to have five fructifications within 
the two huſks of each calyx. 


GRAMEN PRATENSE MEDIUM, CULMO 
 COMPRESSO. Rau Syn. 409. 
Poa having a cloſe compact panicle with the 
flowers on one fide; and an oblique flat- 
tened ſtem. Fl. Suec. & Sp. Plant. 
Wall Graſs with a creeping root. B. Pin. 
Panicled Graſs with a creeping root, and a 
compreſſed ſtem. Vaill. Paris. © 
Perennial. Flowers in the ſummer months. 
HABITATION. Chiefly on walls; ſome- 
times in meadows and church- yards. 
From a fibrous, creeping root, are produced 
ſeveral flattened ſtalks upwards of a foot high. 
Theſe creep at the bottom, and are cloathed at 
the joints, which are eight or nine in number, 
and of a purpliſh hue, with bluiſh-green leaves, 
that are ſmooth except on the edges, and two or 
three inches long. The panicle is ſtiff, ſome- 
what rough, and compact, except in the time of 
flowering, when it ſpreads conſiderably, but 
quickly reſumes its former contracted mode of. 
infloreſcence. The anthers are. of a pale ycl-W;, 
4 ED low; 


le 
U- 


TRIAND RIA DIOGYNIA. 


low; the ſummits ol the ſtyles white and ſea- 
thery. 


Annual, or Dwarf Meadow-Grafs Suffolk 
Grafs. | 

GRAMEN PRATENSE MINUS, SEU VULGA- 
TISSIMUM. Rau Syn. 408. | 

Poa having a ſpreading rectangular panicle, 
the extreme diviſions of which are obtuſe ; 
and an oblique flattened ſtem. Lin. Sp. Pl. 

Poa with a weak ſtem, and a triangular 
panicle, the extreme di viſions of which are 
{mooth, and contain three flowers each. 
Hall. Hiſt. 

Leſſer Panicled Meadow-Graſs. Bauh. Pin, 

Leaſt White and Red Meadow-Grafs. Ger. 
Em. 

Annual. Flowers from March till the end 
of autumn. It is ſometimes found in 
flower under the ſnow. Pollich. 

HABITATION. In meadows and paſtures, 
very common; likewiſe in gardens, where 
it proves a troubleſome weed, and ſome- 
times on walls. 

——— — — 

This graſs, © which” as Mr. Curtis obſerves, 
is common to every quarter of the globe”, 
and flowers, we may add, in every feaſon of the 

P | year, 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


year, riſes with a weak ſlender ſtalk to'the height 
of fix or eight inches. The leaves are of a light 
green colour, and being ſmooth, tender, and 


ſucculent, afford to cattle a very agreeable and 


Marttima, 


nutritious paſture. The panicle is roundiſh, 
diffuſe, yet not pendulous, turned chiefly to one 
fide, and conſiſts of a number of beardleſs „i- 


culæ, which in their general appearance bear a 


conſiderable reſemblance to the panicles of the 
ſmall Quaking Graſs, the Briza minor of Linnæ- 


us. The anthers and ſummits are like thoſe of 


the preceding ſpecies, which it likewiſe ſome- 
what reſembles in its flattened ſtem. 


Sea Meadow-Graſs. 
GRAMEN PANICULATUM MARITIMUM 
 VULGATISSIMUM. Ran Syn. 409. 


Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. - 


HABITATION. On the ſea coaſt, as the 
name imports, very frequent. We found 
it in great abundance on the ſhore at 
Northfleet, near the New Dock, Graveſend, 
Cliffe, Gillingham, Tilbury, and Purfleet. 

| | 
The ſtalks of this graſs riſe to the height of a 
foot and upwards, and are clothed at the joints 
with ſhort, narrow leaves, which being rolled 
together ſcroll-wiſe, reſemble thoſe of ruſh. 

The panicle is about three inches in length, 


purpliſh, 


TRIANDRTA DIGYNIA; 
m W purpliſh, not very diffuſe, and compoſed of ſpi- 
it culz that are oblong, narrow, ſcaly, and beardleſs. 
d Sea-Poa is ſometimes found three feet high. The 


d whole plant, like other maritime vegetable pro- 
h, ductions, has a glaucous or ſea- green hue, 


„Small Hard Meadow Graſs. 
2 OGRAMEN EXILE DURIUSCULUM IN MURIS 


he ET ARIDIS PROVENIENS. RA Syn. 
K- 410. 

ol W Poa having a lance-ſhaped panicle that is 
ge- ſome what branched, and whoſe flowers 


ſtand in alternate order, and are turned 
to one ſide. Ln. Sp. Plant. 
Hard Darnel Wall-Graſs with an erect rigid 
bu ſpike: Mori. Hiſt. 
Leſſer Hard Panicled Graſs with a — 
root. Tourn. I Mit. 
Annual. Flowers in ſummer. 
md MHaniTATION. On walls and houſes, ind 
at W in dry paſtures, frequent. 
end, — — | 
This is a very ſmall graſs ; the ſtalk ſometimes 
ot exceeding three inches in height. The tri- 
ial names, both Latin and Engliſh, are expreſ- 
ve of the ſtiffneſs or rigidity of the panicle, 
hich in this ſpecies conſiſts of a number of 
blong, narrow, ſcaly ſpiculæ, each involving 
rom three to nine fructifications. 
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O. | Sheep's Feſcue Graſs. 
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Fzsruca having a compaRt, bearded pani 


* 
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5 Flowers in the ſummer months, 


| ſquare at top, where they are likewiſe thinly 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
FESTUCA. 
(Lin. Syf. Nature, tom. ii. p. 96.) 


GRAMEN CAPILLACEUM, LOCUSTELLIS 
PENNATIS NON ARISTATIS, Rau On, 


410. 


cle that is turned to one ſide, a 

talk almoſt naked, and briltly leaves. 

Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Larger Graſs with ſhort ruſhy leaves, and a 
black root. Baub. Pin. & Scheuchzer 


Fn | 
Creſted Graſs with blackiſh panicles. Lag. 
Pri-. | 


HABITATION. In dry rarer paſtures, 
and on barren heaths, frequent. It i 


ſometimes found growing on walls, as on 
Lord A Ss, Blackheath, | 


From a fibrous blackiſh root is formed a tui 
conſiſting. of ſeveral; bundles of ſtems and leaves. 
The former are very ſlender, ere, fmooth, 


covered with leaves, and vary in height from 


three to nine inches, or even a foot, The lat- 
ter 


Fas! AQ _-+ 88 


TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA.' 
ter, as well as the other leaves of the plant, 
reſemble hairs, and feel rough to the touch, if 


rubbed downwards with the finger. The panicle 
is erett, two or three inches long, (its extreme 


divifions involving from three to fix fruftifi- 
cations) and compact, except at the time of flow- 


ering, when, like Poa compreſſa, and ſome other 
graſſes, it ſpreads conſiderably, and thereby 


occaſions no ſmall difficulty i in detefting the peu 


cies to the enquiring Botaniſt. 
OsszzVv. Sheep's Feſcue has occafioned 
ſome difpute among writers, with refpe to its 


utility in huſbandry ; fome, as Linnæus, Gme-, 


lin, and Anderfon, afferting its excellence as a 
paſture to all kinds of cattle, but chiefly ſheep, 
which, in Sweden, we are informed, have no 
reliſh for ſuch hills and heaths as want it; 
others, as Curtis, affirming its total inaptitude 
for that purpoſe. The reader, who is deſirous 
of full information on the ſubject, is referred to 


the ingenious work of Mr. Anderſon, and to 


Stillingfleet's and Curtis's © Obſervations on the 
« Britiſh Graſſes ;** in the laſt of which produc- 
tions, in particular, he will find ſome very uſe- 
ful and intereſting matter; 

Linnæus had aſſerted in his Flora Suecica, that 
ſheep, however fondly attached to the graſs in 
queſtion, always left the flower- ſtems untouched, 
as if impreſſed by nature with an inſtinctive care 
* the * of fructification. This, however, 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


 Feſtuca. Stillingfleet denies, and relates, from his own 


experience, that © either ſheep or ſome other 
« animals do eat the flowering ſtems of this 
« graſs; for, upon Banſtead Downs there was 
« nothing to be ſeen but the radical leaves of 
« jt, unleſs amongſt the buſhes, near the hedges, 
« where it was guarded from the ſheep f.“ Be 
this as it may, it is certain that, in general, from 
whatever cauſe, the flower-ſtems of many of the 
es are left untouched by the cattle ; as may 
be evidently diſcerned by any perſon who will 
take the trouble of only ſlightly inſpeQing the 
meadows and paſtures in his neighbourhood. 
Feſcue, the Engliſh name of this genus, is 
manifeſtly derived by a ſpecies of Anagram from 


the Latin Feſtuca, which properly ſignifies the 


ſhoot or ſtalk of a tree or herb, and ſtraw of a 
graſs. 


Capon's Tail Graſs, or Wall Feſcue. 
GRAMEN MURORUM S$SPICA LONGISSIMA, 


Rai Syn. 415. 


FesTuCa with a drooping panicle reſem- 


bling a ſpike, flower-cups that are very 
ſmall and beardleſs, and rough long: 
bearded flowers. Lin. Syſt. Nat. 


— — 


+ Stillingfleet's Miſcellaneous Tracts, p. 385. 
Mouſe- 


TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


n WW Mouſe-tailed Feſcue Graſs with a ſpike, the 
r flowers of which are turned to one ſide. 
Is Stheuchzer. 


Annual. Flowers from June to „ September 
HABTITATION. On heaths, and dry barren 


of fields in a gravelly ſoil, frequent. It 
8 is found too on walls, as on thoſe of Dul- 
wich College. 


ay | 

ill | — — 

he | | | 
The trivial names, Myurost, and Capon's 

is Tail, reſpett the form of the panicle of this 

m sraſs, which is long, narrow, and drooping, and 


he Nconſiſts of ſeveral very flender ſcaly ſpiculæ, 
whoſe huſks terminate in long, ſharp, purple 
beards, From ſituation, the ſtalks are found to 
ary, in point of height, from ſix inches to two 
feet, 


Small Panicted Oat-Graſs with ans; Ber- 


ren Feſcue Graſs. 
RAMEN PANICULATUM BROMOIDES MI- 


NUS, PANICULIS ARISTATIS UNAM PAR- 
TEM SPECTANTIBUS. Rar Syn. 415. 

ESTUCA With a panicle turned to one fide, 
the extreme diviſions of which are erect 


and ſmooth ; and flower-cups, one of the 
huſks of which is very ſmall, and beard- 
4 leſs, 


5 WM hills; likewiſe in hedges, and by the ſides 
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Feſtuca; 
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Bromoides. 
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them. With reſpect to their general air, the 


- Bromes; and theſe laſt have likewiſe, in all their 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


leſs, the other bearded. Lin. Sp. Plant. & 
Royen Lugdb. 
Annual. Flowers in ſummer. . 


HABITATION. On walls, heaths, and in 
dry paſtures. It grows plenttfully with 


— .. — | 
This ſpecies is chiefly diſtinguiſned from the 
preceding, which it greatly reſembles, by : 
ſhorter and broader panicle, the ſpiculæ of which 
are likewiſe larger, and by a ſtalk that is inter. 
cepted by a greater number of joints. The tri. 
vial name, Bromaides, expreſſes its general 
reſemblance to graſſes of the genus Bromas or 
Breme. There is indeed a great fimilarity 
betwixt the Feſcues and Bromes; and a ſtudent 
has need of every auxiliary, both from habit and 
ſcientific charaQer, to be enabled to diſtinguiſh 


Feſcues have not ſo ſpreading a panicle as the 


ſpecies, a proper ariſta protruded by the lower 
petal, from below its apex ;. whilſt in the genus 
Feſtuca, ſome of the ſpecies are beardleſs, and 
in thoſe which are otherwiſe, it 1s not ſo pro- 
perly an awn with which they are armed as: 
gradually tapering prolongation of the chaffy hulk 


of the petal. 


GRrAMENlB: 


k . 
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TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 
GRAMEN AQUATICUM CUM LONGISSIMA 


PANICULA. Ran Syn. 412. 


Frs rucæ having an ere@ branched panicle, 
the ſpiculz of which have ſcarce any foot- 


ſtalk, and are cylindrical and 5 
Lin. $p. Plant. & Flora Suecica. _ 
Flote Graſs with many ſpikes. Bauh. Pin. 
Floating Darnel-Graſs with a very long divi⸗ 
ded ſpike. Moriſ. Hiſt. 
perennial. Flowers in the ſummer months. 
HaABTTATIOx. In ditches and 
uncommon. It grows abundantly in 
Toter-Diteh; in the boggy grounds on 
Hampſtead Heath and in Charlton-Wood ; 
about Deptford and Leuiſbam, in the ditches 
about C helſea Water-Works ; and on Black- 
heath, in a piece of water near the mills. 


Spiked or Darnel Feſeue Grals, with beard- 
leſs flowers. 

This variety of Flote Feſcue grows natu- 
rally in meadows and paſtures in June and 
July. We found it in the meadows about 
Eltham and Bromley, and in Wookoich-War- 
ren. A ſingle plant, too, we obſerved in 
Privy-Garden, 


of the north-wall next Parliament-Street.. 


— 2 —-— 
The Sn of this Graſs often exceeds afoot 


and a half in length, grows on one fide, and is 
Q loofe 


ponds, not - 


Whitehall, at. the bottom 
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Decumbens. 


- GRAMEN AVENACEUM PARVUM PROCUNM- 


 FesTUCA having an erect panicle, the ſpi. 


upper being more erect. They are ſmooth 


of the flote-feſcue boiled in milk; and the graſs 
furniſhes no contemptible nouriſhment for horſes, 


itſelf is known by the name of Manna-Graſs. 


INDIGENOUS: BOTANY; : 


looſe and ſpreading at bottom, more compact 
and contracted at top. It conſiſts af a great 


number of eylindrical ſcaly ſpiculg, involving 
each from nine to twelve fructifications, the 
huſks of which have an aſh-coloured or filver 
edge. The root is creeping and fibrous. The 
ſtem is procumbent, four or five feet in length 
including the flower, of a light green, ſtriated 
and frequently branched below. The lower 
leaves float upon the ſurface- of the water, the 


above, rough below. 
* In the north of Germany, as Schreber informs 
us, the peaſants make a good repaſt on the ſeeds 


which, when troubled with worms, are likewiſe 
ſaid to receive benefit from a decottion of the 
huſks. The ſeeds have a mawkiſh taſte like 
manna, and are ſo termed on ſome parts of the 
continent, particularly in Poliſh Pruffia, and 
Scania, a province of Sweden, where the plant 


Decumbent Feſcue Graſs. 


4 


BENS, PANICULIS NON ARISTATIS ] 


Rai Syn. 408. 


4 eule or ultimate ſubdiviſions of which arc 
nearly 


\ fpr 
n are 
arly 
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nearly elliptical and beardleſs; à flower- Brom. 


cup larger than the florets, and a * 72 
bent ſtem. Lin. S Ja Plant. 

Perennial.. Flowers in ſummer. 

HABITATION. In - moiſt meadows; and 
ſometimes on dry barren heaths. We 
obſerved it in Greenwich Part, and on 


Blackheath ; and it was ſeen by Blackſtone 


on Harefield Common, and in a field neat 
Battles Mell. Spec. Bot. & Faſcie.” 
B ROMUSs. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 97.) 
Larger Corn Oat-Graſs, with an inflated 
huſk; Lob Graſs. 
FesTUCA AVENACEA SPICIS HABITIORI- 
BUS, .GLUMIS GLABRIS. Raii Syn. 414. 


Bxouus having a ſpreading panicle, with 


elliptical ſpiculz, and ſtraight arffe. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 


Feſcue Graſs with hairy huſks. B. Pin. & 
Scheuchzer. 


Annual. Flowers in the beginning of ſum- 


mer. 


IHATTATION. In corn: fields, eſpecially 


among rye, as the name imports. It 
grows likewiſe occaſionally in dry pat- 
tures, and in church- yards. We found it 


2 2 in 


. 


INDIGENOUS 'BOTANY7 
in great abundance in the church-yard of 
Pancras in Middle dex, and of Homahuroh In 


3 


F rom a fibrous root riſes a ſmooth, ſtreaked, 
cylindrical ftalk, to the height of three or four 
Feet. The leaves are flat, of a light green, and 
hairy on both ſides. The panicle is ſometimes 
half a foot long, droops at the top, and contains 
in its ſpiculz or ultimate ſubdiviſions from eight 
to ten fructifications. 

*The ſeeds of this ſpecies of Brome are laid to 
poſſeſs an intoxicating quality; and when mixed 
with corn, impart to bread a diſagreeable bitter 
taſte. ö : {Fs 


Soft Brome, or Field Brome Graſs. 

FESTUCA AVENACEA HIRSUTA, PANICU- 
LIS MINUS SPARSIS. Ran Syn. 419. 

Brxomus with a panicle ſomewhat erett, 
elliptical ſpikes with ſtraight ai, and 
leaves that are 7 and very ſoft. Ln. 
Fp. Plant. 

Meadow Oat-G a ſcaly and hairy 
panicle. Moric. Hiſt. 

Annual. Flowers at the ſame time with the 
preceding ſpecies, which 1t greatly reſem- 
bles. 

HABITATION. In dry meadows and pal- 

_ tures, very common. It is found in 2 
8 | 0 


TRIANDRIA DIGT NIA. 


of the unn growing 
vith Darnel, Burdock, Wall-Barl 
Hedge-Muſtard. — Dock; ud; Black 
Horehound. 
2 w_ * * 14 ' 
The name of Soft Brome- is ; very properly 


applied to this graſs, the ſtalks, leaves, and even 
flowers of which are totally covered with a whitiſh 


17 
Btomus. 


down. It is not ſo tall as the preceding ſpecies; 


the panicles too are more compakłt, the huſks leſs 
inflated, and the ſpiculz generally involve fix 
fruQtifications. Such, however, notwithſtanding 
theſe diftinQions, is the general reſemblance of 
this ſpecies to the preceding, that we cannot 
blame Mr. Hudſon for incorporating them along 
with a variety of each into one great aſſemblage, 
to which, as on other occaſions of the ſame kind, 
from the diverſity they exhibit, he has annexed 
the trivial name Polymorphus. 


Barren Brome-Graſs ; Great Wild Oat- 
Graſs, or Drank. 

FESTUCA AVENACEA STERILI1S ELATIOR, 
SEU Bxowos DrosconDiS, Rai Syn. 
412. 

Herb Bromos, or Barren Oat of Parkinſon. 

Annual. Flowers during the ſummer. 

HABITATION. In hedges, by the road-ſide, 
and ig rubbiſh; very common. 

Ons, 
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Ons. It was this ſpecies of Brome Graſs ſup. 


poſed to be the Beat of Dioſcotides, which ſug. 
geſted to Linneus the name of the preſent genus, 
and to which the bromoides of former botaniſt; 


always refers. By this and other vague appella. 


tions, ſuch as Feſtuca avenacea, Gramen avenace- 
um, Feſtuca graminea, were the various plant 
which now. conſtitute the genus Bromus, very 
inaccurately deſcribed. Indeed, before the 
introduRion of the ſexual ſyſtem, the graſſes, in 
particular, were a chaos, which a genius leſs 
enterpriſing and vigorous than that of Linnzus 
would have deſpaired of reducing into any form, 
To his maſterly arrangement of this uſeful tribe 
of plants every praiſe is due: and the more 
deeply we inveſtigate the ſubjeA, the greater 
reaſon we diſcover for admiring the fingular 
clearneſs of his conceptions, his elegance and 
accuracy in deſcription, and, above all, that in- 
defatigable labour which ſo conſpicuouſly ap- 
pears in every part of his multifarious works. 


Tall Brome Graſs. 

GRAMEN AVENACEUM GLABRUM, PANI- 
CULA E SPICIS RARIS /STRIGOSIS GOM- 
POSITA, ARISTIS TENUTSSIMIS, Rai 
Syn. 415. 

Browus having a drooping panicle, the 
 Fhiculz of which contain each four flow- 
ers ; and ſhort beards, Lin, Sp. Plant, 

Smooth 


p 
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Smooth Wood -Graſs with a penicle bending Areas, 
backwards. Fal Paris. .. — 

perennial. Flowers in ſummer and autumn; 

HABIT ATION. In moiſt woods and hedges, 

not very common. We found it — 


| fully about Hampfead, and in Char/ton 
WH Wood; in a ſhady lane leading from Cra- 
alt beyond Greenwichto the Wookwich | 
| W 294d, near the tile; on the road from 
a Graveſend to Gharker riot abutitantly, as 

WM likewiſe in a long lane leading from Stroud 
„do Chatham. Mr. Ray undoubtedly con- 
« W fidered this as a rare graſs, for he mentions 
eit as having been obſerved by Dr. Doody 
r at Fulham, wy by Dr. Dale at Bocking in 
f Eſſex, by the river fide, above the fulling 
| 


mill. R. Sn. 
— ——— 

Tall, or Giant Brome Graſs is principally diſ- 
inguiſhed from the preceding ſpecies by its 
ſuperior height, which frequently exceeds four 
and even five feet: Barren Brome ſeldom attain- 


f ing three. The panicles in both droop exceed- 
i; iasly, and are branched and very diffuſe, 
AVE NA. 
be (Lin. Syflema Naturæ, tom. i. p. 99.) 
V- 
Tall Oat-Grals, Elatior, 
Ty | | GAMER 
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120 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; © 
tend. Gramtn' NODOSUM' AVENACEA PANICU- 


A 
= R. Syn. 406. - 
Panicled Oat; havin n tab W 
4 tions contained” wih the huſky calyx; 
| | one of which is hermaphrodite-and beard. 
leſs, the other male and ru Lin, 


Sp. Plant. 
| Knotty Dog's Graſs of Gerard, 
— rg Flowers during the ſummer. 
HABTITATION. Among hedges and buſhes, 
and in meadows, paſtures, and orchards, 
common. It is likewiſe not t unfrequen 
0 eſ Ong com, a ; 
a ” 

From a root conſiſting of a number of ſmal 
bulbs or knobs placed upon each other, proceed 
ſeveral ſmooth, cylindrical ſtalks,” of the height 
of three feet and upwards, and terminated by a 
narrow, lax, brown panicle, about a ſpan long, 
that is turned to one fide, and whoſe beards are 
ſhort, bent inwards, and reddiſh. 

An imagined reſemblance of the plant in 
queſtion to the common Couch Graſs or Dog's G 
Graſs, the triticum repens of Linneus, occaſioned 
Gerard's appellation, which he has qualified by 
the term Knotty, on account of the roots, which, 
in this ſpecies, are truly ſo; whereas, in Couch- 
Graſs, they are long and jointed. This grab ls 
cultivated on the Continent, and affords, it is 

AA 1 4 | ſaid 


— 
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ſaid, an excellent paſture to ſheep, horſes, and Avena. 
cows. It is not, however, as Pollich errone- at 
ouſly ſuppoſes, the Engliſh Ray-Graſs, a name 
which ſolely pertains to Lolium perenne, or culti- 
vated: Darnel-Graſs, ſometimes, though-impro- 
perly, termed Rye-Graſs, andthereby confounded 
with Meadow Barley-Graſs, the Hordeum pratenſe 
of Linnæus f. 


Tall Oat-Graſs is frequently found in hed- Fate . 
: ges, and by. the ſides of meadows, but 
rarely among corn, with a fibrous root. 
Mr. Ray, after Dillenius, makes this a 
diſtin ſpecies by the name of Oat-Graſs 
with a chaffy panicle, and a pappous or 
winged ſeed. Merret terms it in his Pi- 
nax, Dog's Graſs with a panicle reſembling 
that of Oat, and a fibrous root; and Mori- 
ſon, in his Hiffory of Plants, Tall Oat- 
Graſs, with a long, ſhining, ſilvery tuft 


(Juba). 


Yellow Oat-Grals. 

GRAMEN AVENACEUM PRATENSE ELATI- Flowefeens 
US, PANICULA FLAVESCENTE, LOCUS- 
TIS PARVIS. R. Syn. 407. 

E Avex, having a looſe, yellowiſn panicle, 
_ three frutiications comained within each 


422 
Avena. 


Praterſis. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


ſhort huſky calyx, and all the flowers 

| bearded, Lin. Sp. Plant. & Mor. i. 
Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HARITATTON. In dry meadows, and pal. 
tures; not unfrequent. We obſerved it in 
a copſe near Char/ton, and about Green- 
wich, Deptford, and Lewiſham, in great 

abundance. : 

| 8 — | 

Jo the 8 juſt mentioned, Rar which 


ſufhciently diſcriminate the ſpecies under conſi- 


deration, we may add theſe which follow—a 
fibrous root—flender ſtalks about two feet high 
—leaves that are narrow, and hairy on -both 
ſides, and a fine, looſe, nodding panicle of the 


fame length as in the preceding ſpecies, confilt- 
ing of a number of forked and bearded fpicule. 


Meadow Oat-Graſs. 
GRAMEN AVENACEUM MONTANUM, SPICA 
SIMPLICI, ARISTIS RECURVIS. R. Hs. 


405. | | 
\ Spiked Oat-Graſs having five fructifications 
within each huſky calyx., Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Perennial. Flowers in the ſummer months. 
HAaBiTATION. On heaths, and in paſtures, 
particularly in an elevated ſituation, and 
a chalky ſoil: not common. We ſound it 


in 


! 35. TS Et 


"TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 
in ſome meadows in Hanging Wood near 
Charlton ; on the mountainous paſtures 
about Gurldford; on the chalky ſides of Gra- 
vel Hill, in the road to Grave/end, where Dr. 
Dillenius appears likewiſe to have obſerved 
it; and ſparingly in ſome paſtures betwixt 
Greenwich and Woolwich, where, perhaps 
from being out of its natural ſoil and ſitu- 
ation, it had not attained half its uſual ſize. 


1123 


Avena. 


In general, however, plants gain in ſtature - 


as well as in health and vigour, when remo- 
ved from the mountains into the plain. Dr. 
Dale obſerved this graſs upon Barrow Hills 
in Hſer, on the edge of Cambridgeſhire, 
and between Newmarket and Exning, in 
the borders of the corn-fields. | 

— — —-—-—⸗᷑ | 

From a yellowiſh fibrous root ariſes a ſtalk 
that is a little bent at the bottom, and but lightly 
covered with leaves, to the height of two or 
three feet. The panicle is compat like a ſpike, 
about half a foot long, and conſiſts of ſpiculæ 
which are almoſt attached to the ſtem, having 
ſcarce any footſtalk, and the beards of whoſe 
flowers are turned backwards. The anthers are 
purple ; the ſummits of the ſtyles white and fea- 
thery, There is a good figure of this graſs in 
Ray's Synopſis, tab. xxi. fig. 1. In the» ſame 
plate, fig. 2, is a delineation of Rough Oat- 
R 2 Grals, 


Pubeſcens, 


4 

” » 
* 
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INDIGENOUS'BOTANY; 


Graſs, which Linneus conſiders as a variety of 


Meadow-Oat, but which Mr. Hudſon has erect- 
ed into a diſtin ſpecies, by the name of Avena 


_ pubeſcens, There ſeems indeed a ſufficient num- 


ber of charaRteriſtical differences, to conſtitute 
a ſpecies. In the former, the leaves are ſmooth 
and narrow; in the other, they are broader, 
very hairy, and even rough, at the bottom. The 
panicle too, though not very diffuſe, has leſs 
reſemblance to a ſpike, and its ultimate ſubdivi- 
ſions grow together in greater numbers, and are 
furniſhed with footſtalks. It is termed by Ray 


Fairy Oat-Graſs with purpliſh, ſhining or ſilver 


panicles, Syn. 406. 2. 


Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 

HaniTAT1ON. In the fame ſituations as 
the preceding, with which it is found 
ſometimes intermixed ; uncommon. We 
obſerved it, but ſparingly, in the meadows 
beyond Dartford, and in the mountainous 
Paſtures betwixt Guildford and Godalming. 
It was ſeen by Dr. Dillenius. growing 
abundantly in June on the chalk-hills be- 
tween Northfleet and Graveſend; by Mr. 
Ray at Twickenham, in the paſtures about 
the Earl of Cardigan's houſe; and by 
Blackſtone it is mentioned as being pro- 
om in plenty about Cornbury Quarm . ( 

_ F 
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and in ſeveral other parts of Whichwood Arundo. 
"_ See Rar Syn. & Blackſtone * Bot. 


ARUNDO. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 100.) 


Common Reed. - Fami. 

ARUNDO VALLATORIA. Rai Syn. 401. 

Akuxpo having a diffuſe panicle, with five 
flowers within each huſky calyx, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 

Phragmites of Dioſeorides.. 

Kanapes xapaxias Of Theophraſtus. 

Fr. Le Roſeau. Ital. Canna a far ſepo. 

Perennial, Flowers in july. 

HaBiTATION. On the banks of rivers and 
lakes, and in ditches, frequent. 


This beautiful variety of Common Reed, Folio pitto. 
with yellow and green ſtripes, we found 
in the marſhes betwixt Grays and Purfleet ; 
and in the meadows oppoſite to Purfleet on 
the Kentiſh ſide of the river betwixt the new 
public-houſe and Eritb. It was ſeen by 
Mr. Bobart on the ſide of the Thames, not 
far from Oxford. See Raii Syn. in loco. 
— ——— 
From a long, knotty, creeping root, proceeds 


rr), a ſmooth, finely ſtreaked, hollow, unbranched, 


Ane 


ſtalk, 


! 
} 
; 
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Calamogr)fi Wood Reed-Grafs, or Buſh-Grafs, with a 


\ . ſhops. The flowers dye green. The pappous 


INDIGENOUS: BOTANY; 


Arundo. ſtalk, of the height of nine feet and upwards 


and cloathed at the joints, which often exceed 
twenty in number, with long pointed leaves, 
that differ from thoſe of the Graſſes properly 
ſo called, not only in their general air, but in 
the angle which they form with the ſtem. The 


tuft of flowers at the extremity of the ſtalks i; 


looſe and drooping, upwards of a foot long, of a 
purple colour, andducceeded by ſeeds ſo com. 
pletely involved in a long downy pappus, that, 
by age, the whole panicle appears woolly. 

The trivial name Phragmites, (from ggayps an 
hedge or fence) well expreſſes the uſe to which 
the ſtems of this plant are ſo commonly applied. 
The ſame circumſtance is indicated by the xa4s- 
wes of Theophraſtus, and the Vallatoria of Gerard 
and Ray, of which, indeed, as of the former, 
the Italian name mentioned above, is a literal 
tranſlation. 

The roots of the Common Reed, it is affirm- 


ed, have been ſometimes adminiſtered, and with 


ſucceſs, as a ſubſtitute for the Radix Ching of the 


ſeeds, admitted into the car, occaſion deafneſs, 


pappous panicle. 


GRAMEN ARUNDINACEUM PANICUL4 
MOLLI SPADICEA MAJUS, Rai Syn. 
401. | 


 ARuNDO 
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h b Arundo. 
ARUNDO having a branched ſtem, and one — 


fructification within each calyx. Lin. * * 


| Plant. 

Perennial, Flowers in July. 

HABITATION. In woods and moift mea- 
dos: not common. We found it in 


Charlton ; and in a moift field leading to 
Kentiſh Tows, from the Adam and Eve, 
Pancras. . See Agroſtis capillaris. Black- 
ſtone gathered it in 1738 in a lane between 
the grove, at Camberwell and Dulwicb. 
Spec. Bot. Lobel, as quoted by Ray, 
obſerved it growing among brambles in 
ſome woods both in Flanders and England ; 
and by Ray himſelf this grals, or one 
very like it, was diſcovered in Northamp- 
tonſbire and Eſex, in moiſt places among 
the buſhes. 
— 

The compound nature of this plant, which 
eſembles a reed in its downy panicle, and a 
raſs in its leaves and ſtalk, gives propriety to 
he trivial appellation Calamagroſtis, that is, 
eed-Graſs. The ſtem is erett, branched, round 
nd ſlender, from three to five feet high, and 


panicle, as we already mentioned, bears a great 
eſemblance to that of the former ſpecies, from 
” which, 


| fome copfes at Purfleet ; in Hanging Mood, 


as generally four ſmooth purpliſh joints, The 
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- Triticum. which, however, were there no other marks of 


the plant in queſtion by attending to the differ. 


Tx1TicuM having flat leaves; and flower- 


| Darnel-Graſs with a creeping root, or Gras 


Fr. Le Cbiendent. Germ. HimndrGhus, Ital. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


| diſcrimination, the Botaniſt can eaſily diſtinguiſh 


ent characters of the fructification. Indeed, 
vith ſtrict propriety, this graſs ſhould have ranked 
in the firſt diviſion; as the calyx involves only a 
fingle flower, and that character is not occali. 
onal, but conſtant. 


: TRITICUM. 
( Lin. Syſt. Nature. tom. ii. p. 102.) 


Common Dog's-Graſs, Quich or Quick- 
. Graſs, Couch-Graſs, Couch-Weed. 


 GRAMEN SPICA TRITICEA REPENS VUL- 


GARE, CANINUM DICTUM. Rau Syn. 


cups that are awl-ſhaped, end gradually 
in a point, and involve each four fructif- 
cations. Lin. Sp. Plant. & Schreber. 


of the ſhops. Rari Hit. 
Gramen of Droſcorides, 


Gramigna, Caprinella, Dente canino. 
Perennial. In the ſummer months. 
HABITATION. In fields, and by the road 


5 likewiſe in gardens, whence, by res- B 


ſon 


* 
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ſom of its creeping roots, it is e 
_ Gillodged = common. the — 


— 

This graſs, which formerly obtained a place i in 
our Diſpenfatories by the names of Gramen cani- 
num, and Gramen of the ſhops, has a very long, 
ſmooth, creeping, perforated - root, emitting 
from its joints, which are placed at a conſidera- 
ble diſtance from each other, à number of 
capillary branched fibres. The ſtems are ſeve- 
ral in number, erect, three or four feet high, 
ſmooth, ſtreaked, with four or five purpliſh 
joints, and terminated. by a ſpike of ſmall flow- 
ers reſembling that of wheat, of the. ength of 
four or five inches. The anthers are purple or 
yellow: the ſummits of the fyles white — ſea- 
e 

Its creeping roots whichſo greatly geilste the 
propagation of this graſs, to the no ſmall incon- 
venience of the gardener and farmer, have pro- 
cured it the name of Couch and Quich, that is 
Quick or. Living Graſs. They are accounted 
cleanſing and aperient, and have been,recom- 
mended" by phyſicians of eminence, in particu- 
lar, by the celebrated Boerhaave and Bergius for 
their ſingular efficacy in rèmoving obſtruftions 
and ſchirrqus affeQtions of the liver. If intend- 
ed to be uſedi in medicine, they bowie he * 
in ſpring. 
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bart found it growing plentifully in Svalen- 
Church Woods, Oxfordſhire ; Dr. - Doody, 


he ranks as a variety of the former ſpecies; 


| might be the ſame which-Bobart pericered 


* 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


GAMEN CANINUM ARISTATUM,| RADICE 


— A 


NON REPENTE, SYLVATICUM. | [Rai 
Hn, 390. 


8 with flawer-caps that a beard. 
eq, awl-ſhaped, and incloſe four fruQifi- 
ons. In. Sp. Plant. Ed. prima. 

25 caninus. Lin. Sp. Plant. Ed. ſecunda. 
Tall Dog's Graſs, not creeping, with a 


© bearded ſpike. Mori. Hiſt. 


Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. © / 
HanITATION. In woods and hedges 


common. We obſerved it in a like lead. 
ing from Crawley's Walk, beyond Green- 
wich, to the Moolieich road, in a corner 
near the ſtile, on the left hand; in ar. 
ton Wood ; betwixt Greenwich end Charlton 
by Vanburgb fields, and in the hilly fields, 
Lewiſham, among the hedges. Mr. Bo- 


about Croydon in Surm; and Mr. I. She- 
rard, near . Settle in Tori ſbire. Rai Syn. 
In this laſt place, and elſewhere' in the Wl © 
ſame county, Mr. Ray obſerved a kind of 
Dog's Graſs with a bearded flower, which 


intimating a ſuſpicion, however, that it 


growing 
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would have determined the matter. 
— — 

Ons. What probably happened 10 Mr. Ray 
in the Inſtance juſt mentioned, we take this 
opportunity of remarking, ſhould determine the 
beginning Botaniſt to furniſh- himſelf with the 
moſt perfect ſpecimens he can obtain; leſt the 
omiſſion of any part ſhould, as in the caſe before 
us, lead to a doubtful, or even erroneous con- 


cluſion reſpecting the plant. It is not, indeed, 


very frequently, that the preſence of the root is 
needed for that purpoſe: yet there want not 
inſtances, as in the genus Orchis, ſome of the 
Graſſes, Ranunculus bulboſus, Scrophularia no- 
doſa, &c. wherein a knowledge of the figure of 
that organ, or of other circumſtances reſpetting 
it is, in ſome meaſure, neceſſary to diſcriminate 
the ſpecies. As to the leaves, they are often 
lo very different on different parts of the ſame 
plant, that he ſhould provide himſelf with ex- 
amples of each diverſity ; though it is gene- 
rally of the radical or bottom leaves, unleſs 
when thoſe on the ſtem are particularly men- 
tioned, that the ſcientific characters are deſcrip- 
tive, With reſpe& to the flower and fruit, as, in 
the ſexual ſyſtem, the firſt determines the claſs 
and order, and the ſecond aſſiſts in determining 


the genus, it is evident ſuch ſpecimens ſhould be - 
procured as exhibit the fructification, neither on 


S 2 the 
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wing in ſuch abundance in Stoten- Triticum. 
Church Woods, An inſpection of the roots — - 
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. INDIGENOUS! BOTANY} 
Tritivii: the one hand in ſo advanced a ſtate, as toIpre- 


clude an inſpettion of the ſtamina and ſtyles, nor 
on the other, ſo very immature, as to deny a 


a. view even by the naked eye of the form and 
115 ſtructure of the ſeed-veſſel, as well as of the 
. 8 number, figure, and e 9 the ſeeds, 

* | | od 

Jo  Fonceam. Sea West: Grab. e nine 

to aer MARITIMUM, SPICA |LOLIACEA, 
iy Fortis ,PUNGEN T1BUS, NOSTRAS... 15 
5 Syn. 391. 

1 Tarricua having the leaves rolled ſoirally 


inwards, and flower- cups that are chop- 
ped (truncati) and incloſe five ane 
tions. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

IN Sea  Darnel - Graſs with pungent leave 
© Tourn: Inſt. R. H. 

Perennial. Flowers in WITT 

i; HABITATION.' On the coaſt. We found 
it growing plentifully about North-Fleet 


15 and Greenbitbe; on the church- yard walls 
5 of V. Thurrock in Eſer; and, in the 
i : greateſt abundance, in the marſhes enn 
1 IP Fort and Grays. 

ii Two varieties of Sea Wheat-Graſ are men. 
1 Spica en tioned by Mr. Ray; the firſt, which dif- 
0 fers from the graſs juſt deſcribed, in having 
| on bann ain "_ and convoluted, and a 


Ef nen groin 1/1 - ſomewhat 


H 
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ſomewhat. thicker ſpike, was obſerved by Hordeum. 
Mr. Buddle on the Sz, coaſt ; be 


other, called by Bauhin and Parkinſon; Spica folia- 


Long-rooted Sea Dog-Graſs with a foliaceous 
or leafy ear, was found by Mr. Dale on the 


ſhore in Meryey fan near C aol. in 
Be." wee 


. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 101.) 
Wall Barley, Way-Bennet, Wild Rye. 


SECALE SYLVESTRE. R. Syn. 391 


HorDEUM having the two at flowers 
male and bearded; and the huſks which 
involve the imermediate. hermaphrodite 


one fringed like an abe Lan. Sp. 


Plant. | 
Annual. Flowers from March to Oftober. 
HaBITATION. Under and upon walls, as 


Ca. 


Marina. 


the trivial name imports; likewiſe by the 


way-ſide, andi in church yards, very com- 
mon. 


Meadana Bare Gras Tall Meadow Rye 
Graſs. 
GRAMEN SECALINUM. Rei Syn. 392. 


Hoxpeum having the two lateral flowers 


male and beardleſs; and the involving 
huſks 


Pratenſe. 
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Perenne. 


height. The reſemblance of the ſpike in both 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; | 
huſks of the calyx mag and 8 1 
Un. Sp. Plant. 
Perennial. Flowers in Wee! 15 
HABITATION. In meadows and paſtures, 
"hogan! 


To the differences ariſing from the fruQtifica. 
tion and place of growth in the two ſpecies juſt 
characterized, we may add, that the ſecond has 
a ſhorter' ſpike of flowers, and riſes to a greater 


ſpecies, eſpecially in the latter, to that of Rye, 
has occaſioned the Engliſh appellations of Wild 
Rye, and Rye Graſs, by which laſt name Meadoy 
Barley-Graſs is ſometimes cultivated, That 


name however, is more commonly given, though 

by corruption, to the plant now to be deſcribed, WF 

which 1s likewiſe the an of more Oe 

. cunurs. | | a 
| | | 

| | 

LOLIUM. _ : 


(D.. SY. Nat. tom. ii. p. 100.) 


Perennial Darnel-Graſs; Red Darnel ; Ray. 
GRAMEN LOLIACEUM ANGUSTIORE FOLIO 

ET SPICA. Rai Syn. 995. 
Lo LIUM with beardlek flowers, and ſpiculi 
mr os than the calyx. Hudſon Fl. Ang. 
Lolium 


TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 
Lolium having a perennial root, and ſpiculæ Lolivas 


that are conti „ and contain each 
eight fructiſteations. Hall. 17 NN 
Phoenix of Dreſcoriges. ; 
Perennial. Flowers in fummer. 
HABITATION. In fertile 25 and v 
way-ſides, common. 


. wy 5:14] + 
From a perennial, creeping, fibrous ez 
r Mrriſe ſeveral ſmooth, cylindrical ſtalks, which - 
irre procumbent at the baſe, to the height of a 


foot and a half or two feet. The joints, about 
eight in number, are ſmooth, and have generally 
reddiſh caſt; hence, as ſome imagine, the 
ames pant and Red Darnel, by which the plant 


gn queſtion bas been diſtinguiſhed; This, how- 
d, rer, is a mere fanciful etymology; as the 
-nt Wolour of the joints is neither a permanent cha- 


atter, being ſometimes red, ſometimes green, 
or indeed, eſſentially different from that of the 
ollowing ſpecies, which, however, to diſcrimi- 


ate it from the other, ſome authors hevs deno- 


minated White Darnel. 
a * Lolium and Darnel are appellations given to 


his ſpecies merely from its affinity in ſtructure to 
he other; for wherever thoſe names occur in 


MON. oks of huſbandry whether ancient or modern, 


t is the noxious Lolium temulentum that the wri- 
lier intend to charafterize. With refpet to 
. en. we 1 obſerve, that it is likewiſe a 
jum miſnomer, 


— 


eee ee“ oo * 
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| of _ 1ND1GENOUS BOTANY; 

miſnomer, being excluſively given to the preſent 

— ſpecies, though manifeſtly a | corruption of 1! 
Toraye, the French appellation of the other. 


Temulentzm, White Darnel; Annual Darnel-Grafs, 
E ALBUM. Rai Syn. 95. 
4 olium having flowers with ſhort. beard; 
bo and ſpiculz that are of equal length with 
1 the calyx. Hudſ. Fl. Angl. _ 
Darnel-Grafs with a longer ſpike. B. Pin, 
Ca r. Iuruie, or IJuroie. Ital. Lali. Nd 
1 Dolick. 


j — 8 July. 
5 | HapTATION. In corn- fields, eſpecial | 


among -wheatt; where it proves a very 
-” troubleſome and noxious weed. 

* — —— 1 Qt 
From an annual fibrous root, proceeds th: 
ſtem, which is erect, cylindrical, ſtreaked, three 
or four feet high, and cloathed at the Joints 
which are generally four in number, with fla 
pointed leaves, more than double the length d 
thoſe of the former ſpecies,” The ſpike of flov 
ers, too, is conſiderably longer, and, bein 
armed with ſmall beards, may be eaſily diſtin 
—— from that of che penn kind, 


* + Lotium, tribullqus fatigant 
= * Triticeas meſſes, et 9 gramen.“ 
=: | Ovid. Met. lib, v. _ 
in | 85 which 
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which, in other reſpedts, it bears a cloſe reſem. Lolium. 
blance. | 

*The name Lolium ſome writers hav derived 
from the Greek dee, (deceitful, baſe, counter. 
feit): an opinion having prevailed among the 
ancients, that ſeveral of the more noxious weeds 
which infeſt corn-fields, are only ſpecies of 
grain in a degraded or corrupted ſtate. Wild or 
barren Oat, the Ægilops of Pliny, they, in con- 
formity to this opinion, conceived to be a dege- 
nerated Oat; and Darnel, in like manner, to be 
an inferior kind of Wheat or Barley. Thus 
Plautus, Mirum eſt lolio vittitare te, tam vili 
tritico.” © I wonder you ſhould live on Darnel, 
Wheat being ſo cheapt.” 

The French appellation, Ivraie, (from eny- 
vrer, to render drunk) is expreſſive of the intox.. 
icating quality of the ſeeds; a circumſtance like- 
wiſe conveyed by the trivial name temulentum. 
This deleterious nature of the graſs now under 
conſideration, has not eſcaped the notice of Vir- 
gil, who, in two different places, deſcribing a 
held overgrown with weeds, has this line : 
* Infelix Lolium, et ſteriles dominantur Avenæ.“ 

| Ec. v. v. 37. Georg. i. v. 154- 

Wild Oat he terms merely barren ; but Dar- 
nel he diſtinguiſhes by the more marked epithet 
felix, that is, not only unfruitful, or even un- | 
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profitable, as it is commonly rendered, but 


ale, but eſpecially in the latter mode of prepars. 


expreſs a dim-ſighted perſon, bears a manifel 


conveyed the meaning than Tares, the term by 


the term as expreſſive of weeds in general, ren- 


where Palzftrio enquiring what Sceledrus meant by his living oi 
'Darnel, receives this anſwer, Qzia Inſeitiafus, 66 1 1 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


unlucky, inauſpicious, deſtructive. 
Whether baked into bread, or fermented into 


tion, Darnel is ſaid to be attended with very dil. 
agreeable effects. It produces head- ach, verti. 
go, lethargy, drunkenneſs, and even affetts with 
blindneſs for ſeveral hours. This laſt effeR i; 
thus commemorated by Ovid in his Faſt: : 
« Et careant loliis oculos vitiantibus agri.“ 
lib. 1. v. 691. 

And the viewer; He feeds on Darnel, to 


alluſion to the fame pernicious quality f. 

It ſeems highly probable that, of the Greek 
Sia, which occurs in the igth chapter of 8. 
Matthew's Goſpel, Darnel would have better 


which our tranſlators of the bible have choſen to 
render it. The French always tranſlate it 
Toraie ; and though ſome Latin verſions retain 
the original word, and Caftalio, underſtanding 


ders it male herbe; yet is Cg, for the mol 


88 
6 


| tVide Ainſworth's Dictionary, voce Infelix, 
tTo this proverb Plautus alludes in the ſcene quoted abort 


purblind. 
5 
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in alluſion to the parable where this term is uſed, 
and to its Latin ſignification, that the followers 
of Wickliffe, one of the firſt reformers of reli- 
gion in England, were called LolLARDSNH; that 
is, the Lolium, Darnel, or pernicious weeds, 
which were ſuppoſed to infeſt the field of the 
Chriſtian world, and to choak and deſtroy the 
pure wheat of the Goſpel. 5 
Darnel, applied externally, according to 
11. WW Boerhaave, refiſts putrefattion, and, from its 
to cleanſing quality, proves highly efficacious in 
fel! diſorders of the kin. 
Among the miſcellaneous produttions 'of 
ec: WM Rodolf Jacob Camerarius, a learned profeſſor of 
S. Tubingen in the preſent century, appear ſome 


tter curious Diſſertations on Darnel ; a narrative of 


by the ſymptoms which attend the uſe of it; and 
1 toll the reſult of a ſeries of experiments performed 
it vith the diſtilled ſpirit of Darnel mixed with 
tan blood. The principal Diſſertation was publiſhed 
ling in 1710, under the title of De lolio temulento. 
ren The works of Camerarius are exceedingly inge- 
moll nous, and now, we believe, very ſcarce. 


CYNOSURUS. 
(Lin. Syſtema Nature, tom. ii. p. 95.) 
Creſted Dog's Tail Graſs. 
GRAMEN CRISTATUM., Rui Syn. 998. 
T2 CYNOSURUS 


Criſlatus. 
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art conſidered as ſynonimous to Lolium. It was Cynoſurus. 
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Cynoſurus. Cv Nos RUS having the Sracteæ, or leaves 


ſtationed at the foot of the ſpiculz jagged 
like the teeth of a comb ( pinnatifide) 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 


_ Creſted Meadow-Graſs, or Smooth Grals 


with a creſted ſpike. B. Pin, 
Perennial. Flowers in the middle of ſum- 
mer. 
HaBiTATION. In cultivated meadows and 
paſtures, every where ; likewiſe on heaths 
and commons, 


— > 

This common, but very elegant graſs, riſes 
from a fibrous root to the height of a foot or 
eighteen inches. The ſtalk is ſlender, ſtreaked, 
and cloathed at the joints, which are three or 
four in number, with flat, pointed, narrow 
leaves, fix inches long, and rough on the under 
ſurface. The ſpike of flowers is very ſlender, 
about half the length of the leaves, and compo- 
ſed of ſpiculæ which are ſupported on ſmall 
footſtalks, and involve from three to five fructi- 
lications. 

*The deeply jagged leaves ſtationed at | the 
bottom of the ſpiculz of this ſpecies, and which 
bear a greater reſemblance to a creſt than in the 
others, ſuggeſted the trivial name cr:/tatus ; as 
did the mode of infloreſcence the generical one 


Cynofurus, of which Dog's Tail is a tranſlation. 


2 | Mr, 


— 
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Mr. Ray mentions a variety of this graſs 
found by Mr. Dale in the fields at Norley OO" 
in Eser, by the name of Spuare-creſted 
Graſs. It has four rows of creſted huſks in 
the ſpike; common Cynoſurus has only 
two. a | 


, 


Oxver, TRIGYNIA. 


MON TIA. 
(Lin. Syft. Nat. tom. ii. p. 10g.) 


Small Water-Chickweed, or Blinks. Fouana, 

ALSINE PARVA PALUSTRIS TRICOCCOS, 
PoRTULACE AQUATICE SIMILIS. Rar; 

1 SYN. 352. | 

v Wield Purſlane of Baubin. 

er Annual. Flowers in Spring. l 

r, M/laviTaTION. Near ſprings, and in moiſt 1 

»- WM boggy ground, not unfrequent. We _ 

found it abundantly in the moiſt bottoms 

i-W on Blackheath and Hampſtead Heath; im 5 

Hanging. Wood, Charlton, and in the woods I 

de ¶ about Sydenham ; and Blackſtone obſerved 

it growing plentifully on Harefield Common. 

Spec. Bot. Mr. Ray ſays that in a rainy 

ſpring he has found it among corn, 


In 
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Montia. In dry fituations, to which its nature is not 


congenial, Water-Chickweed is exceedingly 
ſhort; and even in a moiſter ſoil, where it like. 
wiſe has a greater tendency to grow erett, ſeldom 
exceeds two or three inches. The ſtem, from 
the bottom of which are ſometimes emitted fibre: 
reſembling thoſe of the root, is round, ſlender, 
ſmooth, and branched. The leaves, like the 
branches, ſtand oppoſite in pairs, have no ſoot. 
ſtalks, and almoſt grow together. They are of 
a light green colour, oblong, thick, ſmooth, 
and perfectly entire. The flowers, which rarely 
expand themſelves, are very ſmall, white, and 
ſupported upon ſhort footſtalks which terminate 
the ſtem in little bunches, and are ere& during 
the time of flowering, after which they bend 
backwards. The anthers are yellow; the ſum- 
mits of the ſtyle blunt and whitiſh. To the flow- 
ers ſucceeds a three-cornered capſule, which, 
when ripe, opens by three valves, and diſcloſes 


the like number of roundiſh ſeeds. 


From the reſemblance of its leaves to thoſe 
of Water Purſlane, the Peplis Portulaca of Lin- 
næus, this plant was termed by J. Bauhin after 
Joach. Camerarius, a celebrated German Bota- 
niſt of the 16th century, Small or Field Purſlane. 
By Plukenet, Merret, and Ray, it was firl 
ranked among the Chickweeds by the ſeveral 
names of Aline floſculis conniventibus, Alſine parus 
paluſtris tricoccos, and Alſineformis paludoſa tri- 

1 | carp0s, 
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carpos, floſculis albis inapertis. Upon a more nar. Montia. 


were found ſufficiently different from thoſe of 
Alſine, to conſtitute a new genus, the plant in 
queſtion changed its name a ſecond time, and 
was called by Dillenius, in his Catalogus Planta- 
rum circa Giſſam publiſhed in 1719, Cameraria, 
in honour of the Phyſician of Nuremberg whom 
we mentioned above. Laſtly, the illuſtrious 
Signior Micheli, in his New Genera of Plants, 
publiſhed at Florence in 1729, introduced into 
Botanical nomenclature the generical name 
Montia, by which ſmall Water-Chickweed has 
been ſince diſtinguiſhed, in commemoration of his 
countryman, Joſeph Monti, profeſſor of Botany 
in the univerſity of Bologna in the preſent cen- 
tury, and author of ſome ſcientific works of con- 
ſiderable merit. In 1719, Monti publiſhed in 
4to. his Prodromus of the indigenous plants in his 
neighbourhood, containing the Graſſes, and 
plants allied to them in habit and ſtructure: 
but the deſign, to which this ſerved only as an 
harbinger or introduction was never completed. 
In 1724, appeared his Vari: Plantarum Indices, a 
work of ſome utility, preceded by a Hiſtory of 
Botany, and of the Botanical Garden at Bologna. 
He is the author likewiſe of ſome Botanical pa- 


pers in the Commentaries or Memoirs of the 


Academy of Sciences at Bologna; in the early 
part of which work the learned reader may alſo 


find 


row inſpetion of the flower and fruit, which 
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Montia. find a curious controverſy betwixt this ingeniou; 
kenya ld Naturaliſt and his noble countryman Louis Fer. 
dinand Marſigli on the ſtructure of Corals and 
Corallines——a ſubjeQ which after long exciting 
the attention of the public, has now received the 
fulleſt elucidation from the pen of the induſtrious 
and perſpicacious Ellis. 
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TETRANDRIA. 


CLASS IV. 
TETRANDRIA. 


Tm Claſs conſiſts of plants bearing 
hermaphrodite flowers with Four 
EQUAL EO We ſay Egqua:, to dil- 
tinguiſh the claſs now to be 9 from 
the 14th of the ſame method, termed Dich- 
namia; in which the Stamina, likewiſe four, 
differ in point of ſize: two of them being 
conſiderably longer than the other two. 


GENERA. 


* With one Style. (MonoGyNia.) 
a2. Having a ſingle petal. . 
Diesacus. Flower, aggregate. Each Floret 
ſeated above the ſeed-bud. Common Calyx 
of many leaves; Proper Calyx, ſcarce viſi- 
ble. Receptacle, of a conic figure, and 
chaffy. A fingle, pillar-ſhaped, four- 

cornered Seed under each floret. | 
SCABLOSA. Flower, aggregate. Each Flo- 
ret ſeated above the ſeed- bud. Common 


U Calyx 
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_ Calyx, of many leaves; Proper Calyx, dou- 

ble. Receptacle, convex, in ſome ſpecies 
chaffy, in others naked. A ſingle See 
under each floret, crowned by the proper 
flower cups, and rolled ſpirally inwards 
on both ſides. _ 

Remark. The two Genera Juſt characterized 
make part of the 48th Order, Aggregate, in 
Linnæus's Fragments of a Natural Method. 
See BoTaniCAL Digrioxaxx, Article Ac- 
GREGATUS Flos. 

SHERARDIA. Flower, furvel-Ansped. ſeated 
above the led. bud. Fruit, crowned by 
the calyx, and ſeparable lengthwiſe into 
two oblong Seeds, chat are marked. at the 
"apex with three teeth. 

AsPERULA. Flower, funnel-ſhaped, and 
ſeated above the ſeed- bud. Fruit, conlilt- 
ing of two round Seeds joined together, and 
not crowned by the calyx. 

Gariun. Flower, wheel-ſhaped, and ſeated 

above the ſeed-bud: Fruit, as in the lal 
genus: only the ſeeds are not quite glo- 
bular. | 

Remark, The three preceding Genera arrange 
themſelves under the Claſs Stellatæ of Ray, 
Herman, and Boerhaave, and under Linneus's 

- 47th Order of the ſame name in his Fragmen 
of a Natural Method ;-for a particular deſerif 

tiot 
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" TETRANDRIA."': 
tion of which, and of the ftrutture of the plants 
that compoſe it, the reader is referred to the 


rasen DierioxvAxx, Article STELLA» 
TEA, 


PLANTAGO. Powers, collected i in a Spite, 
and ſeated below the ſeed- bud. Calyx, 
divided into four ſegments. Pea, ſalver- 

| ſhaped, having the ſame number of divi- 
ſions as the calyx, with the border turned 
back. Stamina, very long. Seed-Veſſel, a 
Capſule of an oval or conical figure, ſplit- 


Bl ting, when ripe, into two cells, each con- 
Dy taining many oblong ſeeds. 
to b. Having more petals than one. 


he M Coxnus. Flowers, collected in a Cyme, like 
thoſe of Elder. Peralt, four in number, 

\d and ſeated above the ſeed- bud. Fruit, of 

i. che cherry kind, incloſing a nucleus with 

nll two cells, | 

c. Without 8 
bel MALcurMIELA. Flawer-cup, permanent, 
lily divided into eight ſegments, and ftraitly 


glo- incloſing a ele compreſſed. * 
A 


*# 77h to Styles. (Dicvnia ) 2 
\PHANES. No Petals. Flower-cup, per- 
manent, divided into eight ſegments, and 
incloſing two compreſſed, elliptical, and 
Us pointed 
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pointed Seeds, of the length of the Sta- 
mina and Styles. 

CuscutTa. Flower-cup, divided into four, 
ſometimes five ſegments. A ſingle Peta, 
ſomewhat longer than the calyx, and hav- 
ing the fame number of diviſions at the 
brim; with four or five ſcaly ſubſtances 

attached to it at the baſe of the Stamina, 
which are ſometimes likewiſe five in num- 
ber. Fruit, a Capſule containing two 
cells. 7 | 

BuroxviA. Flower-cup, of four leaves. 

_ Petals, four in number. Fruit, a Capſul 
with one cell, containing two Seeds. 


* With four Styles or Stigmas. 
(TETRAGYNIA.) 

IL EX. Flower-cup, very ſmall, with four 
indentments. Flower, wheel - ſhaped. 
Styles, wanting. Fruit, a Berry with four 

cells, each containing a ſingle Seed. 

PoTAMOGETON. Flower-cup and Style, 
wanting. Petals, four in number. Seed, 
four. ; 

Rueeia, Flower-cup, Petals, and Style, 
wanting. Seeds, four, ſometimes five in 
number, crowned with the ſtigma, and 
| ſupported on footſtalks. 

Remark 


TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Style, have manifeſtly four diſtin ſeed-buds, 


| (tigma)—a circumſtance which juſtifies their 
arrangement in the preſent Order. | 

SAGINA. Flower-cup and Petals, four in 
number. Fruit, a Capſule with four cells, 
and as many openings, containing many 
Seeds. 

SPECIES. 
— D 


ORDER, MONOGYNIA. 


CELL I LR IE ———————ᷣ—ᷣ—U—̃—ͥ—ͥ— Y ⁰ ———— — — 


DIPSAC US. 
(Lin. Sy. Nar. tom. ii. p. 111.) 


Wild Teaſel; Larger Shepherd's Rod. 


Dirsacus SYLVESTRIS, SEU LAZ Run 


Jur VENERIS. Raii Syn. 192. 

ed. Dipſacus having ſawed leaves without foot- 

out ſtalks. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Dipſacus in which the leaves 

and are perforated by the ſtalk (connato- 

ed, perfoliata). Lin. Hort. CG 

Dipſacus with a conical head of flowers: the 
florets of which are ſeparated by ſcales, or 
ſtiff beards, not hooked as in manured 
Teaſel, but ſtraight. Hort. ChfF. & Sauv. 
Monſþ. „ 


grow to 


3 Biennial. 


ovthby, 


149 


Remark. Theſe Genera, though they want the Dipſacos. 


or ſeeds, each crowned with its proper ſummit 


YH boeftris, 


250 


— Dipihons Biennial. Flowers in ſummer. 


which are common to more plants than one, 


before us, manured Teaſel ſhould alone have 


Teaſel by that of Sylueſtris; and, if one muſt be 
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HABITATION. By the fides of ditches, 
among rubbiſh, and under DOR very 
common. e 
OBSERVATIONS. 
1. Cultivated Teaſel is conſidered by 
Linnæus as a variety only of the Wild, though 
the diſtinctive character of each is conſtant : the 
ſcales which ſeparate the florets being in the for- 
mer invariably hooked, in the latter as invari- 
ably erect. This ſeems an impropriety ; as does 
likewiſe his application of the epithet Fullonum, 
which, however pertinent when employed as 
deſcriptive of that kind of Dipſacus which is 
reared by fullers and dreſſers of cloth, for the 
expreſs purpoſe 'of raifing the nap by means of 
its rigid hooks, has no propriety when uſed to 
charaQterize the other kind, whoſe ſoft and 
ſtraight; beards are totally unfit, and, indeed, 
never uſed for that purpoſe. Trivial names, 


ſhould ever be expreſſive of ſome common cir- 
cumſtance. For this reaſon, in the inſtance nov 


been diſtinguiſhed by the name Fullonum, Wild 


conſidered as a variety of the other, the connett- 
ing appellation ſhould have conveyed ſome cir- 
cumſtance either of ſtructure, quality, or uſe, 
equally applicable to both. The many devia- 

tions 
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dern Botanical nomenclature; both of Genera 
and Species, however indifcriminately extolled, 


tion with cenſure in the courſe off mia, 5am 
work. 1110 . 9861 | + 

2. Teaſel riſes from: a white, ſmooth, ſpindle. 
ſhaped root, to the height of four, ſix, and even 
ſeven feet. The ſtem is rough, hollow, jointed; 
furrowed, full of prickles, and terminated by a 
large oblong head of blue flowers, incloſed by a 
common calyx which overtops it, and conſiſts of 
ſeveral long, triangular, prickly leaves. The 


proper calyx of each floret. is very ſmall; and 
"" W crowns the ſeed. The leaves often exceed a 
= foot in length, are of a light green colour, and 
7 ſtudded with ſpines, both on the edges, where 


they have deep indentments, and likewiſe on 
'0 me middle ridge of the inferior ſurface.” They 
grow oppoſite in pairs, and cloſely embrace the 
talk at the baſe, ſo as to form a ſpecies of 
cavity in which a limpid water is generally 
ne, found. It is this circumſtance that is intended 
to be conveyed by the names Labrum Venerts 
(Venus's baſon), and Dipſacus, (quaſi axas rug 
tas, a remedy againſt thirſt)— the water thus 
collected in the hollow of the leaves prevent- 


* ing the injuries which might ariſe to Pres your ö 
+ q rom brit! or aud 182 1 

cir- 

0 7 3. ded 
ule, 

via- 


we ſhall have more than once occaſion' to men- 


tions from propriety in this reſpedt, in the mo- Dipſacus. 


— Chardon Bonnctier, in German, Weber- Kante, 


ſaco, and Cardo da ſcardaſſare. The Engliſh 
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warts, for which purpoſe a decottion of the root 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
3. Manured Teaſel is termed in French, I. 


Weber-Diftel, and Karten Diftel, in Italian, Dip. 


name, which is of Saxon origin, and derived 
from the verb to teaſe in its primitive ſignifi. 
cation, (to ſcratch cloth in-order to raiſe the nap) 
is as improperly applied to the wild * 
the ſcientific name Fullonum. 

4. Dipſacus, till of late, obtained a place i in 
our diſpenſatories by the name of Dipſacus ſativus 
and ſeveral virtues were aſcribed to the roots, 
the heads of flowers, and the water contained in 
the cavity of the leaves. This laſt Boerhaave 
recommends, from experience of its ſucceſs, in 
dimneſs and ſlight diſorders of the eyes. It wa; 
uſed likewiſe in removing freckles and expelling 


in wine was alſo employed. The root, too, 
ſuſpended from the neck, was ſuperſtitiouſly 
imagined to procure relief in a quartan—an 
effect as abſurdly aſcribed to a fimilar uſe of the 
ſmall worms or maggots which frequently infel 
the heads of Teaſel. In the Ada Haynienſia 
tom. ii. Dipſacus enters as an ingredient into ii 


remedy which is there propoſed againſt the bite o 


a a mad dog. 4 

| 

Piu. Small Wild Teaſel, or Shepherd's Rod/ n 
Dirs Acud! 
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DieSACUS MINOR, SEU VIRGA Wanne 
Ran Syn. 1992. 

Dipſacus having footſtalks to the nden 
with an appendage at the baſe. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 

Dipſacus with ei leaves, and bet 
pherical heads. Hall. Hiſt. 

Fr. Le Verge a Paſteur. Germ. Kleine Wilde 
Karten-Diſtel. 

perennial. Flowers in July and Auguſt. 

HaBITATION. In moiſt places, under 
hedges,” and on high banks; not common. 


We found it in the greateſt abundance and 


mile from 1/ford, on the Barking road, right 
hand, a little beyond the brick-field ; on 
a bank at the entrance of Beckenham, on 
the right hand, below the church ; an a 
wood betwixt Chi//ehurſt and Orpington; in 
a lane leading from Foot Cray church to 
Hurſt, plentifully, as likewiſe on a high 
bank oppoſite the church; in a copſe 
adhoining to a lane leading from Sindeup to 
Foot Cray church; in a lane betwixt 
Farnborough and Dn, on a chalky bank, 

left hand 1n going from the former place ; 
moſt abundantly on the road leading from 


Down to Cudham, on the left hand, about 
X 9 85 half 
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| Deptford, from which laſt place, however 
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half a mile from Cudbam church, where 


the plant was near ſix feet high, and the 


bottom leaves were as large as thoſe of 
. Burdock; on a high bank oppoſite the 


lime pits, and by the ſides of the ditches 
at the bottom of Loompit Hill, near the 
entrance of Lewiham; in a lane betwixt 
Plumſtead and Shooter's Hill, on a riſing 
ground, growing with Scilla \autumnalis ; 


on a bank, left hand, about a mile on this 


fide of Guildford, moſt abundantly ; in a 


copſe in 5h:/lingley Park, the ſeat of the 
right honourable the earl of Winzerton; 


betwixt Goda/min and Croompit, in a lane, 


left hand; between Raynham and Rum for, 
in a watery place; and in Hornſey church: 
yard. Mr. Warner obſerved it near Fr: 


day Hill houſe, in the lane leading to 
Chingford church in Efex; and Black 


ſtone mentions it as growing about Moore- 


Hall, and in a little coppice juſt belov 


Mr. Cooke's houſe at Hareffeld. In the 
time of Merret it was found between Han. 
merſ/mith and Fulham, and in a lane by 


it is now entirely extirpated, Mer. Pit 


P- 38: eee 
1 From 
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From a root reſembling that of the — Dipfacus. 
| g p . w 


a ſpecies riſes a ſtalk that is hollow, jointed, 
branched, prickly, and angular towards the ſum- 
mit, to the height of three, four, and five feet. 


The leaves are elliptical, pointed, ſawed, 
8 . . * . * 

prickly only onthe prominent ridge of the inferior 
l ſurface, ſtand oppoſite, and at the bottom have 
0 


long footſtalks, into which the leaf gradually runs, 
but generally want the appendages or ears which 
in che upper part of the ſtem form the eſſential 
1s Wl ſpecific character. The ſtalk and branches are 


a WM terminated by ſmall round heads of white flow- 


he ers, incloſed by a common calyx, the diviſions 
1: of which are very hairy, as are likewiſe the pedi- 
ne, cles of the flowers, and the ſcales or beards 
% vbich ſeparate the florets. It is this circum- 
n. tance which gives propriety to the trivial name 
„. eh (hairy). There is often conſiderable 
variety in the form of the leaves; thoſe at the 
ſummit of the ſtem either wanting the auricles, 
or being provided only with one: whilſt at the 
bottom, contrary to the general ſtructure, they 
are ſometimes furniſhed with two. The anthers 
are not blackiſh, as Pollich repreſents them, but 
of the ſame colour as the petals; neither is the 
ſtem hairy, but ſmooth, though a 4 


below. 


to notice in the uſe of a trivial name in the pre- 
ceding article, here takes place in the employ- 
X 2 ment 


Oss. The impropriety which we had occaſion 
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156 -INDIGENOUS/BOTANY;' 
Sebion., ment of a generical' one.  Dipſacus, ' from its 
; etymology, well expreſſes the peculiar form of 
the leaves of Teaſel, but can convey no idea of 
any circumſtance reſpecting the ſtrufture of 
ſmaller Shepherd's Rod, whoſe leaves, having 
footſtalks, admit not of a cavity for containing 
water. Several of the Linnæan generical names 
are liable to the ſame exception. Chryſanthe- 
| mum, for inſtance, that is, Gold Flower, which is 
_—- properly applied to Corn Marigold with the tri- 
ap vial adjunct ſegetum, immediately ſtrikes with its 
abſurdity, when joined to the epithet Leucanthe- 
mum, (white flower) which expreſſes a colour ſo 

Ne e- different. 


Flore rubro. Thy curious variety of Shepherd's Rod, 
having red flowers intermixed with the 
white, was found by Alexander Milne, ſon 
to one of the authors of this work, in 
Auguſt 1791, in both ſides of a lane lead- 
ing from Sindcup tor Foot Cray church. 


SCABIOSA. 8 
(Lim Sy/t. Nature, tom. ii. p. 112.) 


Arverfs, Greater Field Scabious. 
SCABIOSA MAJOR COMMUNIOR FOLIO 
'LACINIATO. R. Syn. 191. 
ScABIOSA having a rough, briſtly ſtem; 
leaves very deeply divided in a tranſverſe 


direction 
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adirecuon, (pinnatifida) the lobes ſtanding Siek. 


f remote; and a radiating flower, each flo- 


f ret of which is cut into four legments. 
f Lin. Sp. Plant. 

common Larger Meadow Scabious of Gerard 
> and Parkinſon, 


kraut, Scabigſen. Ital. Scabbigſa. 
perennial. Flowers in Auguſt. 
HABITATION. In meadows and paſtures, 
and in corn-helds, common. 

ſo — — — 

The outermoſt flowers in the aggregate are 
generally larger and more expanded than thoſe 
in the diſk or centre, and thus give the appear- 
ance of a compound radiated flower. When 
ul the florets are equal, both in length and 
ggure, as ſometimes happens, the plant has the 
ame of Double-flowered Scabious. 

The root of Scabious is long, flender, fibrous, 
ellowiſh without, white within. The ſtem is 
rect, eighteen inches or two feet high, and 
udded, eſpecially towards the bottom, with 
lack hairy points. The leaves ſtand oppoſite, 
re hairy on both ſides, and near the root, where 
10 Whey are larger, have footſtalks, being likewiſe 
ometimes entire, ſometimes divided: whilſt on 
he ſtem they are always ſeſſile, and pinnatifid, 


m; 
le 


ger 


Fr. L Scabreuſe des Pres. Germ. Grind- - 


he outermoſt ſegment or wing being much lar. 
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1 8 
ger than the reſt. From the extremity of the 


| Columbaria. Leſſer Field Scabious. 
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ſtem and branches proceed large round heads of 
flowers of a blue or pale purple colour, ſupported 
on long hairy footſtalks, and compoſed of many 
florets, which are ſucceeded each by a ſingle 
oblong ſeed placed on the receptacle, and 
crowned with its proper flower-cups. 

_ *Scabious formerly ranked as an officinal 
plant, and was eſteemed peculiarly efficacious in 
pulmonary conſumptions and other diſorders of 
the breaſt. Though highly extolled by Boer. 
haave, its ſenſible qualities do not indicate the 
poſſeſhon of any remarkable virtue. Bitter, 
though in a ſlight degree, 1s the predominating 
taſte; but it has ſcarce, any ſmell. The 
leaves of Centaurea ſcabioſa, or greater Knap- 
weed, have been, ſometimes injudiciouſly ad- 
miniſtered by ignorant Apothecaries, for thoſe 0 
the plant now. under conſideration, to which 
indeed, they bear a very ſtriking reſemblance 
in form, but none in quality. The name 
Scabioſa (from Scabies, ſcab or itch) is en. 
preſſive of its imagined utility when external) 


applied as a remedy in diſorders of the ſkin. Ai 
_ infuſion of the herb, the part chiefly uſed in 


medicine, gives to water a purpliſh tincture 
which is inſtantly turned black by the ſalt « 
HIP of ſteel, 


7-1 3 SCABIOS! 
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SCABIOSA MINOR VULGARIS: N. ou. 
191. 

ea having. the . . ellipti: 
cal and notched, thoſe on the ſtem: winged 
(pinnata) and ſhaped like briſtles ; and a 
radiating flower, each floret of which is 
divided. into five p N Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 


Larger and ſmaller enn with a e 


head. B. Pin. 

Columbaria of Gerard. 

Perennial. Flowers in June and July. 

HABITATION. In dry and mountainous 
paſtures, not common. We found it in 
great abundance on the high grounds 


betwixt Frenſbury and Upnor Caſtle ; in the 
hedges near the 31 mile ſtone on the Can- 


terbury road: in Ingreſs park, near Green- 
hithe ; on the cliffs betwixt Graveſend and 
North-fleet ; in a lane leading from Dart- 
ford to Darn; in a chalk-pit near Clandon 
Place im Surry, moſt plentifully; in the 
lanes betwixt Goda/min and Croompit, and 
on Freefield Hill; and in the church-yard 
of Caverſham near Reading. It delights in 
a chalky ſoil, and is, therefore, like the 
Wan; Anthyllis Vulneraria, Aſpe- 

rula 
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Scabioſa. 
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ANDIGENOUS BOTANY; : | 
rula cynanchica, &c. a frequent inhabi. 
rant t of Kor, a chalky mr. \ 
| This wane Seabious i is cata leſs 


than the preceding; and, beſides the form of 


the leaves, has ſeveral other marks of diſcrimi- 


nation. The ſtalk is ſmooth; the middle rib of 


the leaves reddiſh; and red tumours are inter- 
jeRed betwixt the branches and ſtem. The 
crown of the ſeed, which, in the former ſpecics 


is green and hairy, and has many bearded indent- 
ments, is, in this ſpecies, entire, and marked 


with red ſtreaks. The ſeed itſelf is hairy, and 
not compreſſed, as in Field Scabious, but fur- 
niſhed with eight obtuſe angles. The florets 


which compoſe the aggregate, are in this ſpecies 
ſeparated by ſmall lance-ſhaped leaves; in the 


preceding by ſhort hairy bundles. 


Devil's Bit. 


SCABIOSA RADICE SUCCISA, FLORE 'GLO- 


- BOSO. Rar Syn. 191. 

Scania having an unbranched ſtem tin 
produces three heads of flowers, the flo- 
rets of which are equal, and divided into 
four ſegments; and ſimple leaves, which 
near the root are elliptical, and lance- 

- ſhaped on the ſtalk. Lin. & Haller. ; 
5 
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Fr. La" Scabieuſe des Bois, Mors du Diable. Seabiolac 

Germ. ene 1 Lal. Mono del © 
Diavolo. N 
Perennial. Flowers in Amwind. | 
HaprTATION. In meadows and fields, on 
the ſides of banks, and in woods; not 
unfrequent. We found it in the meadows 

and hedges about Bromley palace ; betwixt 
2 South-End and Beckenham, on the road- 
U. fide ; betwixt CHiſſeburſt and Eltham ; on 
ed Leeſon Heath; in the lanes and roads 
nd about - Dartford, Darn, and Sutton; in 
u- Charlton Wood ; in the lanes leading from 
ets Deptford to Brockley ; and in a cople near 
ic i Plaſtow, beyond Lee-Green. - It occurs 
hc not ſo frequently as the firſt ſpecies, nor 
ſo ſeldom as the ſecond. Blackſtone, 
which we rather wonder at, gives it a 
place in his SPECIMEN among the Plante 
rariores, 


— . — 
In this ſpecies of Scabious, all the leaves are 
hat ſimple, and the root has the appearance of being 
lo- bitten or gnawed at the extremity. The ſtem 
nt0 Wis about two feet high, round, firm, hairy, 
ich WW branched, and terminated, as in the two pre- 
ce- ceding ſpecies, by large heads of blue flowers, 
the florets of which are ſeparated by chaffy 
Fr. N leaves that taper to a point at both ends, and 
Y are 
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Scabioſa. are fringed like an eye-laſh. The indentment;, 
too, of the proper flower-cups, and the leaves 
which compoſe the common calyx, are like. 
wiſe fringed ; but in theſe laſt, the leſſer leaves 
only are totally ciliated; the larger being provid- 
ed with that ſpecies of armature at the baſe 
alone, The leaves of the plant ar are ſometime; 
ſmooth, ſometimes hairy. 
* The groteſque figure of the root of thi 1 
ſpecies, is well expreſſed by the ſcientific name 
fucciſa (lopped off), and by the ſeveral appella- 
tions, whether Engliſh, French, Italian, or 
German, that have juſt been enumerated. The 
ſame circumſtance, joined to its imagined utility 
in a variety of diſeafes, particularly in the 
plague, dropſy, impoſthumes of the liver, and in 
reſiſting the ſtrongeſt poiſon, gave riſe to a num- 
ber of ridiculous fables, which we have neither 
' leiſure nor inclination to relate. The ſenſible 
qualities of this plant, as Dr. Murray very juſth) 
obſerves, give no reaſon for forming any high 
expectation of its virtues. It has ſcarce any 
ſmell; and the taſte gives a perception of ſweei Ph 
joined to a light but not unpleaſant bitter, 
The plant, however, is not totally deficient in 
medical powers. A decoQiion of the herb and 
root, or the expreſſed juice of either, has been, 
recommended by phyficians of eminence as ſin- 
gularly efficacious in the quinſy, and in ulcer 


of the fauces even from a venereal taint, when 
adminiſtered 


©, av — — LIE 


— . 7 
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adminiſtered in the form of a gargle. The ſame Sherardia. 
decoction, taken inwardly, is celebrated by —v— 
Chomel as of uſe in menſtrual ſuppreſſions, and | 
the fluor albus. An infuſion of the root gives 
to water a tincture reſembling tea, which, as in 
the firſt ſpecies, is turned black by the applica» 
tion of the ſalt or vitriol of8ſteel. The leaves 
dye green. 


This and the former ſpecies are ſometimes 
found with a white, ſometimes with a 
tleſh-coloured flower. R. Syn. 


he 8 HERAR DIA. 

ty (Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. P- 116.) : 
Lale Field-Madder. Aroenf 
- Porzor a 'ARVENSIS REPENS CARULEA. | 

er Rai Syn. 225, 


SHERARDIA With flowers that terminate the 
ſtalk, and leaves that furround it like the 
rays of a wheel (verticillata). Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 

dherardia having lance-ſhaped leaves that 
grow fix together, and flowers that are 
produced in a kind of- umbel, and fit 
cloſe to the ſtalk. Hall. Hit. 

\nnual, Flowers in. May and June. 
ABITATION. In *corn-fields, eſpecially 
ſuch as have lien ſome time fallow; occa- 
V2 ſionally 
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| ſeated without any footſtalk. They are ſmal 
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ſionally too in meadows, and on the 

road fide. We obſerved it in a dry field 
in Hanging Wood, Charlton, growing with 
_ Thymus Acinos ; in a field betwixt Bromley 

Coun and the Ch; Heburſt Road; in a hol. 

low that lies between Lord Dartmouth', 

Blackheath, and Lrmekiln Lane, Lewiſham ; 

in the ſecond corn-field in goin g from 

Hornchurch to Rumford, growing with 

Antirrhinum Elatine and Euphorbia exigua; 

and by the road- ſide betwixt Blendon and 

Bexley, and in the way to Welling, on the 

right hand, near Shooter t Hill Mood. 

— —— 

Sherardia, ſo named by Dillenius, in honour of 
the brothers William and James Sherard, two in- 
genious Engliſh Botaniſts of the preſent century, Ms 
riſes from a fibrous root, that is yellowiſh without, Wp 
and white within, to the height of three or four 
inches. The ſtalk is ſquare, rough with very 
{mall prickles, as are likewiſe the upper leaves 
and generally branched” and procumbent. The 
leaves, as in all the Natural Order Stellate, 
ſurround the ſtem in ſets, at regular diſtan- 
ces, and, as the name imports, reſemble the 
points or radiations of a ſtar. The flower: 
form a ſort of diminutive umbel at the extre 
mity of the ſtem and branches on which they ar 


. 


of a blue N from three to eight, incloſed 
| bi 
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by the radiating leaves generally ſix ſometimes A 
een in number, as by a kind of common calyx, © 
and ſucceeded by two oblong, ſmooth ſeeds, 
each of which is marked by three indentments. 
The tube of the petal is longer than the calyx, 
the teeth of which are hairy. The anthers are _ 
ſmall, and of a violet colour; the ſtigma is 


; White and blunt. 

n | | 

h ASPERULA. 
(IE. Syſt. Nature, tom. ii. p. 116.) 
d WSweet Woodroof or Woodruff. 


ASPERULA. Ran Syn. 224. 

ASPERULA having lance-ſhaped leaves that 
grow eight together, bunches. of flowers 
(faſciculz) furniſhed with footſtalks, and 
hairy ſeeds. Lin. Sp. Plant. & Hall. Hiſt. 

dyeet - ſmelling Mountain Madder of Baubin. 

Perennial, Flowers early in May. 

HABITATION, In the thickeſt part of 

woods, and among buſhes, eſpecially in a 

mountainous ſituation; not unfrequent. 

We found it in great abundance in a cople 

beyond Leeſon Heath in the way to Erith; 

in a wood betwixt Chiſſeburſt and Orping- 
ton; in Old Park Wood near Eaſt Wickham 
in Kent; in Hanging Wood, Charlton, 

Shooter's Hill Wood, and Hornſey Mood; 

in the long lane leading from Srroud to 

| 4 Cobbam, 
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Cobham, and in the copſes and lanes about 
Foot Cray and Hurſt. It is rarely found 
but in woods and copſes, and always in 

the ſhade. 
— à— — | 

Woodruff, Woodrowe, or Woodrowel, ſo 
| termed from the leaves ſurrounding the ſtem like 
a ruff, or the rowel of a ſpur, riſes from a white, 
_ creeping, fibrous, jointed root, to the height of 
| ſeven or eight inches. The ſtem is ered 
ſquare, unbranched, jointed, . furrowed, ſmooth, 
green above, purpliſh below. The leaves arc 
ſmooth, ſlightly fringed, perfectly entire, have 
no footſtalk, and grow fix together at the bot. 
tom, ſeven in the middle, and eight towards the 
ſummit of the ſtalk. The flowers terminate the 
ſtem in a kind of umbel or rather corymbus, 
They are white, have a moſt delicious ſmell, and 
are ſucceeded by rough hairy * hooked like 
Burdock. 

The generical name Afperula (a diminutive" 
from Afper, rough) ſeems expreſſive principally 
of that roughneſs of the ſeeds which has jul 
been mentioned, and is therefore very impro- 
perly applied to ſome of the ſpecies, in whicl 
the ſeeds are perfectly ſmooth, 

Woodroof till lately obtained a place in ou 
Pharmacopcela, by the name of Aſperula odoral 
and is ſtill uſed on the Continent, where it br 


the 
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the appellation of Matrifylva, or Mother of the 


medicine, is exceedingly grateful, not unlike 
that of Melilot, and ſtronger in the dried than 
in the recent plant. The taſte, too, is ſlightly 
bitter, and far from being unpleaſant: and Mr. 
Ray afſerts that, as well on account of its agree- 
able flavour, as its exhilarating quality, the Ger- 


ans are accuſtomed to put Woodroof into their 
a Wine. The medical qualities of this plant ſeem 
b, Woot however to be ſufficiently confirmed. It is 


zenerally allowed to be uſeful in obſtructions of 
he liver: but its efficacy in hydrophobia, 
zough once greatly extolled, particularly at 
uſtrin in Brandenburgh, where various experi- 
nents were performed for aſcertaining the fact 
oth on men and other animals, ſtill remains 
roblematical. An infuſion of Woodroof gives 
o water a red colour reſembling that of diluted 
laret ; the ſpirituous tinQure is likewiſe. red, 
nd odoriferous : and both are inſtantly turned 
lack by the vitriol of Steel. In the fixed falt of 
oodroof refides a ſtrong alcaline power. 


quinancy Wort. 
UBEOLA VULGARIS QUADRIFOLIA LE- 
VIS, FLORIBUS PURPURASCENTIBUS, 
Raii Syn. 225. 


four together, exceꝑꝝ at the ſummit of the 


ſtalk 
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Aſperula. 


Wood. The ſmell of the herb, the part uſed i 


Synanchice. 


SPERULA having narrow leaves which grow 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
ſtalk and branches, where they grow op: 


polite in pairs; an erett ſtem ; flowers 
that grow in an umbel, and are each divid- 
ed into four ſegments ; and ſmooth ſeeds, 

Lin Sp. Plant. & Hall. Helv. 
Squinancy Madder of Baubin. 


Fr. La Petite Garance, ou Þ berbe « a 7 Efqui 


nuancie. | 
Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATION. In dry barren paſtures, and 
chalky hills, and ſometimes on walls: not 
common. We found it abundantly on the 
chalk-clifts between Northfleet and Grau 
end, where Blackſtone likewiſe obſerved 
it; in Ingreſ Park, Greenhithe ; in a field 
near Stonecburcb, growing with Antirrbi. 
num ſpurium and Elatine, and Bupleurun 
rotundifolium; at Erith ; by the thirty-f 
mile-ſtone on the Canterbury-Road ; a 
| Purfleet ; about Petworth, North-Chapel 
and Sbillingley in Suſſex ; and on Caverſhi 
Hills near Reading. It grows likewiſe it 
Ofpringe Chalk-Pits ; about Sutton and ot 
Box-Hill, Surrey; on Gogmagog - Hill 
. Newmarket Heath, and Suſſex Dou 
Vide. Spec. Bot. & R. Syn. 


: * 
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The root of Squinancy Wort is long, thick, Galium. 
q y 3 . 


and woody ; the ſtem ſlender, ſquare, procum- 
bent, and varies in height from half a foot to 
eighteen inches. The leaves are long, very 
narrow hike briſtles, perfectly entire, ſomewhat 
rough, and unequal, two being larger than the 
reſt, We ſometimes find the bottom leaves grow- 
ing fix together; and, contrary to the general 
ſtructure, thoſe next the ſummit of the ſtalk pro- 
duced in fours, two of which are exceedingly 
ſmall. The flowers reſemble thoſe of the pre- 
nd ceding ſpecies in the mode of infloreſcence, but 
eig are much ſmaller, and of a pale red colour. 
hell The ſeeds, though not rough with hairs, as in 
ſl W oodroof, are rendered unequal by the diſper- 
red fon of papillæ or little pimples on the ſurface. 
ein * The Engliſh and French names of this ſpe- 
lies are expreſſive of the efficacy it was once ſup- 
poſed to poſſeſs in the quinly—a circumſtance 
likewiſe conveyed by the ſcientific name Synan- 


" 29S. 7 I 5; 


1 


and Cynanche* being the Greek and Latin names 
of that diſeaſe. The plant is certainly aſtrin- 
gent : and, when employed in medicine, was ad- 
miniſtered in the various forms of cataplaſm, de- 
coction, gargle, and ptiſan. 


* * 


CrxAN R, from , a dog, and 4yx», to ſuffocate, pro- 
perly denotes that ſtage of the diſeaſe, in which, from the vio- 
lent inflammation and ſwelling of the fauces, the patient is 
bliged to keep his mouth continually open, and to thruſt out 
bis tongue, in the manner of that animal. 


Z _GALIUM, 


chica, ſometimes written Cynanchica; Synanche 


Ek 
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GAllun having Aifule ſtalks which ftrike 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


| GALIUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 117.) 
* With a ſmooth fruit. 
White Ladies Bedſtraw. 


MoLLUGINIS VULGATIORIS VARIETAS 
MINOR. R. Syn. 224 


root, and leaves that are unequal, egg- 
ſhaped but narrower at the baſe than the 
apex, (obovata) and grow four together 
Lin. Sp. Pl. & Hall. Hiſt. 

Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 

HABTITATIox. In marſhy grounds, as the 
trivial name imports, and by the ſides of 
rivers. We found it plentifully in the 
back lanes near Deptford; in the ditches 
about Sz. Helena Gardens, and the halt. 
way houſe to Rotherhithe ; on the fide of 
the Ravenſbourne near Lewiſham ; in the 
moiſt meadows betwixt Greenwich and 
Woekeich; and in the ditches on the road- 
ſide near E/tham. 


———— — — 

The leaves which compole the ſtar in this ſpe- 
cies are not always four in number. At the top 
of the ſtem and branches they are frequent) 
found growing fix together; and about the mid- 


dle we ſometimes find five. The root is fibrous, 


H; 
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and creeps. The ſtem is generally. about a foot 
high, much branched, very weak, ſquare, of a 
light green colour, jointed, and ſmooth, unleſs 
at the angles which it forms with the branches. 
The leaves are rough on the upper part of the 
plant, ſmooth below. The flowers, which are 
ſmall, and of a white colour, terminate the ſtalk 
and branches, as do moſt of the ſpecies in the 
Natural Order Stellatæ, in a mode of infloreſ- 
cence reſembling a collection of little umbels or 


corymbi, and are ſucceeded each by a fruit com 


poſed of two dry ſeeds joined together. 


Small Mountain Baſtard Madder ; Mountain 
Ladies Bedſtraw. 

MoLLUGO MONTANA MINOR GALIO AL- 
BO SIMILIS. Ran Syn. 224. 

Gallium having an angular ſtem, and leaves 
that are a little rough, bearded, and grow 
ſix together. Hall. Hiſt. 

Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 

HaBITATION. On heaths, and dry moun- 
tains, not unfrequent. We obſerved it in 
great abundance on Hampſtead Heath, and 
in various parts of Blackheath ; on Syden- 
ham Hills; and in Greenwich Park. 

— IEEE Eee 


This ſpecies and the following, bad by 
Haller and Hudſon, are conjoined by Linnæus: 
and indeed we do not perceive a ſufficiency of 
= 2 charac- 
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Galium. 


Montanum. 
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Galium. 


charaRteriſtical diflerences to juſtify their ſepara. 
92 tion, nor any diverſity of ſtructure that may not 
e be expected from habitations ſo oppo- 
ſite as marſhy meadows and bogs, and dry heathy 
mountains. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Utgir/un. Marſh Ladies e 


APARINE MINOR PALUSTRIS PARISIEX: 
818, FLORE ALBO. R. Syn. 225. 
Gallun having a ſtem 3 rough; 


leaves that are lance-ſhaped, bearded, 
ſharply ſawed on the edges, and grow 
fix together; and flowers that are larger 
than the fruit. Hall. Hiſt. & Lin. 5h. 
Plant. 


Perennial. Flowers in July. 
HaBiTATION. On bogs, and in marſhy 


meadows ; not very common. We found 
it in moiſt bottoms on Hampſtead Heath, 
Blackheath, and Sydenham Common .; on 


boggy ground in Hanging Wood near Char! 


ton, and on the lower bog at Chi/leburſt 
where Mr. J. Sherard likewiſe obſerved it. 
R. Syn. 


. — cc I 
Oss. There is a great reſemblance between 
all the ſpecies of this genus, and, indeed, be- 
twixt all the genera of the Natural Order under 


which it arranges. For this reaſon, Dr. Scopo- 
li 


S 8 
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li, an ingenious German Botaniſt, in the firſt Galium. 


edition of his Flora Carmolica®, incorporating 
the genera Sherardia, Aſperula, Valantia, Galium, 
and Rubia, into one great aſſemblage, has re- 
duced his fifteenth claſs, Stellatæ, to a fingle 
genus, which he diſtinguiſhes by the name Gali- 
un, But ſuch a meaſure has little tendency to 
leſſen the difficulties of the ſcience, which, 
however, ſhould be a principal object with every 
maker, of a ſyſtem; as a reduction of the genera 
can only be effected by a proportional multipli- 
cation of the ſpecies. In a diſcourſe, the ob- 
ſervations which form the ſubje& have not half 


the elegance or effect, if detached and indepen- 


dent, as when arranged under certain heads or 
leading diviſions, which, whilſt they aſſiſt the me- 


mory of the hearers, diſplay likewiſe the accuracy 


and clearneſs of the ſpeaker's conceptions. In like 
manner, in the Natural Orders of plants, where 
there are ſo few points of diſſimilitude, and ſo 
many of reſemblance, thoſe authors conſult nei- 
ther elegance nor uſe, who, to give the appear- 
ance of ſimplicity to a method, abridge the num- 
ber of genera, which are the leading diviſions, 
and thus render thoſe which are ſubordinate 
more looſe and unconnetted, 


ä 


* In the later editions, if we miſtake not, (for we write 


merely from recollection, not being in poſſeflion of the Work) 
the plants are arranged according to the Sexual Syſtem. 
| | Marſh 
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+ 
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1 . .. 


Mollugo. 


and generally trailing plant, ſeldom exeeeding 


Gallun with a weak ſtem, ſpreading 


Broad-leaved, branched, Mountain Galium 


Smooth Wild Madder. Magndl. Bot. Mon). 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Marſh” Ladies Bedſtraw is a ſmall, ftraggling, 


a few inches in height, 
What. occaſionally happens 1 in the firſt Gece, 
occurs not unfrequently in this; the leaves 
which compoſe the ſtar, generally fix, being 
ſometimes ſeven, ſometimes eight in number, 
They terminate in a ſmall ſpine, and are ſlightly 
turned backwards at the edge. The flowers are 
white, and have ſhort footſtalks. At the extre. 
mity of the ſtem is often found a roundiſh leafy 
tumour, the production of an inſet. The an- 
thers are ſmall and purple; the ſummit of the 
Wes is yellowiſh. 


Great Ladies Bedftraw. or Baſtard Madder, 
MoLLuGo VULCATIOR. R. Syn. 223. n 


branches, and leaves that are narroy, 
_ elliptical, a lintle ſawed, terminate in a 
ſharp point, ſpread very much, and grow 
eight together. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Galium with eight elliptical leaves, and an 
angular ſtem. Hall. Hiſt. 


of Tournefort. 


Fr. Le Caillelait blanc. 
Perennial. Flowers in the ſummer months. 
HABITATIOX. 


hs. 


JN 
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HaBiTATION. In buſhes, hedges, and Goliu: 


woods, and on heaths; very common. It 
is very rare in Sweden. Lin. Suec. p. 44. 
— > — 


Great Ladies Bedſtraw riſes to the height of 
two or three feet, and has ſeveral ſpreading 


branches which proceed from the thick knotty | 


joints of the ſtalk. The leaves, which are eight 
on the ſtem, and generally ſix on the branches, 
bend downwards, The flowers are white, with 
[mall yellow anthers. 

A conſiderable variety obtains occaſionally 
in this ſpecies with reſpe& to the form, poſition, 
and armature of the leaves, the diviſions of the 


orymbus or head of flowers, and the firmneſs 
and thickneſs of the ſtem. The flowers too are 
not always fertile. The ſuperior ſmoothneſs of 


he ſtalk and branches is well expreſſed by the 
rivial name Mollugo, from mollis, ſoft. 

The French name caillelait is improperly ap- 
plied to this ſpecies, as the plant in queſtion 
oſſeſſes not the quality of coagulating milk. 
here is an equal impropriety in annexing the 
zenerical name Galium, which is meant to convey 
he ſame circumſtance, to any one ſpecies of the 
zenus we are now conſidering, except the fol- 
owing. 

On the Continent, Mollugo ranks as an offici- 
al plant, by the name of Galium album ; and 
be expreſſed juice of the freſh flowers and 

flower- 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Galium. flower- ſtems mixed with white wine, and taken 


| Fam, 


in the morning faſting, has been recommended 
as a not inefficacious remedy in tne epilepſy, 
This effect, though in a much leſs degree, it po. 


ſeſſes in common with the ſubſequent ſpecies, 


The root dyes red. 


Yellow Ladies Bedſtraw; Cheeſe-runnet, 
Golden Bedflower. 
GALIUM LUTEUM. R. Syn. 224. 


GALIUM with ſhort flower-bearing branch. 


es, and leaves that are narrow (linearia) 
| furrowed, and grow eight together. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. | 


Fr. Le Caillelait Faune. 


Perennial. Flowers in July. 
HABITATIOxN. In dry places by the road. 
fide, in the ſkirts of woods, and in church: 
yards, not unfrequent. It grows plenti 
fully about Charlton, and on Blackheath, 
particularly among the brakes beyond the 
park wall; in the meadows near E/than; 
in a bottom at the end of the ſecond lane 
betwixt Camberwel/ and Clapham, and in 
Merrow Church-Yard. 
— — — 
The ſtalk in this ſpecies is leſs than in the pre 
ceding, and rather two-edged than ſquare, : 
ſome deſcribe it. The leaves, which ſhine, and 


are turned back at the edges, vary in point 0 
3 | number 
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number: thoſe on the ſtem frequently growing  Galiom. 


nine and ten together ; whilſt, on the branches, 
the ſtar 1s compoſed of five, fix, and ſeven. Its 
ſmall yellow flowers, and narrow dark-green 
leaves, chiefly diſtinguiſh this plant mace} its 
congeners. 

*The generical name Gal:um, from ya, 
milk, with its trivial adjun& verum (true), is 
well applied to this ſpecies, as expreſſive of the 
quality which, fince the time of Dioſcorides, 
has been aſcribed to it, of coagulating milk. 
This quality ſolely reſides in the recently- 
gathered flowers, and flowering ſtems, from 
which, likewiſe, by diſtillation, Borrichius pro- 
cured a liquor reſembling vinegar. Bergius was 
not equally ſucceſsful, either as to the diſtilled 
ſubſtance, which he found fragrant and nau- 
ſcous, but to contain nothing acid, nor even in 
his attempts to coagulate milk by the flowers, 
though his experiments were thrice repeated for 
that purpoſe. It is certain, however, that ſuch 
a property exiſts ; that the milk of cows which 
feed in meadows that abound with this plant, is 


more eaſily ſeparated ; and that, in ſome coun» * 


tries, the plant itſelf is aftually employed as. a 
ſubſtitute for common runnet, in the proceſs of 
cheeſe-making. No acid quality is manifeſted 
by the taſte, which is conſiderably bitter. The 
Fo are odoriferous : the reſt of the plant has 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; | 


Saum. little or no ſmell. The root dyes red; the floy. 


— * —— 


; Anglicum, 


troubled with bloody urine. 


ers and herb yellow. 
The medical virtues of this plant, which pol. 


ſeſles a place in the foreign diſpenſatories by the 


name of Galium luteum, have been much extolled 
and by phyſicians of name. In epileptic com- 
plaints, in particular, as we hinted in the preced. 


ing article, its efficacy ſeems indiſputable : and 


for this purpoſe, the flowers, the part chiefly 
employed, have been adminiſtered in a variety 


of forms—in powder, in decoction, and in infu- 


fion like tea. In removing the convulſive fits 
to which children are ſubject, Chomel found a 
ſpoonful of the expreſſed juice to be ſingularly 
uſeful; and ſeveral epileptic patients have been 


greatly relieved by the ſame means. Antony 


Juſſieu, as quoted by Linnæus in the Amaentates 
tom. iv. p. 40. daily adminiſtered Galium with 
ſucceſs in byſteric affections; and Boerhaaye 
recommends an infuſion of the leaves as an 
excellent remedy both in epilepſy and gout. lu 
aſtringent nature renders this plant uſeful in ſtop- 
ping an hemorrhage : and ſome authors ſpeak 
highly of its efficacy in relieving cattle that are he 


Small Ladies Bedſtraw, « or leaſt Gooſe-Gr: 
APARINE MINIMA. | R. Syn. 225, 
Gallun having diffuſe ſtalks that are rougt dec 
. and prickly; and leaves that are lance, 
ſhaped 
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minate in a point, turn backwards, and 


grow generally 4 . Hudſon © 


Ang. 69. 
Annual. Flowers in 8 a 


HAsrrarrox. In ſandy meadows, and on 


walls; very uncommon. We found it on 
a wall in Bromley in Kent, and on Dupper's 
Hill, Croydon, near the Running Horſe, 
where it grows in great abundance... Mr. 
Ray obſerved it on a wall at Hackney; and 
Mr. J. Sherard at E/tham, near King 
John's palace, and in ſeveral other places. 
Hudſon deſcribes it as growing betwixt 
Dartford and Northfleet, and on a wall i in 
enn in Kent. . 


ive ſize, often attains the height of fifteen and 
ighteen inches. The leaves which compoſe 
he ſtar, are generally fix, ſometimes ſeven in 
umber. The flowers terminate the ſtalk and 
ranches in trifid panicles, are of a greeniſn 
ellow, and ſucceeded by two ſmall, roundiſn, 


pectes in Ray's Ops, 34 _— tab. ix. 


8. 1. | 
7 A a 2 „With 


This ſpecies, notwithſtanding its Engliſh 
name, and that of Sherard and Ray, which 
ould lead us to expett a plant of very diminu- 


mooth ſeeds, There is a good figure of this 
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ſhaped, ſharply fringed on the edges, ter- On,, 
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Aparine, 


Annual. Flowers in ſummer and autumn. 


| by the like number of rough adhering berries, 


INDIGENOUS B OT A ** 


„With a 8 fruit: 
Cleavers, or Gooſe-Graſs. 
APARINE. R. Syn. 225. 
GaLruM having hairy joints, and leaves 
chat are lance-ſhaped, rough, prickly, 
have a prominent ridge on the inferior 
ſurſace reſembling a keel, and grow eight 
together. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Fr. Le Grateron ou Rieble, Germ. Rb. 
kraut. Ital. Speronella. 


HABITATIOR. By the ſides of hedges, on 
dry banks, and lometimes 1 in Cons; 
very common. 

— DCE 
The leaves which eompoſe the ſtar in this 
ſpecies vary from fix to ten; but eight is the 
prevailing number. The flowers, which are 
ſmall and white, and terminate the ſtem and 
branches in little cluſters, are divided almoſt to 
the bottom, have each two divaricated fiyles— 

z circumſtance which manifeſtly excludes the 

plant from the preſent Order—and are ſucceeded 


cach incloſing a ſpherical ſeed which has 3 
dimple in the middle. 

On account of the roughneſs of its fruit 
e before the introduction of the Sexual 
— Syſtem 
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yitem, formed a diſtinct genus by the name of 
parine, which it retained from the Greek and 
tin Botaniſts, The facility with which all 
he parts of the plant, particularly the ſtalk and 
fruit, adhere to the cloaths of paſſengers, 
rives propriety to the ſeveral vernacular names 
above enumerated, as likewiſe to the Greek ap- 
fellation S ο , by which it has been ſome- 
imes diftinguiſhed, that is, a lover of man. 
From 'the excavation of its feeds, it has alſo 
been termed *Owupanoxaprog, or navel- fruit. 
ArARINE formerly poſſeſſed a place in our 
liſpenſatories, and was eſteemed of conſiderable 
ficacy in the ſcrophula. An external applica- 
jon of the leaves, bruiſed and mixed with hog's 
rd, is ſtill, we are informed, uſed on the Con- 
nent in that diſorder, as likewiſe in reſolving 
e hard tumours of horſes, A decoQtion of 
ie herb, or its diſtilled water, is diuretic, and 
armly recommended by ſome phyſicians as an 
xcellent remedy in the ſtone and gravel, and 


{ 


U 


leavers has been adminiſtered with ſucceſs as 


dorific, The root dyes red. 


ll PLANTAGO. 

$ (Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 122.) 

Treat Plantain, or Way- Bread. 
valf-4NTAGO LATIFOLIA VULGARIS. X. 


em H. 314. 
PLANTAGO 


nd dropſical caſes. The expreſſed juice of 
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Plantage. 
— 


1 emmenagogue. The ſeed is cordial and 
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| Flantago. PLAanTAGO © having ſmooth egg-ſhaped 


Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 


the root, are naked, ſtreaked, hairy, and ter 


and when chewed, tinge the ſaliva. red. Th 
fame effect follows. the maſtication of the roo 


| INDI GENOUS: BOTANY; 


leaves that have footſtalks, and a leaf. 
leſs cylindrical ſtalk (ſcapus) elevating 
a ſpike of flowers which lie over one ano. 
der like tiles (imbricati). Lin. Sp. Plant 
C Hall. Hift. | 
PLANTAGO. Pharmacop. Edin. 
Fr. Le Grand Plantain, ou Plantain d bougue, 
Germ. Megerich. Ital. Piantaggine. 


{ 


HABITATIONx. In fields, and by the road: 
fide, every where. 
—— — 

This plant, ſometimes termed Exrarhuugec, and 
Septinervia from the ſeven prominent ribs which 
appear on the ſurface of the leaves, is too vel 
known to require a minute deſcription. We 
may obſerve, however, that five of theſe rib 
are more conſpicuous than the reſt ; that the 
leaves are large, broad, ſmooth, and ſhining 
generally entire, and ſupported on long fur 
rowed footſtalks which are woolly at the baſe 
that the ſtalks which ſeldom proceed ſingly fron 


minated by a long ſpike of brown or redd 
flowers, to which ſucceeds a capſular fruit wil 
two cells, each containing two black ſeeds. 

The leaves of Plantain have a bitter tate 


3 | which 


hic 
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I 


which likewiſe impreſſes a ſenſation on the pa- Plantags. 


late, not unlike that of toaſted rie-bread. The 
plant is vulnerary and aſtringent, and has been 
greatly celebrated for its efficacy in fevers, 
eſpecially of the intermitting kind. This virtue 


vas ſuppoſed to reſide chiefly in the root. It 


appears, however, from the relation of Bergius, 


an ingenious Swediſh Phyſician and Naturaliſt, 


ho made a ſeries of experiments expreſly with 


the view of aſcertaining the ſact, that, though 


ſometimes ſerviceable in ſpring agues, yet, 
ven when adminiſtered in large doſes, it is 
otally uſeleſs in autumnal fevers of the ſame 
pecies. The ſeeds given in milk have occa- 
ionally been employed in ſtopping a dyſentery. 
he freſh leaves of Plantain applied to the ſoles 
f the feet, we are informed by Boerhaave from 
is own experience, give eaſe in the pain and 
atigue occaſioned by walking ; and the ſame 
jart bruiſed is eſteemed uſeful for cleanſing and 
onſolidating recent wounds and old ulcers *. 
good eye-water is procured from the herb by 


iltillation; and a decoction of the leaves uſed 


a gargle is ſaid to be a not ineffectual ks 
diſeaſes of the fauces. 

Plantago, though uſed botanicallyt to PEA 
rize a . is commonly reſtricted in 2 


— Atm 


In the Scotch 4 6 — * Ser I 778. A abel is related, 
which the bruiſed leaves of plantain applied to the part affected 


found ſucceſsful n the bite of a viper. TIDES Nl 
cal 
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Plantago. cal books to the ſpecies we are now conſider. 
ing: and this name may have been conferre( 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


either to commemorate its general virtues, x 
the PrAur by way of eminence ; or on account 
of the relief which, as we juſt now ſtated, the 
application of the recent leaves has been ſo con. 
fidently affirmed to procure to the feet (IA. 
TE PEDUM) when wearied with exceſſive walk. 


ing. 


Shy Plantain, or Lamb's Tongue. 
PrANTACO MAJOR INCANA. R. Sy, 
914 
PLANTAGO having downy leaves of a figu 
betwixt the elliptical and the lance 
maped (ovato-lanceolata); and a rount 
leafleſs ſtalk elevating a cylindrical ſpike 


of flowers. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Perennial. Flowers during the ſummer. 
HABTTATIox. In meadows, by the road 
_ fide, and in church- yards, on a dry gn 
velly ſoil; not unfrequent, though mud, 
leſs common than either the preceding}, 
or ſubſequent ſpecies. We obſerved | 
in great abundance about Orpington. 
- Dartford, and Darn; betwixt S:ttingo0uFl.. 
and Milton, where a field is totally colic} 


vered with it; in a chalk- pit betwn 
Effingham and Boal bam molt plentifully 


TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


in Ingreſs Park, near Greenhithe ; about 
Richmond; and in the church-yards of 
Staines, Caverſham, Sutton, Eaſt-Malling, 


Cudham, Chalk, Milton, B Zookham, Weſt- 
Horfley, and Morden. 
ä 


Hoary Plantain, fo termed from the downy 
pubeſcence of the leaves and ſtalks, poſſeſſes 
a middle place, as the trivial name. media 1m- 
ports, betwixt the preceding and the ſubſequent 
ſpecies: the flower-ſpike being much leſs than 
in the firſt, and larger than in the other. The 
leaves, which, as in all the plants of this genus, 
proceed immediately from the root, forming a 
circular turf from the middle of which iſſue the 
ſtalks, are conſiderably leſs in this than in the 
former ſpecies, furniſhed with the ſame number 
of ribs, and often marked with a few indent- 
ments on the edges. The flowers are white 
with. a ſlight ſhade of purple, form an elegant 
ſpike at the extremity of the ſtalk, which ſeldom 
exceeds a foot, and are ſucceeded by a capſular 
fruit with two cells, each incloſing one or two 


egg- ſhaped ſeeds. 


185 
— 


Oss. In moſt of our native plantains, con- 


trary to the general ſtructure, the capſular cells 
contain only one or two ſeeds each. See the 
character of the genus Plantago, p. 147. 


Ribwort, or Ribwort Plantain. 
B b PLAN TAG O 


Carccolata. 
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Plantago. PLANTAGO qoimgoanpavia; R. Hr. 


Maritima. 


Leeflngi PLaNTAGO having narrow leaves that ar 


long, narrow, and pointed, and have five pro- 


Sea Plantain. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


314. 
PLANTAGO having tad leaves, and 
an angular flower-ſtalk elevating a ſpike 
that is naked and almoſt elliptical. L. 
Sp. Plant. 
Larger Narrow-leaved Plantain of Baubin. 
Fr. Le Plantain a cing Cotes. 
Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATION. In fields and meadows, 
and by the road fide; very common. 
— — —— 
This plant is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from it 
congeners by the ſhape of the leaves, which are 


minent ribs; and by the comparative ſmallnels 
of the ſpike, The ſtalk has ſeven angles. The 
flowers are white. 


CoRONOPUS MARITIMUS MAJOR. B. Pin 

PLanTaGo having leaves that are ſemi 
cylindrical, perfectly entire, and woolly a 
the baſe ; and a round ſtalk (ſcapus). L. 
Sp. Plant. 

PLANTAGO MARINA. R. Syn. 315. 


ſomewhat indented, a round ſtalk elevat 
ing a cylindrical ſpike of flowers, an 
g - flor; 


TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 187 
n. floral leaves (Bracteæ) that are membra- Plantago, 

naceous, and have a prominent ridge or 
nd keel on the inferior ſurface. Lin. Sp. 
ke Plant. & Loeff. Iter. 
in, WF Perennial. Flowers in the end of fummer. 

HaBiTATION., On the ſea-coaſt. The 

. latter too, which Mr. Hudſon very pro- 

perly conſiders as a variety of the firſt, is 

produced both in Spain and England in 
WS, places very remote from the ſea. We ob- 

ſerved both plants in great abundance, 

about Erith by the river- ſide, and be- 
jn twixt Mooluuch and Erith ; on the chalk- 
are cliffs at Grave/end ; at Gillingbam; and in 
ro- the marſhes about Ti/bury, Grays, and 
ei Purfleer, In moſt of theſe places we 
he found a ſmaller kind of Sea-Plantain with 
graſſy leaves, which we ſhould have 
judged to be the Plantago graminea folio hir- 
ſuto of Ray, found by Mr. J. Sherard on 
the banks of the river near Yarmouth, be- 
twixt the town and pier, and near Sheerne/5 
in Shepey, but that the leaves were perfectly 
devoid of hair. It greatly reſembles the 
Serpentaria minor of Gerard. See his 
Original Herbal, vol. i. p. 344. 

— . —— 


The leaves of Sea Plantain are long, narrow, 
ſmooth, and fleſhy ; have generally three ribs, 
B b 2 and 


Plantago. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


and occaſionally a few indentments on the edges, 
eſpecially towards the upper extremity. The 
flowers are white with yellow anthers, and ter. 
minate the ſtalk in long ſpikes. - The whole 


plant has that glaucous-green appearance, which 


vegetables growing in the neighbourhod of the 
ſea ſo commonly acquire. 

The name Loeflingii by which Linnæus has 
diſtinguiſhed the ſecond kind of Sea Plantain, 
was intended to perpetuate the merits of his 
countryman and pupil, the ingenious Loefling, 
whoſe charatteriſtics of this plant in his er Hiſ 
panicum publiſhed at Stockholm in 1758, Lin- 


næus has adopted as the ſpecific deſcription 
in the Species Plantarum. 


Buck's Horn Plantain.; Star of the Earth. 
PLANTAGO FOLI1IS LACINIATIS, CoRo- 
NOPUS DICTA. R. Syn. 315. 


PLANTAGO having narrow indented leaves, 
and a round ſtalk. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Plantago with leaves that are ſomewhat 


hairy, and half-winged (ſemi-pinnata)— 
the pinnæ or diviſions few and lance- 
ſhaped. Hall. Hiſt. 

Hart's Horn of Gerard. 

Fr. Le Plantain decoupt, ou la corne de cer. 

Annual. Flowers in ſummer. 


'HaB1TATION 


0 


TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
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, WHaziraTiON. On heaths, and in dry gra- Plantago. 
velly ſituations, likewiſe on the coaſt ; not — 


C 
very common. It grows abundantly on 
g Hampſtead Heath ; in Hyde Park ; in va- 
" WH rious parts of Blackheath, particularly 
1 near Mr. Hulſe's, late the Earl of Cheſter- 
I fields; on the walls of Tilbury Fort, and 
on Sydenham Common. Blackſtone found 
it plentifully on Uxbridge Common; and a 
variety with more hairy and deeply jagged 
„ever, and ſhort logſe heads, was obſerved 
by Mr. Hurlock in a field on the left hand 


between Dartford and Greenbitbe, where it 


covered a large piece of ground. See 
Spec. Bot. p. 76. 
)- WH The deep diviſions of the leaves iorm the 


principal characteriſtic of this ſpecies, and ſug- 


s, Weltcd likewiſe the names K ogoywwovs, that is, 
row's foot, and cornu cervi, or buck's horn, 
which the plant has long been known in 
otanical nomenclature. The turf reſembles a 
tar, 

»The ſenſible qualities of Coronopus, under 
lich appellation the ſpecies we are conſidering 
"rmerly occupied a place in the London Diſ- 
enſatory, bear a conſiderable reſemblance to 
toſe of the firſt ſpecies, for which it has been 


N Wnctimes ſubſtituted, and whoſe virtues it is 
alledged 
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Cornus. 


Bloody Rod of Dodonæus. 


Tree Cornus having the flowers collettec 


"INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
alledged to poſſeſs, though in an inferior 
degree. ths 
OBSERVATIONS. 


1. In the genus Plantago, the ſtyle makes it; 
appearance ſome time before the Stamina—a 
circumſtance which occurs in ſome other genera, 
particularly in Carex and Anthoxanthum. 

2. The great length of the ſtamina in this 


genus, and the comparative minuteneſs of the 


bloſſoms, give the ſpike of flowers, on a flight 
inſpection, the appearance of being totally 
devoid of petals. 

3. The ſpecies, termed improperly by Lin- 


neus, uniflora, beſides a want of 'reſemblance 


to the plantains in its general air, manifeſtly 
belongs to the claſs Monoecia ; female flowers 
being produced upon one part of the plant, and 
a ſingle male flower on another. 


CORNUS. 
(Lin. Syſtema Nature, tom. ii. p. 124.) 


Female Cornel, Dog-Berry-Tree, Gatter- 


ree, or Prickwood. 
NUS FOEMINA. R. Syn. 460. 


into naked cymes. Lin. Sp. Pl. 


Fr. Le Sanguin, bois punais, 
| | Shrub 


TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 2 


or WShrub. Flowers in June and July. _ 
HaBITATION, In woods, buſhes, and — 
hedges: frequent. 


its — — 


The generical name Cornus, (probably from cor- 
nu, a horn), retained in the modern nomenclature 
his from the Latin Botaniſts, ſeems expreſſive of the 
hardneſs either of the wood, or of the bilocular 
nucleus of the fruit, The bark of the trunk is 
full of clefts, and generally aſh-coloured ; that 
of the young ſhoots, commonly red—a circum- 
ſtance which ſuggeſted the trivial names ſangui- | 
za and bloody rod. The leaves are oblong, | y 
Aly oppoſite as are likewiſe the branches, pointed, 5 

entire, ſupported on ſmooth furrowed footſtalks, q 
and furniſhed with ſeveral prominent ribs on the 
inferior ſurface, The flowers are white with 
yellow anthers, have ſhort footſtalks, are col- 
letted at the extremity of the branches in a 
mode of infloreſcence reſembling thoſe of Elder, 
and ſucceeded by a round, ſucculent, umbili- 
cated, black fruit of the cherry kind, crowned by 
the indentments of the calyx and ſtyle, and incloſ- 
ing a nut. Some of the flowers are female; the 
ltyle is ſurrounded at the baſe by a little ring 
having four lobes; and the fruit, occaſionally 
furrowed, is marked longitudinally with ſeveral 
(mall white ſtreaks. 

*From the fruit of Cornus, which is acrid, 
rub | bitter, 
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Alchemilla. bitter, and aſtringent, is obtained by exprel. 


INDIGENOUS BO TAN; 


ſion an oil, which in ſome parts of Germany i; 
uſed for lamps. The plant is not ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs any medical powers; though ſomething 
might be expected from the aſtringency of the 
leaves and fruit. | | 

Oss. There is a great impropriety, eſpeci. 


ally ſince the introduction and general reception 


of the Sexual Syſtem, in uſing the terms Mal 


and Female for denominating plants, from any 
circumſtance that is not connected with the part 
of fructification. For this reaſon ſuch names a 
Cornus maſcula, Cornus femina, Male ſpeedwel, 


Female fluellin, and the like, ſhould be entirely 


5 Valgaris, : 


excluded from botanical language. The di. 
tinction of Cornel- tree into male and female, i 
as old as Theophraſtus, 


ALCHEMILLA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 129.) 
Common Ladies Mantle, or Great Sanicle. 


ALCHEMILLA. R. Syn. 158. 


— ALCHEMILLA with lobed leaves. Ln. H 


Plant. 
Stellaria of Matibiolus. 
Fr. Le Pied de Lion. Germ. Loewen- Fuji 
Ital. Alchimilla, Pit di Lione. 
Perennial; Flowers in ſummer. . 
HABITATION. In mountainous meadow! 
and paſtures; likewiſe occaſionally ! 
| woods 


E — — — RR 


— 


— 


— 


TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


in O/d-Park-Wood, near Eaſt-Wickham in 
Kent, and among bruſh-wood about Colney- 


Blackſtone, that it grows plentifully in 
Whichwood- F, oreſt, Oxfordſhire. In the 
time of Gerard, who lived in the ſixteenth 
century, it was found in the paſtures about 
Andover, and in many other parts of 
Hampſhire ; in the meadows and copſes of 
Berkſbire; upon the bank of a moat 
incloſing a houſe in Buſby, called Bourne- 
Hall; and in the highway from thence to 
Watford, a ſmall mile diſtant from it. See 
Gerard's Herbal, p. 802, edition 1597. 
——y—q_—_ cc 0 
The roots of this plant are nearly ſpindle- 
ſhaped, and of a blackiſh' colour. The leaves, 
cle. whoſe peculiar form gives meaning to the Eng- 
liſh, French, German, and Italian names juſt 
nentioned, conſiſt of eight or nine lobes. They 
are plaited and finely, ſawed, and ſtand alter- 
nately on footſtalks, which are longer in the 
8 bottom leaves than in thofe towards the top. 
The ſtalks are flender, hairy, cylindrical, 
branched; and upwards of a foot in height. The 
lowers, which want the petals, are diſpoſed in an 
herbaceous panicle at the extremity of the ſtem 
and branches, and ſucceeded each by a fingle, 
| Cc. compreſſed, 


Hatch near Barnet, and we are told by 
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woods: not common. We obſerved it Alchemilla. 
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_ Aphanes. compreſſed, elliptical ſeed, contained in the 


of 1 its virtues. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


neck of the permanent calyx. 

*Ladies Mantle is ſomewhat harſh to the taſte, 
but has no ſmell. It formerly obtained a place 
in the London Diſpenſatory, and was eſteemed 
vulnerary, cleanſing, and aſtringent. In the 
North of England it is known by the name of 
Bear's Foot. The figure of the panicle or head 
of flowers probably ſuggeſted to Matthiolus the 
name Stellaria; as that of Alchemilla or Alchimil- 
la the plant has obtained, according to Boer- 
haave, in honour of the ArtcuymisTs, who, 
after Paracelſus, were diſpoſed to think —_ 


ORDER, DIGYNIA. | 


APHANES. 

(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 129.) 
Perce-Pier, Parſſey-Piert. 
PERCEPIER ANGLORUM. R. Syn. 139. 
APHANES. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Hairy Alchemilla with three-lobed leaves, 
_ lobe ſubdivided into two and three 

ſections. Hall. Hiſt, 

Fr. Le Perce-pier. Germ. Engliſcher Stein. 
brech. 

Annual. Flowers in ſpring and during d the 
ſummer. 


© a HL a” 


HABITATION, 


TETRANDRIA DIGCYNIA. 


barren paſtures: not unfrequent. It 
grows plentifully on Blackheath, and about 
Le and Eltham. 


d 
ä — . ——— 

p From a ſmall fibrous root, that is yellowiſh 
1 vichout, and white within, proceed ſeveral 
F round, hairy, forked and jointed ſtalks, about 
L WI tvo inches long, and which generally lie upon 
„he ground. They are cloathed at the joints 
i with ſemicircular hairy leaves, not unlike thoſe 
y of Geranium but leſs, placed alternately, ſup- 


ported upon ſhort footſtalks, with indented mar- 
gins, and three wedge-ſhaped ſegments ſubdivi- 
= WT dcd as deſcribed above. The flowers, which are 
ſmall, and of a green colour, proceed in lit- 
tle cluſters from the angles of the leaves, and 
either fit cloſe to the ſtalk, or are ſupported 
upon very ſhort pedicles. 

Oss. This genus very nearly approaches 
the preceding ; and as ſeveral of the flowers are 
found to have only one ſtyle and a fingle ſeed, 
has, in that caſe, ſcarce any mark of diſcrimina- 
tion, unleſs it were true what ſome Botaniſts 
aſſert, that the ſegments of the flower-cup are 
WH invariably only four in number. 

The generical name Aphanes (inviſible) is 

vell applied to this plant, on account either 
he of the minuteneſs of the flowers, or abſence 
of the petals; as are the Engliſh and French 


N. N *ppellations from the virtues it was once 


Ceca ſuppoſed 
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HABITAT TONY. Among corn, and in dry Aphanes. 
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Cuſcuta, ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, eſpecially in this country, 


—— — 


_ which it makes way, probably gave riſe to this 


HABITATION. On heaths, and in fields, 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


of penetrating and diſſolving ſtones in the 
human body. The place of growth, generally 
dry gravelly fields and barren rocks, through 


chimerical ſuppoſition. The name given it by 
Haller is expreſſive of its general reſemblance, 
particularly in the form and diviſions of the 
leaves, to Ladies Mantle: and Parſley-Piert 
ſeems only a vulgar corruption of Perce-Pier, 


CUSCUTA. 
(Lin. Syft. Nature. tom. ii. p. 129.) 


Dodder; Hell-Weed; Devil's Guts. 

CuscurA MAJOR. R. Syn. 281. 

CuscuTa having flowers that want foot. 
ſtalks. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Caſſutha of Dodoneus. 5 

Fr. Goutte de Lin. Germ. Filkraut. 

Annual. Flowers in ſummer. 


not unfrequent. It is a paraſitical plant, 
which clings round. ſeveral vegetables, 
deriving from them nouriſhment, and, 
return, ſtrangling its ſupporters. We 
found it upon broom betwixt Petworth 
and Tillington in Suſſex; in a bean-field 
near Godalming; and upon furze about 
Leads near Claremont in Surry, and be- 

twixt 


TETRANDRIA DIGYNIA. 
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; WM twixt the bog at Cz/ar's Camp and Cafton. Cuſeuta. 


Ie Mark. It is never to be found on ſhrubs 
or trees; and among herbaceous plants, 
" WH ſeems particularly attached to thoſe of the 
WH l:guminous kind. 


— — 


* Dodder, from a root which ſoon dies in the 
ground, ſends forth a number of long, round, 
reddiſh ſtalks, reſembling hair, totally devoid of 
leaves, and producing ſmall heads of flow- 
rs of a white colour intermixed with red. 
From the neighbouring plants, round which 
hey quickly entwine themſelves in a moſt com- 
licated manner, they derive the proper nou- 
ihment by means of certain ſecretory glands 
ith which Nature has furniſhed them. In the 
ean time the lower part of the ſtem detaches 
ſelf from the ſupporting plant, and, receiving 
o part of the nouriſhment, dries up—and the 
paraſite ſeparated from its parent, continues to 
ve, and be nouriſhed at the expence of the 
plant upon which it is fixed. 

That kind of Dodder which grows naturally 
pon Thyme 1s much leſs than the plant we have 
deen deſcribing, of which, however, it ſeems a 


Ot- 


We ariety, It ranks on the Continent as an offici- 
1th al plant under the name Epithymum, as does the 
= ther by that of Cuſcula. Both are eſteemed 
15 lirnulant and aperient, and recommended as 
be- + See Botanical, Dictionary, Article Radix.” 2 


vit 3 | peculiarly 
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Bufonia. 


— 


* 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


peculiarly efficacious in obſtruttions of the Vil. 
cera. An infuſion of the herb gives to water a 
reddiſh tinQture, which is quickly rendered of 2 
brown duſky hue by the application of the ſalt or 
vitriol of Steel, The ſmell of the plant is weak; 
the taſte ſlightly bitter. 


OBSERVATIONS. 
1. European Dodder has its flowers much 


more collected into a head than the American 


ſpecies, - in which they are ſupported upon foot. 
ſtalks. 

2. Of Cuſcuta, andi or Caſſitha we have 
no etymology that is ſatisfactory. Skinner, too, 
with little ſeeming propriety, has derived the 


Engliſh term Dodder from the Dutch touteren, 


to ſhoot up. Of the other more opprobrious 


appellations, we can give a clearer account—and 


indeed muſt think their application ſuſfciently 
juſtified by the natural hiſtory of the plant, and 
in particular, by its ſingular dexterity in exhauſt 
ing and ſuffocating its foſter-parent. 


_ BUFONIA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nature, tom. ii. p. 129.) 
Fine-leaved ons: 4580 


_— — — 


+ It ſeems at leaſt, a not « improbable conjecture, that Coſi 
or Cofhtha (for it is the ſame name with the Upſilon different! 
rendered) is derived from the Greek Kar;ww, to ſew or ſtitch; 
a. of Dodder reſembling hairy filaments, or ſewing 


ALSINE 


TETRANDRIA DIC NIA. 


LSINE POLYGONOIDES TENUIFOLIA, 
FLOSCULIS AD LONGITUDINEM CAULIS 
VELUT IN SPICAM DISPOSITIS. R. Syn. 
346. 

Erect Herniaria with very narrow graſſy 
leaves. Magn. Hort. 

\nnual. Flowers in the beginning of ſum- 
mer. | 
HaBITATION. On heaths, and on the ſea- 
coaſt: not frequent. We found it on Clap- 


ham Common, but ſparingly, and likewiſe on 
Hounſlow Heath, where Mr. Doody ob- 


Synoplis as growing on the ſhore about 
Boſton 1n Lincolnſhire. 


d — IEICE —— 
7 *This plant formerly ranked with the Chick- 
| 


eeds, to which it bears a great reſemblance, 
nd was firſt ereQed into a diſtin genus by Dr. 
illenius, who named it Alfino:des ; an appella- 
jon, however, which, on account of its impro- 
nety, as ſcientific names ſhould not preſuppoſe 
e knowledge of any plant, Mr. Sauvage after- 
ards changed for Bufonia, in honour of his 
genious countryman, the celebrated Bor- 
ON, | 

ORDER, 


ſerved it. It is mentioned by Ray in his 


* 
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| Bufonia. 
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— — 
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ORDER, 


1 (Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 130.) 


5 Aqrifiliam. Common Holly, or Holme. 

3 AckRirolluu. R. Syn. 466. 

1 IL Ex having leaves that are egg-ſhapec 

ſharp, and thorny. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Prickly Berry-bearing Ilex of Baubin. 
Fr. Le Houx. Germ. Stech-baum, Ste} 

| palmen, Ital. Aguifoglio, Agrifoglio. 

; Evergreen-Tree. Flowers in ſpring. 

i HABITATION. In woods, and hedge: 

; common. 


 foliis variis, A conſiderable variety obtains in this ſpe 

f cies both with reſpect to the form and: 
: mature of the leaves. It is well known th: 
; by age, holly is ſubject to loſe its thoms 
and accordingly on very old trees, whi 
the leaves on the lower part of the tru 
and the young ſhoots, are provided with 
uſual weapons of the plant, the upp 
leaves are found totally defenceleſs. T 
ſame diverſity we ſometimes obſerve 1 
young trees of this ſpecies, as in 

| hedg 
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hedges betwixt Greenwich and Charlton; on lex. 
Hampſtead Heath ; and in a lane betwixkt 
Foot's Cray Church and Hurſt, where the 


leaves likewiſe exhibited a remarkable dif- 
ference in form ; ſome being circular, and 
perfectly entire as well as mild, others 
angular, deeply finuated, and prickly. 


Striped Holly. folio variegato, 

This variety, much cultivated in gardens, 
for the beauty of the leaves, we found 
growing naturally, as we had reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, in a hedge near Bromley Church- 
Yard, and about Tottenham. 


—— — 4 —— 


Holly, which in hedges has the form of a buſh 


or ſmall ſhrub, riſes in woods to the height of an 
ordinary tree. The trunk and branches are 
llexible, and covered with a bark which is ſmooth 
and aſh-coloured without, pale and viſcous 
within. The wood is hard, compatt and weigh- 
ty, and of a beautiful white colour, unleſs in 
the centre, where it tends to a brown or blackiſh 
hue. The leaves reſemble thoſe of bay. They 
are oval, perennial, generally ſpinous, of a hard 
leathery confiſtence and ſhining green colour, 
and ſtand alternately on ſhort footſtalks. From 
the angles formed by the leaves and branches 
ſue out of a ſort of ſcaly bed ſeveral ſmall white 
lowers ſupported on ſhort” pedicles, and ſuc- 
D d ceeded 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


ceeded each by a round fleſhy berry, of a ſcarlet / 
colour but blackiſh at the apex, which reſts 
upon the permanent calyx, and incloſes in its 
cells, four oblong, blunt, bony ſeeds, convex 
on one fide, angular on the other. 

Though excluded from modern prattice, at 
leaſt in this country, Aguifolium had once for its 
advocates phyſicians of name; and even now on 
the Continent, it ſtill preſerves a ſmall degree of 
reputation, and is ranked as an oſficinal plant by 
the name of Viſcum, Aucuparium. The berries, 
which are clammy, and have a nauſeous taſte, 
have been recommended as a not inefficacious 
remedy in the cholic; and Mr. Ray mentions 
the caſe of a lady who, labouring under the ſame 
complaint, received effettual relief, when every 
other application had failed, by drinking milk 
and beer tn which had been boiled the thorny 
extremities of the leaves. From the inner 
bark, which has likewiſe been ſometimes uſed 
in medicine, is prepared a birdlime far ſuperior 
to what is procured from the berries of Miſle- l 
toe. This reſinous maſs ſticks to the lips when P 
chewed, and mixes not in the ſmalleſt -degree 
with the ſaliva. It is diffolved in Spirit of MP 
Wine and in oils both expreſſed and diſtilled; 
but, undergoes no ſolution in ſimple water, 

The trivial name Aguifolium, retained from WM Pe 
the ancient Botaniſts, and which, in ſtrict pro- 
priety, (being compounded of ax, a point, and 
ER 2 I uM, 
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is expreſſive of the thorny points of the leaves. 
The ſame circumſtance is probably intended to 
be conveyed by the other appellation agrifolum : 
the adjective ayes, which commonly ſignifies 
wild and ruſtic, being ſometimes 2 to 
mean rough and thorny, | 

Oss. This ſpecies of Ilex belongs to the 
Claſs and Order Polygamia Diæcia; hermaphro- 
dite and male flowers being produced upon diſ- 
tiatt plants raiſed from the ſame ſeed. The 
hermaphrodite flowers, too, it is obſervable, 
have generally five ſtamina and the like number 
of petals: the male flowers alone poſſeſſing the 
claſſical charatter, (four ſtamina) and having 


parts, 


POTAMOGETON. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nature, tom. ii. p. 130.) 
Broad-leaved Pond weed. 
POTAMOGETON ROTUNDIFOLIUM, X. 
Syn. 148. 
PoTAMOGETON having oblong leaves that 


upon the water. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATIOx. In fiſh-ponds, ditches, and 
ſometimes i in rivulets: very common. 
D d 2 The 


are furniſned with footſtalks, and float 
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likewiſe a ſingle petal deeply divided into four 


Natans. 
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Fotamoge- 
ton. 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 

The plants which compoſe this extenſive genus 
are remarkable neither for elegance nor uſe, 
They are partly immerſed in the water, partly 
grow out of it; have jointed roots and talks; 
ſmooth, thin, gloſſy leaves that are generally 
entire; and ſmall lateral or terminal ſpikes of 
flowers. The ſpecies are principally diſtin. 
guiſhed by the ſituation, form, and other cir. 


cumſtances of the leaves, which are either 
oppoſite or alternate, ſupported on a pedicle, or 
ſeated cloſe to the ſtalk, ſo as ſometimes even 
to embrace, or form a ſheath around, it. 


In the ſpecies we are now reviewing, the 


leaves which float on the ſurface of the water 
reſemble thoſe of Plantain, and are large, oval, 


_ ribbed, of a yellowiſh green, and ſtand oppo- 


fite; whilſt thoſe which grow under water have 
a very different form, being long, narrow, 
grafſy, and ſeated alternately on the ſtalk. At 
the bottom of the footſtalks which are ſmooth, 
flat above, and of a conſiderable length, are 
placed white, membranaceous, tranſparent fi- 


my pule which ſurround the ſtem and branches. 


The flowers are of a greeniſh-white colour, 


placed cloſe to the ſtalk, and at the time of flow- 


ering overtop the water in a cylindrical ſpike of 
the length of two or three inches. 

Ons. The Engliſh Pondweed and the Latin 
Fontinalis by which name ſome authors have dil- 
tinguiſhed the preſent genus, are much more ex- 

preſſive 


TETRAND RI A TETRAGYNIA. 
preſſive of the natural ſituation of the plants 


Potamogeton retained from Dioſcorides, which, 
being compounded of the Greek words: rorapes, 
a river, and yerw, a neighbour, would lead us 
erroneouſly to imagine that they grew only by 
the fide, or in the vicinity of rivers. 


Perfoliated Pondweed. | 
POTAMOGETON ' PERFOLIATUM. R. Syn. 
149- 

POTAMOGETON having heart-ſhaped. lives 
which embrace the ſtem. - Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Potamogeton wal broad {ſhining leaves. B. 
Pin, 

erennial. Flowers in June. 1810 
HABITATION. In ponds, . rivers, and 
lakes; not uncommon. We found it in 
the river Raven/bourne, near | Lewiſham ; 
in a large piece of water betwixt Cobhum 
and Ripley, in Surry, where it grows moſt 
abundantly; in a pond by Copenhagen- 
Houſe; about Hampſtead, North End, and 


hood of London. 


— —— 
All the leaves in this ſpecies of Pondweed are 
laced alternately, and ſlightly indented at the 
pex, TO differ likewiſe from thoſe of the 
| former 


which compoſe it, than the ſcientific appellation — 


— 


in various other places in the neighbour- | 
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28 former ſpecies in wanting the membranaceoy 
= pellucid ſtipula at the bottom of each footſtalk, 


' Perennial. Flowers in fowmer, 


rent, and gradually run into the foorſtalks, © 


the circumſtance, however, conveyed by the 


POoTAMOGETON AQUIS IMMERSUM, Folio 


| POTAMOGETON having flat lance-ſhape 


| firſt, are oppoſite, the reſt alternate, They art 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


The plant, too, in general, lies wholly under 
water, the flowering-ſtem only excepted. It i; 


trivial name fer foliatum, that forms the effentia] 
charatter, | 


Shinin g Pondweed. 


PELLUCIDO, LATO, OBLONGO, ACUTO, 


R. Syn. 148. 


leaves which end in footſtalks. Lin. H. 

Plant. 
Potamogeton with narrow ſnining leaves, 

Bauh. Pm. | 


HABITATION. In ponds, lakes, rivers, 
and ditches: not unfrequent. We ob- 
ſerved it in the marſhes betwixt Greene 
and Wookerch ; in Deptford Creek ; in the 
river Ravenſbourne, near Leuiſbam; and 
in the ditches near Chelſea Water-Warks. 

— . —— 
The uppermoſt leaves in this ſpecies, as in ib 


very long, {mooth, gloſly, exceedingly tranſpa 
the 


— 


TETRANDRIA TETRACYNIA mop 
he bottom of which is ſeated a long membra- 


aceous Stipuls. The ſtems are fmooth, round, Son 
rocumbent, and frequently form large turfs 


nder water. The flowers alone grow out of 
he water, and are produced in a cylindrical 
pike about an inch long. The leaves vary in 
oint of form, being ſometimes broad, ſome- 
imes narrow. 


urled Pontweet: or Greater Water-Cal- Criſpum. 
trops. 
)OTAMOGETON, SEU FONTINALIS CRIS- 

PA. R. Syn. 149. 
POTAMOGETON having lance-ſhaped leaves 
that are placed alternately, with a ſawed 
and undulated margin. Lu. Sp. Plant. 
rog's Lettuce of Baubin. 
ccrenmal. Flowers early in ſummer. 
ABITATION., In ponds, ditches, and ri- 
vulets; not unfrequent. We found it in 

a pond at Duluich; in a large piece of ” 
vater at South-End, near Bromley, in 
Kent, growing with the next ſpecies; in 
the New River, in the ditches near 
Greenland Dock, and in a large pond near 
King Jobn Palace at Eltham. 


10. 
The ſtalks in this Pondweed are flat and com- 


teſſed, in which circumſtance it differs eſſen- 
tially 


— 


MY ' INDIGENOUS BOTANY: 


r tially from all the other ſpecies, that terme 
Ky compreſſum only excepted. © The leaves have n 
footſtalks, and are very much curled about the 


edges, where they are likewiſe lightly ſawed. 


Serratum, Sawed Pondweed. | 
PoTAMOGETON FOLIO ANGUSTO PELLU 
CIDO FERE GRAMINEO. R. Syn. 148, 
PoTAMOGETON having lanceſhaped leave 
that are oppoſite, with a margin that is; 
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little ſawed and undulated. Lin. 9 
$ Plant. 

i Potamogeten with a long ſawed leaf. | 

1 Pin. | 
= | N Flowers in ſummer. | 
＋ HABITATITION. In the ſame places as th 

; preceding ſpecies, with which it gro 


frequently intermixed. We obſerved iti 


the large piece of water at South-End, ne: 
7 | Bromley, as mentioned in the former art! 
4 : cle; in the ditches in St. George's Field 
| | all about Weſt-End, near Hampſtead. 
— > — 


The. Specific Character of Linnæus * 
reſpeA the uppermoſt leaves only of this ſpeci | 
as in the reſt of the plant, the leaves are in 
riably found to grow in alternate order. Hen 
it greatly reſembles the preceding ſpecies, 
which, had the ftalks been flat and compreſſe 


df d 
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it might almoſt have been eſteemed a variety. Potamoge. 


Neither indeed, as Mr. Ray obſerves, does it 
eſſentially differ. from the third ſpecies, which 
has likewiſe oppoſite and alternate leaves, and 
even ſome ſlight undulations on the margin. 


Grafly Pondweed. 
POTAMOGETON 'GRAMINEUM LATIFOLI- 


UM. R. Syn. 149. 


POTAMOGETON having leaves that are nar- 


row and lance-ſhaped, have no footſtalks, 
ſtand alternately, and are broader than the 
Stipula. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Perennial, Flowers in ſummer. 
HaBITATION. In rivers, ponds, and 
_ ditches: not common, We found it 
growing in the ditches betwixt Deprford 
and the half-way houſe to Rotherhithe, 
eſpecially in that which divides the coun- 
ties of Kent and Surry ; in the ditches 
about Greenland Dock; m Blue Anchor 
Lane, Bermondſey, moſt plentifully; in 
Deptford Creek ; in the river Cray; in the 
Thames at Twickenham; and under a 
bridge near the mill at Barking in Eſſex, 
along with the firſt ſpecies. 
— — | 
The leaves of this Pondweed reſemble thoſe 
df 2 the triticum repens of Linnæus, and 
E e are 
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| Potamoge- are broader than in the ſpecies compreſſum, from 
0 . , Which likewiſe it is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed by 


the roundneſs of its ſtalk. The plants, how- 


ever, in other reſpeas, have a great ſimilarity ; 
and Mr. Ray expreſſes a doubt, whether Graſſy 
Pondweed be indeed a diſtin& ſpecies, or only 
a variety of the other. Vide Raz Syn. p. 149. 


— Pondweed with a flat talk grows plentifully 


about Cambridge, Reading, Caverſhan, 
Staines, Walton, and in the river Cray. 


Marinmm., Sea Pondweed. 


PoTAMOGETON MARITIMUM RAMOSISS1- 
MUM, GRANDIUSCULIS CAPITULIS, C4- 
PILLACEO FOLIO. K. Syn. 150. 

PoTAMOGETON having leaves that are nar- 
row (linearia) alternate, diſtin, and 
form a ſheath below. Lin. Sp. Plant, 

Large Pondweed with a long graſſy leaf. 
Vaill. Pariſ. | 

Perennial. Flowers in July and Auguſt. 

HABITATION. In ditches on the ſea-coaſt. 
We found it in the ſalt- marſhes at Grave/ 
end,; and about Minſter and Sheerne/s, in 
the iſle of Shepey, in great abundance. 

— — — 
The ſtalks of this ſpecies of Pondweed are 
long, forked, exceedingly branched, and float 
2 1 [ upon 


ol 
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and grafly, not crowded as in the former ſpe- 
cies, and have a ſmall membranaceous Stipula 
ſeated at the baſe of the vagina which they form 
around the ſtalk. The flowers are produced in 
pretty large heads at the extremity of the ſtalks 
and branches, which, as well as the leaves, 
grow alternately. 


Fine, or Fennel-leaved Pondweed. 

POTAMOGETON MILLEFOLIUM, SEU FO- 
LI1S GRAMINEIS RAMOSUM. R. Syn. 
150. 

Porn l having briſtly leaves that 
are parallel, placed cloſe together, and 
grow in two ranks. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Pondweed with very long grafly leaves. 
Pluk, Mant. : 

Perennial. Flowers in June and July. 

HaBITATION. In rivers and ponds ; not 
very common. We found it abundantly 
in various parts of the Thames, Ravenſ- 
bourne, Cray, Rother, Rhodon, and Darent 

F rivers; in a large pond near King Tobr's 

„Palace at Eltham; and at Caverſham near 

Reading, in great abundance. Mr Ray 


tound it in the river at Hackney. 


—— > 
are From the manner in which the loaves are diſ- 
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ou oſed upon the ſtalk and branches, this ſpecies 


on Ee 2 has 
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— has very properly obtained the trivial name pef:. 
Fd condi natum, from peften, a comb. The plant bears a 


Puſillum, 


 POTAMOGETON PUSILLUM, GRAMINEO 


PoTAMOGETON with a round ſtem, and 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


conſiderable reſemblance to the preceding ſpe- 
cies, from which, beſides the place of growth; it 
is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by having ſtalks that are 
larger, and more crowded with leaves. 


Small Graſs-leaved Pondweed. 
FOLIO, CAULE TERETI. R. Syn. 150. 


leaves that are narrow, diſtin, oppoſite 
and alternate, and Pray at the baſe. Ln, 
Sp. Plant. 
Leaſt Pondweed with a capillary leaf. B. 
Pin. 
Dwarf Pondweed with a ſhort graſſy leaf, 
Vaill. Pariſ. 
Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATION. In ſmall brooks and ditch- 
es: not frequent. We perceived it, but 
mn no great abundance, in the New River; 
in the Green Park ; in the ditches betwixt 
St. Helena Gardens and Bermondſey ; about 
Greenland Dock ; in the marſhy meadows 
betwixt Greenwich and Wookoich ; and 
near the little bridge that divides the 
counties of Kent and Surry, in the road 


from Deptford to Rotherhithe. 
| * The 
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The branches in this ſpecies of Pondweed Ruppia. 

ſuc alternately from the ſtalks, which are ſhort, w—* . 
ſmooth, and cylindrical. The leaves ſcarcely 
exceed an inch in length, bave no footſtalk, and 
are graſſy, perfectly entire, oppoſite at top, and 
ranged in alternate order on the reſt of the plant. 
The flowers are few in number, and ſupported 
on ſhort pedicles. | 


RUPPIA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. t tom. ii. p. 131.) 


Sea Ruppia. 

PorAuOGETON MARITIMUM Uns 
LONGIORIBUS FOLIIS, FRUCTU FERE 
UMBELLATO. R. Syn. 134. 

Dwarf Sea Pondweed having the ſeeds ſup- 
ported on long pedicles. Pluk. Pb. 

Bucca ferrea of Micheli. 

Perennial, Flowers in Autumn. 

HaBITATION. In ditches near the ſea. 
We found it plentifully in the iſle of 
Thanet ; about Gillingham and Upnor Cas 
tie; on ſeveral parts of the Eſex coaſt, 
and in Shepey, where Dr. Dillenius likewiſe 
obſerved it. Mr. Ray found it in the 
ditches betwixt Malden and Goldbanger. 
This plant formerly ranked with the Pond- 

needs, though eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from them, 

as 
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| Ruppia. as well by the abſence of the petals, as by the fin. 
gular ftruftare of the ſeeds. It was Linney 


| Ferns, he has committed ſome miſtakes, which 
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who formed it into a diſtin& genus by the name 
of Ruppia, in honour of the ingenious Henry 
Bernhard Rupp, a native of Gieſſen in Germany, 
and author of the Flora Fenenfts, the third edi. 
tion of which, publiſhed in i745, had the 
advantage of receiving the correttions, beſides 
many valuable additions, of the celebrated Hal. 
ler. Ruppius arranged his plants after the me. 
thod of Rivinus, which he likewife conſide. 
rably improved, partigularly in the Claſſes con- 
taining the Compound Flowers. He was a mol 
zealous and indefatigable Botaniſt z and by hi; 
induſtry collected both in Holland and Germany 
a great number of plants, many of which had not 
till then been difcovered, nor even ſuſpetted to 
be natives of thoſe countries. Haller's Eulogiun 
of Ruppius is remarkable, and deſerves to be 
tranſcribed : “ Rupp. Gieſſenſis, privatus homo, 
« etfi in Academia jenenſi vixit, ret herbariz 
“ cupidiſſimus, egregius ſtirpium venator, qui in 
« quovis tugurio lætus noctem tranſigeret, totil- 
« que diebus agros et colles perreptaret f 
In deſcribing the genera of Moffes, Fungi, and 


Haller attributes to a blameable negligence in 
not keeping the ſpecimens he had obtained, and 


— 


— — 
— A 


I Vide Halleri Bibliotheca Botanica, tom. i. p. 147: 
| conſequent! 
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onſequently being obliged to rely too much on — 
us memory. Fifteen hundred dried plants 

olleted by Ruppius, and likewiſe ſome manu- 

cripts of his hand-writing, Haller received from 
gentleman, at whoſe father's houſe this learned 

d aftive Botaniſt, had . been hoſpitably 

+ Wentcrtained, 


2 SAGINA. ; 
Al- 's , 2 | 1 
„Lu. Syſtema Nature, tom. 11. p. 131.) 
le-earl-Wort, Break-ſtone. | * 
1N-ALSINELLA MUSCOSO FLORE, REPENS. . 


K. Syn. 345. | 
"W104 with procumbent branches, and 
very ſhort petals. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
""Wvarf Graſſy Saxifrage with a ſmall flower 
of four petals. R. Syn. 2d edition. 
bengliſn Saxifrage with a Chickweed leaf. 
Ger. Em. | 
hickweed with four Stamina, and haves 
that are lance-ſhaped, and conjoined (con- 
nata). Hall. Hiſt. 

innual. Flowers during the ſummer. 
a4BITATION, In woods and barren pal- 
ich tures and on walls: very common. 


— IT ZIEEE—_— 
From a ſlender fibrous root proceed a num- 
er of feeble ſtalks, which, as the trivial name 
lports, are procumbent, and ſeldom exceed 
three 
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Segina. three or four inches in length. The branches 


about half an inch long, pointed, very entire 


to the ſize of the petals, which, in plants that 


found without petals. 


P 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
are oppoſite. The leaves are very narroy, 


and cloſely joined at the baſe; The bloſſom 
are white, much ſmaller than the calyx, pro. 
duced ſingly on pedicles which are ere during 
the time of flowering, but afterwards drooy, 
and ſucceeded by, round membranaceous ſeed. 
veſſels incloſing ſeveral ſmall reddiſh ſeeds. 

*A variety obtains in this ſpecies with reſpet 


are produced in the woods are conſiderably lar 
ger than in thoſe which grow naturally in mes 
dows and on walls, where the plant is frequent! 


PEN TANDRIA. 


CLASS v. 


PENTANDRIA. 


T H IS very Too © Claſs, the largeſt in 
the Syſtem, conſiſts of plants bearing 
hermaphrodite flowers with Five STAM1- 


Na, whoſe Anthers and Filaments are diſ- 


tint. By this laſt circumſtance, the Claſs 
on which we are entering is eſſentially diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the 19th claſs of the ſame 
method, termed Syngeneſia; in which the 
Stamina, likewiſe five in number, are con- 
joined by the anthers, the filaments only 
being ſeparate. 


GENERA. 


*With one Style. (Monocynia.) 

a. Having a ſingle petal, and 
four naked ſeeds, contained in the bottom 
of the calyx. _ 

Fenin. Petal, bell-ſhaped, angular, and 
generally divided into five very irregu- 
lar Ao of which the two -upper- 

Ft moſt 
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LiTHOSPERMUM. Petal, funnel-ſhaped, 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
moſt are longeſt. Neck of the Petal (faux) 


pervious. Seeds, rough. 
PULMONARIA. Petal, tubular, and divided 
at top into five roundiſh, blunt, regular 
ſegments. Neck of the Petal, pervious 
and hairy. Seeds, round and * 


Calyx, priſm-ſhaped. 


and divided at top into five blunt, ellipti- 
cal, regular ſegments. Neck of the Peta. 
perforated. Drviſions of the Calyx, five in 
number, with a prominent ridge on the 
inferior ſurface. Seeds, hard as a ſtone, 
and in ſome ſpecies ſmooth, in others 
rough. 


SyMeayTUM. Petal, funnel- ſhaped, hav- 
ing a very ſhort Tube, and the vim cut into 
five indentments, which are turned back- 
wards. Neck of the Petal, cloſed with five 
taper converging rays, which are placed 
alternately with the Stamina. 

BoRAGO. Petal, flat like a wheel, and 
indented on the edges. Neck of the Flou- 


er, cloſed with five rays or prominencies, 
chat are blunt and notched. 


Lycorpsts. Petal, funnel-ſha red with a 
<erooked Tube, Neck: 98 the flower, cloſed 


With 


1 a 


ſed 


1th 


PENTANDRIA. 


with five.ſmall, nnn convex, hairy 
ſcales. 


Oss. The curvature of the Tube i is the eſſen- 
tial character of this Genus. | 


CyNOGLOSSUM. | Petal, funnel - ſhaped, 
with a ſhort cyhndrical Tube. Neck of the 
flower, cloſed as in the preceding Genus. 
Seeds, prickly, depreſſed, fixed to the 
Style on the interior ſide. 

Mrosoris. Petal, falver - ſhaped, and 
divided at the rim into five ſegments 
which are notched, Neck of the Flower, 
cloled as in the two preceding genera. 
Seeds, ſmooth or hairy. 

Remark. The Genera of this firſt diviſion form 
the Aſperifoliæ or rough-leaved plants of Ray, 
and arrange themſelves under Linnæus's 41ſt 
Order of the ſame name, in his Fragments of 
a Natural Method ; for a particular deſcrip- 
tion of which, the reader 1s referred to the 


BoTANICAL DicTionNaARyY, Article AsPER1- 
roLIx. 


b. Having a ſingle petal, and covered 
ſeeds. 

ANAGALLIS. Petal, wheel - ſhaped, and 
deeply cut into five round, entire, ſpread- 
ing ſegments. Filament of the Stamina, 
conjoined at the baſe. Sced-Veſſel, a. Cap- 
ſule which ſplits tranſverſely in the mid- 

Fis dle 
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dle into two hemiſpheres, diſcloſing a fin. 
1 gle cell full of angular ſeeds. - 
=  Lys$1MACHIA. Peral, wheel-ſhaped, and 


. divided almoſt to the bottom into five ſeg. 
1 N ments. Filamente of the Stamina, con- 
A \ 2 as in the preceding genus. Seed: 
a Veſſel, a Capſule with one cell, opening by 
1 ten valves at the apex. 

4 Ons. By this laſt character the Genus Lyſima- 


chia is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from Anagallis. 
8 PRIũxuLA. Petal, funnel-ſhaped, with a 
1 pervious tube. Seed-Veſſel, a Capſule open- 
; ing at the apex which has ten indent- 

ments, and contaming many ſeeds. Un- 
der each head of flowers is placed a very 
ſmall 7zvo/ucrum or common calyx, con- 


An; OT. 2 
A 2 
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ſiſting of many leaves. The periantbiun, 
0 or proper flower- cup, is of one leaf, tu- 
1 bular, five-cornered, ere&, permanent, 
* and has five indentments at the brim. 
3 HorroxiA. Petal, ſalver-ſhaped. S.. 
5 mina, placed on the tube of the flower. 
a Seed-Veſſel, a Capſule with one cell, inclol- 
5 ing ſeveral ſeeds. Summit of the Style, 
. | globular. 
5 | MENYAnTHES. Petal, funnel-ſhaped, and 
* cut into five regular ſegments, which are 


. hairy within, Summit of the Style, cleſt 
4 in 


4 


 PENTANDRIA: 


Ne 
ſurrounded: by the calyx, and incloſing 
ſeveral ſmall, elliptical ſeeds. 


ConvoLvULUS. Petal, bell-ſhaped, plait- 
ed, and very ſlightly notched on the 
edge. Summits of the Style, two in num- 
ber. Seed-Veſſel, a Capſule with two or 
three cells, and the hike number of round- 


iſh ſeeds. 


DaruRA. Petal, funnel-ſhaped and plait- 
ed, with five angles, each terminated in a 
ſmall beard. Seed-Veſſel, a Capſule that is 
generally thorny, opens by four valves, 
and has two cells, each incloſing many 
1 kidney - ſhaped ſeeds. Calyx, tubular, 


flower, with which it drops (deciduus). 
HYOSCYAMUS. | Petal, funnel-ſhaped, and 
divided into five roundiſh obtuſe ſeg- 


ments, one of which is broader than the 
er. reſt. Stamina, bent. Seed-Veſſel, a Cap- 


of. ſule with two cells, incloſing ſeveral ſeeds, 


1% 22d covered with an hemiſpherical lid. 


ERBASCUM, | Petal, wheel-ſhaped, with 
nd MF five obtuſe, irregular ſegments. Stamina, 
are unequal, bent downwards, and generally 


left downy at the baſe. Seed-Veſſel, a Capſule 


in | with 


in two. Seed-Veſſel, a Capſule of one cell, 


having the ſame number of angles as the 
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with two valves and the like number of 
cells, each incloſing ſeveral angular ſeed;, 


REMARK. The three preceding Genera make 
part of the 28th Order in Linnæus's Frag. 
ments of a Natural Method, which, on account 
of the diſmal appearance, and baleful effett; 
of many of the plants which compoſe it, he 
has diſtinguiſhed by the inauſpicious appella. 
tion, Luridæ. See BoTtanicat Dieriox- 
ARY, Article LurIDE. 


' PoLEMONIUM. Petal, wheel-ſhaped, and 
deeply divided into five ſegments. S. 
mina, inſerted into the ſcales which cloſe 
the tube of the flower. Summit of the 
Style, cleft in three, and turned back. 
wards. Seed- Veſſel, a Capſule with three 
cells, and the like number of valves or 
openings, incloſing many irregular ſeeds. 


CO en E Eoin Sloop rp ur <—aoe would tw db ee 


Vinca. Peral, falver-ſhaped, five-cornered 

: at top, and twiſted or bent towards one 
ſide. Seed-Veffels, two in number, erect, 
and of that particular ſpecies termed F 
licle, which opens by a ſingle valve from 
bottom to top on one fide, and has no 
ſuture for faſtening the ſeeds within 1t. 

| Seeds, numerous, oblong, cylindrica, 
and furrowed. VEG, n 
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SOLANUM, 


PENTANDRIA. 


SOLANUM. > Petal, wheel-ſhaped. Fila- 


ments of the Stamina, very ſhort. ' Anthers, 
very long, ſo cloſely joined together, as 
ſcarcely to exhibit the claſſical character, 
and burſting by a double pore at the apex. 
Seed-Veſfel, a Berry with two cells, incloſing 
many roundiſh ſeeds diſperſed in the pulp. 


\rzOPA. Petal, bell-ſhaped. Stamina, 


which converge at bottom, ſtand remote 
towards the ſummit, and are arched. 
Shle, drooping. Seed-Veſſe!, a round ber- 
ry, placed within the large permanent 
flower-cup, and having two cells, each 
incloſing a number Wh kidney - ſhaped 
ſeeds. 


ixarx, The two Genera juſt 0 


belong likewiſe to the Natural Order Turidæ, 
whoſe ominous aſpect and pernicious nature 
we mentioned above. 


AaMOLUS. Petal, falver-ſhaped, with a 


very ſhort Tube, and the rim deeply divi- 
ded into five obtuſe, regular ſegments. 
Neck of the Flower, pervious, and furniſhed 
with five very ſhort, briſtly ſcales, which 
ſurround the Stamina. Anthers, ſupport- 
ed on ſhort filaments, and joined cloſely 
together, fo as to form a yellow circle. 
wg Veſſel, a 9 of one cell, which 
opens 
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opens at top by five valves, and incloſes 
. ſeveral ſmall, elliptical ſeeds. It is no 
placed below the calyx, as Linnæus af. 
ſerts, but is quite ſurrounded, and even 


PayTEUMA. Petal, - wheel - | ſhaped, al 
deeply divided into five ſegments, which 


_. Capſule, placed below the calyx, perfor 
Camranuta. Petal, bell - ſhaped, and 
_ of the Style, deeply divided into three, and 
LoNnicERa. Petal, tubular, with two lips 


the calyx, having two cells, each con 
taining ſeveral compreſſed ſeeds. 


cloſely inveſted by it. 


are narrow, perfectly entire, and turned 
backwards, as are likewiſe the Filamen 
and Summit of the Style. Seed-Veſſel, 


ted, and having two or three cells, each 
incloſing a number of. ſmall, roundiſ 
ſeeds. 


cloſed at the bottom with five valves, int 
which the Stamina are inſerted. Summ 


turned backward. Seed- Veſſel, a Cap/ulWC 
placed below the calyx, perforated, and 
having three or five cells, each contain 
ing many ſmall ſeeds. 

4 


of which the lower is entire, the uppe! 


divided into four obtuſe ſegments. SiG 


Veſſel, a roundiſh Berry, placed beneat 


2 c. Having 
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c. Having five petals. 

RAM NUS. Petals, ſhorter than the flower- 
cup, Which is of one leaf divided into 
four or five ſegments. Seed. veſſel, a round 
Berry containing ſeveral ſeeds. 

EVONYMUS, Seed-veſſel, a coloured Capſule 
with four or five angles, and the like num- 
ber of openings and cells. Seeds, covered 
with an Arillus. 

Riszs. Flnuer, ſeated above the ſeed-bud. 
Petals and Stamina, inſerted into the calyx. 
Style,” bifid. Seed-veſſe/, a Berry of one 
cell, incloſing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 

HEDERA. Seed-veſſel, a Berry encompaſſed 


by the calyx, and containing five large 
ſeeds that are bunched on one lide, angu- 
lar on the other. 

d. Without petals. 
IGLaux. Calyx, bell-ſhaped. Seed. veſſel, a 
Capſule of one cell, having five valves, 
and the like number of ſeeds. 


"* With two Styles or Stigmas. (Dio vxIA.) 
a. Having one Petal. 
GENTIANA. Petal, tubular, and indeter- , 
minate in its figure, having ſometimes the 
form of a bell, ſometimes of a funnel. 


Cen 
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hairs. Seed-veſſel, an oblong Capſule of 


REMARk. The Genera which form this large 


lar tribe of plants, is referred to the BorAxi- 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
The diviſions or ſegments too, vary in 
point of number from four to eight, and 
whilſt they ſpread in ſome ſpecies, are 
erect in others. Neck of the Flower, ſome- 
times pervious, ſometimes cloſed with 


one cell, which opens by two valves, an 
incloſes ſeveral ſmall ſeeds. 
b. Having five petals, and two naked 
leeds.  * 


diviſion, and whoſe effential ſcientific charac. 
ters we are now to enumerate, compoſe a true 
natural aſſemblage, by the name of Umbellate, 
or flowers growing in an Umbel. They ar- 
range in the 7th Claſs of Tournefort's Syſtem, 
the 11th of Ray's, and 45th of Linnzus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method. The reader 
who is deſirous of a full deſcription of the 
habit and ſtructure of this numerous and fimi- 


CAL DicTionaRyY, Article UMBELLATA.. 
A. Having a common Calyx W 
(Involucrum) placed at the foot both of 


the Univerſal and Partial umbel. 
ERYNOIUM. Fovers, formed into a head. 


Common Calyx, compoſed of many leaves 


which overtop the flower. Petals, regu: 


Jar, bent inwards, and placed within a 


i proper 


PENTAND RIA. 


proper calyx with five indentments. 
Flowers, uniform; Florets, all fertile. 


Seeds," oblong. - Receptacle, chaffy. 


HypROCOTYLE. Unmbel, ſimple, conſiſt- 
ing of uniform flower, all of which are 
fertile. Common Calyx, of four leaves. 
Proper Calyx, wanting. Petals, entire. 
Seeds, roundiſh, ſmooth, and compreſſed. 

Remark. The mode of infloreſcence in this 
genus, in which the flowers are collected at 
the extremity and on the ſides of a common 


pedicle, reſembles a Spike rather than an 
Umbel, 


SANICULA. Partial Umbels, cloſely collect- 
ed into a head; the middlemoſt overtop- 
ping the reſt. Flowers, uniform, and 
abortive in the centre. Univerſal Involu- 
crum, of three or more leaves; partial, of 
many. Petals, bent inwards. Seeds, 
rough, hairy, and crowned with the pro- 
per calyx, which has five indentments. 


HERACLEUM. Univerſal Involucrum, of 
many leaves, which fall off at the opening 
of the flowers; partial, hkewile of many, 
which are more permanent. Flowers, ra- 
diated, and generally fertile. Petals, in 
the circumference divided into two ſeg- 

Gg 2 ments, 
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ments, and unequal, the outermoſt being 
largeſt ; thoſe in the centre equal, and 
notched. Seeds, elliptical, ſlightly ſtreak. 
ed, compreſſed, notched, with a leafy 
margin. 


OznanTHE. Jnvolucrum, both univerſal 
and parſial, of many leaves. General Un. 
bel, of few rays ; partial, of a greater 
number, but very ſhort. Flowers, gene- 
rally radiated. Florets, in the centre, ſmall, 
nearly equal, and hermaphrodite ; in the 
circumference very large, irregular and 
male. Seeds, flat on one fide, convex on 
the other, ſtreaked, elliptical, and crowned 
with the proper calyx, which in this ge- 
nus is more conſpicuous than in any other I 
of the Umbelliferous Tribe. | 
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Cauc Alis. General Umbel, of very fev 
rays, and thoſe unequal; partial, of a 
greater number, of which the five outer- 
moſt are largeſt. Flowers, radiated. Fl 

: rets, in the centre, ſmall, equal, and male, 

5 in the circumference larger, unequal, and 

HM hermaphrodite. Petals, bent inwards, 

and notched. Seeds, rough and briſtly. 


Involucra, entire. 


Davcus 


PENTAND RIA. 


Davcus. Hwolucrum, both unverſal and 
partial, compoſed of many winged or 
deeply-Jagged leaves (pinnatifida). Flow- 
ers, ſome what radiated. Florets, all her- 
maphrodite; ſome in the middle prove 
abortive. Seeds, hairy, and reſemble lice. 
As they approach maturity, the Umbels 
form a hollow like a bird's neſt, by which 
name our only indigenous "2a of this 


genus is diſtinguiſhed. 


qn= we 7 


MARK. The ſpecies juſt mentioned, Mr. 
Hudſon, in the ſecond Edition of his Flora 
Anglica has removed from the genus Daucus 
to the preceding (Caucalis), from which its 
pinnated Involucrum and ſome other charaQters 
ſeem eſſentially to disjoin it. 


P:UCEDANUM. AJnvolucra, very ſhort, and 
compoſed of many leaves. Flowers, uni- 
form; Florets, in the centre, abortive. 
Petals, regular and entire. Seeds, ellipti- 
cal, compreſſed, ſtreaked in the middle on 
each ſide, and ſurrounded on the margin 


1 with a broad, entire, membranaceous 
1 wing. 

n 

ds,W-0xX1UM. Univerſal Involucrum, of ſeveral 
y leaves that are very ſhort, unequal, a little 


bent backwards, and permanent. Partial, 
generally 
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Buxium, Univerſal Involucrum, of man 


 ATHAMANTA. Involucra, generally of ma 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
generally of three, which only half- encon. 


paſs the Umbel. Flowers, uniform; Flores, 
all fertile. Petale, irregular and bifd. 


Seeds, roundiſh, with five ſtreaks, andi 


notched on each fide. 


leaves; partial, briſtly. Plowers, uniform; 
Fhorets, all fertile. Petals, regular, and 


heart-ſhaped. Seeds, oblong, ftriated 
flat on one ſide, convex on the other. 


ny leaves. Flowers, uniform; Florett, al 
fertile. Petals, regular, bent inward; 
and notched. Seeds, as in the preceding 
ſpecies. 


BuUPeLEURUM. Univerſal Involucrum, of man 
leaves; partial, of five, which are large 
than the former, The firſt is ſometime 
wanting, the latter, never. Flowers, un 
form; Florett, all fertile, Petals, regula 
very ſhort, ſlightly notched, and rolled in 
_ wards. Seeds, compreſſed and furrowel. 


S1UM. Involucra, generally of many leave 


Flowers, uniform ; Florets, all fertile. P. 
zals, regular, heart-ſhaped, and flight 
cut on the edges. Seeds, nearly egg-ſhaf 


ed, and ſtriated. 
ANGELIC: 


PENTAN DRI A. 


ANGELICA. Univerſal Involucrum, either 


wanting, or compoſed of three or five 
ſmall leaves; partial, conſtant, and con- 
fiſting of eight leaves, likewiſe ſmall. 
General Umbel, of many rays ; partial, 
when flowering, perfectly globular. Flow- 


ert uniform; Florets, all fertile. Petals, 


regular, notched, and curved inwards, 
Styles, bent backwards. Seeds, elliptical, 
with a winged margin, and marked on 
the back with three longitudinal furrows. 


iso. Involucra, unequal, and commonly 


of four leaves each. General Umbel of 
leſs than fix ; partial of leſs than ten rays, 
which are likewiſe unequal. Flowers, 
uniform; Florets, all fertile. Petals, 
equal, flattiſh, and bent inwards. Seeds, 
elliptical, and ſtriated. 

B. Having only the partial Involucrum. 


THUSA. General Umbel, compoſed of 
leveral rays, which become gradually leſs 
towards the middle, where they are very 
ſhort. Involucrum, of three, four, or five 
very long, narrow leaves, which hang 
downwards, and only half encompaſs the 
Umbel on the outſide. Flowers, ſome- 
what radiated; Hhorets, all fertile. Perals, 

a little 
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CH =&ROPHYLLUM. Jnvolucrum, of abou 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


a little irregular, and bifid. Seeds, round 
1h, and deeply furrowed. 


SCANDIX. General Umbel, long, of ſe 
rays; partial, of a greater number. In 
lucrum, of five leaves, as long as the 
Umbel. Flowers, radiated ; Florets, 1 
the centre frequently abortive. Petal 
irregular, entire or notched, Seeds, ta 
per, convex and furrowed on the one 


ſide, flat on the other. 


hve lance-ſhaped leaves that are concav: 
turned backwards, and nearly as long : 
the partial Umbel. Floterrr, almoſt uni 
form. Florets, frequently barren in th 
_ diſk or middle. Petals, irregular, entin 
or bifid, and bent inwards. Seeds, ot 
long, in ſome ſpecies * in othe 
perfectly ſmooth. 


PrHeLLAaNDRIUM. Both Umbels, of man 
rays. Involucrum, compoſed of ſeve 
ſharp-pointed leaves, of the length of 

partial Umbel. Flowers, almoſt unitorn 
Florets, fertile; thoſe in the centre ſome 
what leſs than the others. Peta/s, une 

qual, and notched, Seeds, roundil 
| 0 


PENTAND RIA. 


ſmooth, or ſlightly ſtriated, and crowned 
with the Styles and proper Calyx. 

L. Wanting both the univerſal and 
partial Irvolucrum. 


uvRNIUu. General Umbel, unequal ; bor. 
tial, erect. Flowers, uniform; Florets, in 
the middle, abortive. Petals, tapering to 
a point, ſlightly bent inwards, and mark- 
ed with a prominent ridge on the inferior 
ſurface. Seeds, creſcent-ſhaped,. ſtriated, 

convex on one fide and triangular, flat on 


the other. 


ASTINACA. Undbels, of many rays. Flows- 
ers, uniform; Fhorets, fertile. Petal, en- 
tire, and rolled inwards. Seeds, elliptical, 
almoſt flat on both ſides, with a membra- 
naceous margin. 


\xzTHUM. Unmbels, of many rays. Flnu- 
ert, uniform; Florets, fertile. Petals, en- 
tire, rolled mwards, and very ſhort. Seeds, 
nearly egg-ſhaped, ſtriated, convex on 
one ſide, flat on the other, and generally 
furniſhed with a membranaceous border. 


Fæniculum, or common fennel, the ſeeds want 
the membranaceous margin, This genus is 
vearly allied to the preceding. 


H h Kcoroppum. 


MARK, In our indigenous ſpecies Anethum 
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ChENOODIUu. Calyx, of five lance-ſhap 


| ſeed to its maturity. Seed, roundiſh, len 
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Ac0poDDUM. General Umbel, of many 


rays, and convex ; partial, of a like num. 
ber, and flat. Flowers, uniform; Flore, 
all fertile. Petals, almoſt regular, con- 
cave, and bent inwards. Seeds, oblong 


and ſtriated. 


AP1UM. General Umbel, of fewrays ; par- 


tial, of a greater number. Ixvolucm, 


commonly wanting, ſometimes of one or 


more leaves. Flowers, uniform; almoſt 
all the Florets, fertile. Petals, equal, 
round, turned inwards, and cut ſlightly at 
the brim, Seed, ſmall, oblong, ſtriated 
on one fide, flat on the other. 


PiMPINELLA. General Umbel, of many rays; 
partial, of a ſtill greater number. Fin 


ers, nearly uniform ; Florets, fertile. P: 


| tals, almoſt equal, heart - ſhaped, and 


turned inwards. S!yles, very ſhort. Sun 

mite, (Stigmata) nearly globular, Seed: 

oblong, narrower towards the apex, con 

vex on one fide and ſtriated, flat on the 

other. Umbels, droop before flowering. 
c. Without petals. 


ed, concave leaves, which have a mem 
branaceous border, and accompany th 


ticula 


PENTAN DRI A. 

ticular, contained within the permanent 

calyx. 

The Style in this Genus is ſhort, , and in ſome 
ſpecies deeply divided into two, in others into 
three, ſegments, The Suinmits of the Style are 
blunt, ein 

Remark. The Genus Atriplex, which ranks in 
the firſt Orderof the 23d Claſs (Polygamia Mo- 
noecia) bears a great reſemblance to that 
which we have now been characterizing, but 
is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from it by having 


female flowers intermixed with hermaphrodite 


on the ſame plant. 

BETA. Calyx, of five leaves, and perma- 
nent. Styles, very ſhort. Seed-veſſel, a 
Capſule of one cell, lodged in the bottom 
of the calyx, and incloſing a ſingle, com- 
preſſed, kidney-ſhaped Seed. 

HxRNIARIA. Calyx, of one leaf deeply 
divided into five regular, elliptical, point- 
ed, ſpreading ſegments, which are coloured 
on the inſide, and permanent. Sher, 
very ſhort, and terminated each by a 
ſharp-pointed ſtigma. Sced, ſingle, round- 
1h, very ſmooth and ſhining, incloſed in a 
ſmall capſule that is lodged in the bottom 


of the calyx, Beſides the proper ſtamina, 


there are five other filaments, which range 
alternately with the diviſions of the flower- 
H h 2 cup, 
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fl cup, and are barren,” that is, have no 
ff anthers. 

A ULMus. Calyx, wrinkled, top-ſhaped, and 


compoſed of one leaf with five ſegment, 
which are erect, blunt, coloured on the 
inſide, and permanent. FHilaments of th: 
Stamina, overtop the flower, and are 
crowned by ſhort, ere& anthers, having 
four furrows. Styles, ſhorter than the 
ſtamina, and turned backwards. Sg. 
mata, downy. Fruit, a large, oval, juice. 
leſs berry, with a leafy border, incloſing a 
ſingle ſeed that is ſlightly compreſſed. 


*The Stamina vary in this genus, being rn 
five, ſometimes four in number. 


* Vith three Styles or Stigmas. (TRIGYNIA, 


VI BUR NU. Calyx, of one leaf with five 
indentments, and placed above the ſeed- 
bud, which it accompanies to maturity, 

4 Flower, of one wheel-ſhaped petal, wit 

= the ſame number of diviſions as the calyx MI 
Seed-vefſel, a Berry containing à ſingle | 
roundiſh, bony Seed. Sryles, very ſhort * 
The flowers in the circumference of dh 

' 


Corymbus are ſometimes very irregulat 
and barren ; ſometimes regular and fertil: 
| SAMBUCUS 
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SaMBUCUS. Houer-cup and Flower, as in 
the preceding ſpecies. Styles, very ſhort. 
Sced-veſſet, a Berry incloſing two or three 
ſeeds, which are convex on one fide, an- 
gular on the other. 


Alsix R. Calyx, of five oblong, concave, 
ſharp - pointed leaves. Petals, likewiſe 
hve, ſometimes entire, {ſometimes deeply 
divided into two ſegments. Seed. vſſel, a 
oo” covered with the permanent calyx, 
pening by three or ſix valves, and hav- 
— a 9 cell which incloſes many 


roundiſh Seeds. 


heb fue Styles. (PENTAGYNIA.) 

LINUM. Calyx, of five ſmall, ereft, lance- 
ſhaped aer which accompany the fruit 
to maturity. Flower, funnel-ſhaped, con- 
liſting of five petals, which are large, ob- 
long, and blunt, narrow below, and grow 
gradually broader above. Frve imperfect 
Stamina, or which want the anthers, are 
placed alternately with the proper ſtamina 
of the flower. Seed-veſſel, a globular Cap- 
ſale which opens by five valves, and has 


ten cells, each containing a ſingle, ellipti- | 
cal, pointed, ſmooth, and ſhining ſeed. 


Us REMARK. 


the like number of ſtamina, and a | Capſule 


DRosERA. Calyx, of one leaf with five ſeg. 
ments. Flower, funnel-ſhaped, conſiſting 


STATICE. Flower, aggregate. Common (u 


| ſpreading, and broadeſt above. Sen 


þ proper calyx, 
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REMARK. From this deſcription muſt be ex. 
cepted the ſpecies termed Radiola, which ha 
a calyx of four leaves, a flower of four petal; 


with eight cells. 


of five Petals, which are roundiſh, regu 
lar, blunt, perfectly entire, and ſomewhat 
larger than the calyx. Seed-veſſel, a Ca 
ule of one cell, opening at top by five 
valves, and incloſing a great number o 
very ſmall elliptical ſeeds. 


/yx, of a different ſtructure in the differe 
ſpecies. Proper Flower-cup, funnel- ſhapet 
membranaceous, narrow at bottom, witl 
a plaited border (Limbus) which has fir 
indentments. Petals, five, blunt, entire 


veſſel, wanting. Seed, ſingle, roundi 
very ſmall, contained in the bottom of th 
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SPECIE 
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EC HIUM. 

(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 148.) 
Common, or Painted Viper's Bugloſs. 
EcuiuM Vor ARE. R. Syn. 227. 
Echruu with a briſtly, pimpled ſtalk; ſtem- 

leaves that are Jance-ſhaped, and rough 
- off with hair; lateral flowers collected in a 
ſpike; and ſtamina of the length of the 
Irregular petal, Lin. Sp. Plant. & Mill. 
Dit. | 
chum having rough, tongue-ſhaped leaves, 
and flower-cups that are pungent and 
hairy. Hall. Hiſt. 
r. La Viperine, ou herbe aux Vi jperes. Germ. 
Wilde Ochſen-zunge. Ital. Viperina. 
erbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
ABITATION. By the road-ſide; likewiſe 
in corn-fields, on dry barren land, and 
upon walls; not uncommon. 


239 


Vulgare. 


his variety of Common Viper's Bugloſs, the Anglicum. 
Lycopſis Anglica of L*Obel, the Echium alte- 

rum of Merret and Ray, is chiefly diſtin- 
E guiſned by the ſmallneſs of the flowers, 
their 
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root, proceeds a fingle, erect ſtem, about tw 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
their compaRtneſs in the ſpike, and the 
length of the ſtamina which overtop the 
petal. It grows naturally, and at the 
ſame ſeaſon, in fertile meadows: and paſ. 
tures, but occurs not ſo frequently as the 
other ſort, with which, however, we 
ſometimes find it intermixed. Hudſon, 
who in the firſt edition of his Flora, con. 
ſidered Engliſh Lycopſis as a diſtinct ſpe. 

cies of Echium; has now, on account o 
the paucity, and perhaps inconſtancy 0 
the characteriſtical differences, very prc 
perly ranked it as a variety only. We 
found both forts growing in great abund 
ance about Charlton, Eltham, Wookuicth 

_ Erith, Dartford, and various other p- 

of Kent. They are not common, how 
ever, in the immediate vicinity of Landi 


— > 
From a long, thick, branched, and wood 


feet high, very rough, firm, round, and ftuddet 
with a number of rough tubercula. In th 
plant whilſt young, the ſtalk is perfectly undiv! 
ded: but in its more advanced ſtate, abound 
with branches which iſſue from the ſtem in alter 
nate order. The leaves next the root form 
turf, and run into a footſtalk ; thoſe on the ſte! 

1 2 


he der Aſperifoliæ and have no footſtalk. They are 
af. Wl! perfectiy entire, rough to the touch, of an 
he inſipid taſte, and ſpotted. The flowers are 

large, a little hairy on the outſide, and of a 


we beautiful purple colour before expanſion, which 
BE: fierwards changes to a blue. The flower-cup 
On- 


is hairy, and cut into five long ſegments: the 
petal in figure reſembles a hunting-horn; the 
ſtamina are unequal, turned back, and have 
ſmall roundiſh anthers of a yellow or violet co- 


bifd and white. The ſeeds are four in number 
rinkled, and placed cloſe together in the bot- 
om of the permanent calyx. From their 1ma- 


per, aroſe anciently an opinion equally fanci- 
ul, that the plant in queſtion not only poſſeſſed 
he virtue of curing the bite of that noxious 
eptile, but even, when properly adminiſtered, 
ft deſtroying the reptile itſelf, Hence the 
Engliſh, French, and Italian names juſt enume- 
ated ; the Latin appellation Herba Viperaria, by 
hich the plant has likewiſe been diſtinguiſhed, 
nd even the Greek Echium, (from is, a viper) 
hich, however improperly, is become the name 
f a genus containing ſeveral plants that were 
ever ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the quality alluded to. 
be ſubſtitution of the herb and flowers in me- 
I 1 dicine 
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are narrower, - ranged alternately—a- character Echium./ 
common to moſt of the plants of the Natural or 


lour, and downy; the ſummit of the ſtyle is 


ined reſemblance when ripe to the head of a 
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5 Pulmonaria. dicine for thoſe of Bugloſs, the Anchuſa offci. 
9 nalis of Linnæus, added to the circumſtance of 
bY general reſemblance, ſufficiently accounts for 
5] the latter part of the Engliſh appellation. As an 
14 officinal, however, Echium never maintained any 
| great reputation, and is now deſervedly excluded 
18 from every diſpenſatory. Scopoli affirms, that 
| bees. which feed much upon the flowers of 
5 Viper's Bugloſs, are ſubje& to a corroſion ot 
5 conſumption of the wings. 

j PULMONARIA. 

N (Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 146.) 

i Oficinalis. Bugloſs-Cowſlip, Spotted Comfrey, Lung: 


Wort, or Long-leaved Sage of Jeruſalem, 
PULMONARIA FOLI11S Ech. R. Syn, 
6. 


22 
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i. PULMONARIA with radical leaves that ar 

| rough, and of a form betwixt the ellipti- 

. cal and the heart-ſhaped. Lin. Sp. Plant, 

j Broad-leaved Pulmonaria of Baubin. 

i Pulmonaria with leaves like thoſe of Viper 

a Bnugloſs. Ger. Em, 

Fr. La Pulmonaire. Germ. Lungen-kraut | 
| Ital. Polmonaria.” 
5 Herbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in ſpring 

. HABITATION. In woods and copſes: no 
4 common. We found it in ſeveral of thi 


woods of Kent; particularly betwixt Ch: 
venun 


ici. 
> of 
for 
an 
any 


aut 


ng 
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vening and Nokeholt, where it grows in Pulmonaria. 
great abundance, and betwixt Cudbam and © Y 


Down, but more ſparingly. It is found 
likewiſe in a wood on the right hand in 
going from Croydon to Godſtone, © 


— — | 


From a branched and fibrous root generally 
proceed ſeveral rough and angular ſtalks to the 
height of a foot and upwards. The radical 
leaves, like thoſe of Viper's Bugloſs, which 
they greatly reſemble, form a turf, and have a 
ſootſtalk. They are large, pointed, hairy, and 
rough on both ſides, perfectly entire, and gene- 
rally marked with white ſpots. The upper 
leaves have no footſtalk, and -half-encompaſs 
the ſtem. The flowers, which are of a purple 
colour, terminate the ſtalks in a kind of corym- 
bus, and are ſupported on ſhort pedicles. The 
ſyle and filaments of the ſtamina are white; the 
anthers become black, when they have ſhed 
their pollen. | 

*Pulmonaria ranks on the Continent as an 
officinal plant, and is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs conſi- 
derable efficacy in coughs, ſpitting of blood, 
and other diſorders of the lungs. - Hence the ſci- 
entific and ſome other names above enumerated. 
lt has little taſte, and no ſmell, and when burnt 


noch ields a very large portion of white aſhes. © The 


the 


"he 


ng 


leaves are ſometimes uſed as a pot herb. An in- 
ge oo fuſion 


$i 
| 
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— fuſion of the plant in water has an herbaceou, 
acc, and is immediately rendered black by the 


Offcinale, 


Engliſh name Bugloſs-Cowſlip well expreſſes the 
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application of the ſalt or vitriol of ſteel, The 


reſemblance which obtains in the leaves to thoſe 
of Echium, and in the flowers to thoſe of Primula 
veris, or Common Cowſlip. 


LITHOSPERMUM. 

(Lin. St. Nature, tom. ii. p. 143.) 
Common Gromwell or Gromill, and Grey. 
mill. 
LiTHOSPERMUM, SEU MiIlIiun Sols. 
Raii Syn. 228. | 
L1iTHoOSPERMUM having an erect ſtem, that 
is very much branched, lance-ſhaped 
leaves, ſmooth ſeeds, and bloſſoms which 
ſcarce exceed the _ Lin. Sp. Plant, 

& Hall. Hift. 
Fr. Le Gremil, ou herbe aux perles. Germ, 
Schwaden-gras. Ital. Litoſpermo. 
Herbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in ſum- 
mer. | 
HABITATION. In the ſkirts of woods, and 
in dry and chalky ſituations : not com- 
mon. We found it in the greateſt abund- 
ance and luxuriance near the entrance 0 
Old Park W, 00d, betwixt Plumſtead and Es 
Wickham ; ) 
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1454 


u Wickham; on the fide of the road leading Eithoſper- 


e from Crayford to Bex 


e Welling ; at a place called Fack in the Hole, 


Ie near Gravel Hill, about Greenhithe, North- 


feet, and Graveſend, but in no great quan- 
tity; in a wood'betwixt CH eburſt and Or. 
pington, on the right hand in going from 
the former place; in the corn- fields about 
Mottingham ; in a lane betwixt Vet Wick- 
ham and Hayes ; on the road-fide between 
y- Farnborough and Sevenoaks, and between 

Farningham and Wrotham ; in the meadows 
1s. about Horton; in Charlton Wood ; about 

Cliffe, Higham, and Rocheſter ; in a chalk 
it WM pit between Foot's-Cray and Farningham ; 
ed in a lane betwixt Dartford and Darn; and 


ch in different parts of the road leading from 


n. Graveſend to Chatbam. To Kent, as a 
county abounding in chalk and gravel, 

m. this ſpecies of Gromwell leems OY 
attached. 


Cromwell has a branched. and woody root, 
com which proceeds a ſtem that is erett, bairy, 
ound, lender, hard; rough, and which riſes, 
th alternate branches to the height of eighteen 
nches or two feet. The leaves are long, narrow, 
pointed, hairy, alternate, and adhere to the ſtem 

* and 


mum. 


1e Heath ; about 
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| Lithoſper- 


— 


imagined to poſſeſs in diſſolving the ſtone in the 


| Arvenſe, 


unilateral ſpike at the extremity of the ſtem, and 


ſeeds, of a pearly grey colour, which are lodged 


have been recommended as highly uſeful in 


Corn-Gromwell, or Baſtard Alkanet. 
BuGLOSSUM ARVENSE ANNUUM, L1THO 
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and branches without a'footſtalk. The flowers 
are white, proceed ſingly from the aæillæ of the 
leaves, forming in conjunction a ſort of cluſtered 


are ſucceeded by four hard, round, poliſhed 


in the bottom of the permanent calyx. 

*The reſemblance of the ſeeds of this plant to 
thoſe of Millet, occaſioned the name Miliun 
Solis, by which it was formerly diſtinguiſhed: 
and the Engliſh appellation Gromil or Greymil 
bears a manifeſt alluſion to the ſame circumſtance, 
and may be rendered Grijeum Milium, or Grey 
Millet. The French P herbe aux perles has a 
like reference to the colour of the ſeeds ; as has 
the ſcientific name Tithoſpermum, that is, ſtone- 
ſeed, either to their extreme hardneſs, or per- 
haps to the efficacy they were once fabuloully 


kidneys and bladder. The ſeeds bruiſed in milk 


dyſentery. Haller conſiders the whole plant: 
narcotic. 


SPERMI FOLIO. R. Syn. 227. 

LiTHOSPERMUM having wrinkled ſeeds, and 

bloſſoms which ſcarce exceed the calyx 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 8 

2 | | Helio 
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Heliotropium with tongue-ſhaped leaves, AY 


and tubular flowers. Hall. Hiſt. Ge 
Corn-Gromwell with a red root. C. B. 
Pin, 


e Annual. Flowers in May. 
HastrATIOx. In corn: fields, and by the 
road- ſide; common. 


un 
— —ñ—— 
” The root of Corn-Gromwell is of a red 
colour, reſembling that of the true Alkanet, 
ce, ; 8 
rey the Anchuſa tinforia of Linnæus. The ſtem is 
Ny erect, about a foot high, rough, and branched ; 


bade branches ifſuing alternately from the ſtalk, 
but in ſuch manner that two or three are often 
rotruded from the ſame place. The leaves 
eſemble thoſe of the preceding ſpecies. The 
flowers are white, terminate the ſtem and 
nil ranches in a looſe unilateral ſpike, and are ſup- 
ported on ſhore thick footſtalks, The ſeeds are 
ough, with prominent tubercles, by which cha- 
atter, joined to the redneſs of the root, Corn- 
romwell 1s effentially diſtinguiſhed from the 
ther fort, The tube of the flower is encom- 
aſſed at the baſe with a violet-coloured circle; 
ie flower- cup is ſtudded with black hairy points. 
Ihe anthers are yellow; the ſummit of the ſtyle 


anon ... 

whitiſh, | 
nin ſome northern countries of Europe, the 
K eh roots of Baſtard Alkanet are ſaid to be uſed 
ello 


$a coſmetic, 
YM PHYTUM. 


Offcinal, Common Comfrey; Comfrey Conſound 


HABITATION. In moiſt meadows, and by 


erett, about eighteen inches or two feet higb 
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SYMPHYTUM. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 147.) 


Knitback ; Blackwort. 
Srurkrrun MAGNUM. R. Syn. 230. 
SyMenyTUM having leaves of a form 

betwixt the lance-ſhaped and elliptical, 

and which extend themſelves downward; 
along the ſtem, beyond their proper baſe 
or termination (decurrentia). Lin. Hh. 

Plant. | 
Confolida major. B. Pin. 
SYMPHYTUM. Pbarmacop. Elin. 
Fr. La Grande C onſoude, Oreille d Aſir 

Germ. Wall-wurz. Ital. yr Mag: 

giore. 
Herbaceous. Perennial. 1 in ſum- 

mer. 


the ſide of rivers and ditches; common. 


— —— 

The root of Comfrey is thick, fibrous, and 
fleſhy, of a blackiſh hue on the outſide, but 
white within, and mucilaginous. The ſtem | 


rough, hairy, ſomewhat angular, and branched 


The leaves are oval, very long, alternate 
pointed 
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pointed, rough, and wrinkled, and have foot. Symphytum. 
ſtalks, which are concave above, have a promi- 
nent ridge on the inferior ſurface, with a leafy 
border which runs down the ſtem on both ſides. 
di The uppermoſt leaves are frequently oppoſite. 
The flowers are of a dirty white, which by age 
| becomes yellow, and are produced in a kind of 
rm WM drooping corymbus at the extremity of the ſtalk. 
al, * The vulnerary and conſolidating. quality of 
rb this plant, the root, herb, and flowers of which 
are occaſionally uſed in diarrhœa, dyſentery, 
$). ſpitting of blood, and ulcers of the bladder, is 
vell expreſſed by the generical name ymphytum, 
retained from Dioſcorides, of which Conſolida 
and Solidago are a juſt tranſlation, The freſh 
root has a ſomewhat ſweetiſh taſte, and abounds 
in a tenacious juice, that is commonly more 
glutinous than that of Marſhmallow. The juice 
of the flowers and leaves too is mucilaginous. 
An infuſion or decottion of the root in water 
produces a thick mucilaginous liquor of a dark 
by red colour, bitteriſh taſte, and aromatic ſmell, 
Which is rendered black and curdled by the 


MN. 
application of the vitriol of ſteel, The red 
4 extract of the root is termed by Quercetanus, 
p danguis Symphyti, the blood of Comfrey. 


Purple Comfrey. flore purpureo. 
This variety of Comfrey, which, though 
ſcarce in this country, occurs as fre- 
nted K k quently 
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Oficinali Common Borage. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


quently on ſome parts of the Continent, 
eſpecially in Holland, as the former ſort, 
is produced in great abundance and with 
many different ſhades, from a deep purple 
to a pale pink on the banks of the Roher, 

near Petworth in Suſſex. For this obliging | 
communication we are. indebted to the 

Right Honourable the Earl of Ext. 

MONT. We found it in ſome parts of Ken, 

particularly in the marſhy meadows behind 

 Bedington Church, near the river, where it 
grows very plentifully ; and about a mile 
below Er:7h, in the marſhes, but in no 
great quantity. Plukenet perceived it 
in great abundance near Eaton ; Mr. Ray 
at Falkborn in Eſſex ; and Blackſtone near 
the turnpike at Wheatley Bridge, Oxford 
hire. Merret oblerves, that Comfrey is 
generally found near Reading, with an 
aſh-coloured flower. See Pinaæx, p. 116. 


BORAGO. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 147 ) 


BORAGO HORTENSIS. R. 5 228. 
Boraco with ſpreading flower-cups, and 
all the leaves ranged alternately. Li,, 


Sp. Plant. | bh 
| Broad 


and 


[in 
ad 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Broad-leaved Bugloſs called Borage. B. 
Pin. 

Fr. La Bourrache. Germ. Burret/ch. * Ital. 
Borragine. 


Annual. Flowers in ſummer. 

HanrTaTION. Among rubbiſh, by the 
road- ſide, and on walls; not very com- 
mon. We found it among rubbiſh at the 
back of the houſes on the ſouth ſide of the 
Point, Blackheath; in the limekilns be- 

twixt Blackheath and Lewiſham ; in uncul- 
tivated ground on Counter Hill, at the back 
of Mr. Bentley's academy ; by the road- 
ſide at the entrance of Leuiſbam, near 
Blackheath School; in a hollow betwixt 
Lord Dartmouth's and the Lewiſham Road; 
at Weſt End, near Hampſtead; and about 
Wrotham, Farningham, Foot's Cray, Sidcup, 
Erith, Milton, Sittingborn, and Weſterham, 
at which laſt place it 1s found in great 
abundance. 


— SW" JEOCIn- — 


Borage, which by diſſemination has become 
indigenous, is too commonly cultivated in gar- 
dens to require any minuteneſs of deſcription. 
It has a long, thick root, abounding in a viſ- 
cous juice; a weak, round, ſucculent, hairy, 
branched, and hollow ſtem, which riſes to the 

K k 2 height 
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. height of a foot and an half; leaves that are 


flowers which terminate the branches in a droop- 


the bottom of the inflated calyx. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


rough and wrinkled, embrace the ſtalk, and 
are green above, glaucous below ; large blue 


ing corymbus, and are ſupported on pedicles 
about an inch long; and ſeeds which are wrin- 
kled, broad at the baſe, terminate in a point, 
become blackiſh when ripe, and are lodged in 


*An infuſion of the flowers and herb gives to 
water a reddiſh tincture which is changed to a 
brown colour by the addition of the falt or 
vitriol of ſteel, The whole plant contains a 
viſcous and inſipid juice, and has little or no 
ſmell. The leaves crackle and ſparkle in the 
fire like nitre ; and from the juice, whether ob- 
tained by expreſſion or decotQtion, eſpecially it 
impregnated with an alcali, or quicklime, Boul- 
duc and Marcgraaf extratted a real nitre, 


LYCOPSIS. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nature, tom. ii. p. 148.) 


Small Wild Bugloſs. 

BUGLOSSA SYLVESTRIS MINOR. 
227. 

Lycoes1s having very rough, ſawed, tongue- 


ſhaped, undulated leaves, and flower-cups 
that are erect. Lin. Sp. Plant. & Hall, 


Hip. 


R. Syn, 


Annual, 
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\nnual. Flowers during the ſummer. | Lycopfis. 
ABITATION. In fields, by the way-ſide, 
and on dry banks ; very common. 


Vid Bugloſs with a white flower. flore albo, 
[his uncommon variety of Lycopſis, we 
found on a dry bank on Loompit Hill, 
near Deptford, growing intermixed with 
the former ſort. 
— . —— 

From a white ſpindle-ſhaped root proceeds an 
ret, angular, rough, tuberculated ſtem, which 
ries in height from a few inches to two feet and 
prards, The leaves are of a light green co- 
ur, ranged alternately on the ſtalk which they 
ncompaſs at the bottom, indented and often 
ndulated on the edges, and cloſely beſet on 
th ſides with rigid hairs and rough tubercula. 
he flowers are of a blue colour with whitiſh 
reaks, are ſupported on ſhort hairy pedicles, 
d grow in unilateral ſpikes which are more 
owded above than below, and turned inwards 
the apex. The flower-cup is ſtudded with 
ury tubereles like thoſe of the ſtem and leaves. 
he anthers are ſmall and black ; the ſummit of 
ce ityle is blunt and whitiſh, 
P3 WH Os. The ſcientific name Lycopfes is of Greek © 
all. Pein, and fignifies Wolf's Face. It alludes 

the wild, rough,“ and ſhaggy appearance 
zal. of 


yn, 


154 INDIOENOUS BOTANY; 
Cynoglofſum of the plant. Bugloſs, or ox-tongue, to whic 


correſponds the German appellation Ochſen 
zunge, 1s Expreſſive of the figure of the leave 


CYNOGLOSSUM. 

(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 146.) 

Oficizale. Great Hound's Tongue. 
CyNOGLOSSUM MAJUS. VULGARE. 

Syn. 226. | 
CynocLossUM having the Bain ſhorte 

than the petal, and leaves that are broad 
lance-ſhaped, covered with a downy pu 


beſcence (tomentoſa) and have no foot 
ſtalk. Lin. Sp. Plant. „ 
Cynogloſſum with elliptical, lance- ſhaped 
ſilky leaves, and a leafy ſtem. Hall. H; 

Fr. La Cynogloſſe, ou langue de chien. Gern 
Hundi-aunge. Ital. Cinogloſſa. 
Herbaceous. Biennial. Flowers in the be 
ginning of ſummer. 
HaBrTATION. Among rubbiſh, by ti 
way-ſide, and in uncultiyated ground 
frequent. 
fore albo. Great Hound's tongue with a white flowet 
Merret in his Pinax ſpeaks of this variety 
ſometimes to be found, but mentions n 
place. We have not obſerved it in an 

of our excurſions. 
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1c 
en 
ves 


branched, and ſucculent, of a brown colour 
without, white within, The ſtem is about two 
ſeet high, ereft, hairy, angular, furrowed, and 
cloathed with leaves, which are pointed, per- 
ſealy entire, and covered on both fides with a 
ſoft hoary down. Thoſe next the root form a 
turf like ſome of the preceding genera, and have 
ſootſtalks; whilſt the ſtem-leaves are placed 
loſe to the ſtalk, which they half-encompaſs, 
and are ranged alternately, The flowers are of 
z dark purple colour with blackiſh veins on the 
nide, are ſupported on hairy footſtalks, and 
row in ſmall unilateral cluſters or ſpikes. which 
ike thoſe of Heliotropium bend inwards and 
lownwards at the apex. The filaments of the 
}amina are ſhort, of a'reddiſh colour, and ſur- 
pounted by yellow anthers, which overtop not 
e tube of the petal, and lie under the convex 
airy ſcales which cloſe the neck of the flower. 
The ſtyle is pyramidal, four cornered, of the 
ngth of the ſtamina, and crowned with a ſtigma 
hat is blunt, notched, and of a greeniſh yellow. 
ſhe ſeeds are rough and adhere to the cloaths, 
ke thoſe of Agrimony and Cleavers. 

Oss. The ſenſible qualities of hound's tongue 
re ſuch as juſtly render it ſuſpected.— The ſmell, 
aticularly of the herb, is intolerably offenſive ; 
e taſte rank; and the colour of the leaves and 


is 


The root of Great Hound's tongue is large, Cynogloſſum 
= 5» | 


lowers lurid and diſagreeable, The plant too 
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ma, if we are to credit Mr. Ray, the root h: 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Cynoglofſum js ayoided by every kind of animal, goats only 


excepted ; and when diveſted of the root, yields 
by diſtillation, a water that is exceedingly nay 
ſeous, and has a heavy, narcotic ſmell. Not 
withſtanding theſe unfavourable indications, (y 
nogloſſum is found to poſſeſs conſiderable virtues 
and when uſed with caution to be anodyne ina 
high degree. The recent leaves boiled in ; 
ſmall quantity of milk, and applied externally 
the form of a plaiſter are recommended by Boer 
haave as ſalutary in caſing the pain occaſionec 
by hot tumours and inflammations. A decott 
on of the roots is affirmed by the {ame great phy 
ſician to be uſeful in a variety of diſeaſes, parti 
cularly in diarrhœa, catarrhous affettions, anc 
ſpitting of blood. Scopoli, an ingenious Ger 
man, found the extract of the root of hound 


tongue to be ſingularly beneficial in correttiny 


the acrimony in dyſentery ; and the leaves uſe 
in infuſion like tea, to procure eaſe in that d 
convulſive cough which is occaſioned by al 
acrid and irritating ſerum, without doing an) 
injury to the brain. In ſcrophula too and ſtru 


been adminiſtered with the greateſt ſucceſs, bot 
outwardly as a. plaiſter, and inwardly in decoc 
tion. The internal uſe of Cynogloſſum hove 
ver, when not conducted with judgment, b. 
been known to produce the moſt deleterious 


fetts. Moriſon relates a caſe, in which a to 
; 2 fret 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


family, one of whom actually died, and the reſt 
were affected with vomiting, and other alarming 
ſymptoms, followed by ſtupor and ſleep. The 
medicine well known by the name of Pilulæ de 
Cynogloſſo, contains the extract of opium, the 
ſeeds of henbane, various reſinous and aroma- 
tic ſubſtances, and the juice both of the herb 
and root of hound's tongue. In moiſt ſituations, 
the root of Cynogloſſum emits a ſtrong, heavy 
ſmell: whilſt in a drier ſoil, it has ſcarce any 
odour. When dried too, it is inodorous ; nor 
is any ſmell perceived in the extract, whether 
made with water or ſpirit of wine. An infuſion” 
of the root and herb gives to water a red tincture, 
vhich is changed into a brown colour by the ad- 
dition of the vitriol of ſteel. 1 

The ſcientific name Cynogloſſum, of which the 
Engliſh, French and German names mentioned 
above are a tranſlation, alludes to the figure of 
the leaves. To charadteriſe their offenſive ſmell, 
the Dutch uſe a more indelicate appellation, 


ing green colour. 
This variety, which is leſs common than the 
preceding ſort, we found at Cafton in Kent, 
about the farm-yards; by the road-ſide 
gel on the right hand, about half a mile from 
Ll | Bromley, 


free uſe of the leaves boiled inſtead of thoſe of Cynogloſſum 
Comfrey, had nearly proved fatal to a whole 


Leſſer Hound's tongue with leaves of a ſhin- folio virenti, 
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| Cynogloſſum 


— 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Bromley, in going to Farnborough ; in a 
lane near Northfleet ; and under Peteortb. 
Park wall, and on the oppoſite ſide, in the 


way to Ti/lington. It was ſeen by Mr. Ray 


in the London road, between Kelvedon and 
Witham in Eſſex, but more plentifully about 
Braxted by the way-ſide; by Mr. Pitts in 
fome ſhady lanes about Worceſter ; by Mr. 
J. Sherard at Sourh-end by Eltham plenti- 
fully; by Mr. Newton, on the road-lide 
about a mile beyond Waltham- Abbey to. 
wards Harlow; by Merret, at Norbury 

Surry, a mile from Leatherhead; 4a b 
Mr. Hill, as quoted by Blackſtone, in the 
hedges about Thornden in Eſſex. Vide R. 
Syn- Merr. Pin. and Black. Spec. Camden 


in his Britannia deſcribes it as growing 1n 


a hedge facing the road on Stamford. Hul 
between Newrngton and Tottenham. Sec 
Giblon's Edit. 938. 


fre allo. The ſame variety with a white flower, not 


mentioned, as far as we can learn, by any 
author, Mr. Andre, an ingenious Natura- 
liſt at Petworth-houſe, found in the road 
leading from Petworth to Tillington, facing 
Mr. Ayling's, in 1792. 


MYOSOTIS. 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
MYOSOTIS. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 144.) 


Mouſe-Ear ; Scorpion-Graſs. 
MyosoT1s with naked ſeeds, and leaves 


that are callous at the apex. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. f 
Hairy Mouſe-Ear. 
Mrosoris SCORPIOIDES HIRSUTA. X. 
Syn. 229. 


Mrosoris with hairy leaves. Hort. Cliff. 

Annual Scorpion's tail with a ſmall root. 
Hall. Hiſt. 

Flowers in May. 

HABITATION. In barren paſtures, and in 
corn- fields, eſpecially ſuch as have lain 
ſome time fallow ; common. 


—— ZEA 

From a ſmall fibrous root proceed many flen- 
ler hairy ſtalks, about a foot in length, and 
hich are ſometimes erect, ſometimes procum- 
bent. The leaves are of an elliptical figure, rang- 
dalternately on the ſtem, and rough with hair. 
he flowers, which at firſt opening are pur- 
pliſh, change afterwards to a light blue colour 
ith a yellow eye, are ſupported on ſhort pedi- 
les, and form ſpikes of conſiderable length, 
ch terminate the ſtem and hranches, and, 
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Scorpisidos. 


Hirſuta. 
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Myoſotis before expanſion, are curled, and twiſted at the 
apex like a ſcorpion's tall. 
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Of Hairy Mouſe-Ear there are two varie 
ties: one, not uncommon, and produced 


22 —— 
— — 


"70 , | 

i, in the ſame ſituations, with flowers which 
4 are ſmall, and either altogether yellow or 
| blue, or partly of both- colours on the 


ſame plant: the other, uncommon, with 
broad hairy leaves, and large beautiful 


— — 


e eee 


= blue flowers. This laſt variety, which 
45% gros likewiſe in woods, and flowers ear- 
bg 1 lier than the two preceding kinds, was ob- 
4 ſerved by Mr. J. Sherard in the ditch banks 
Me, on the welt of Charlton Wood; by Mr. 
5 | Dale between Redguell and Batham-Enl 
i in Effx, by the road - ſde; by Merret in 
17 Charlton, and many other woods in Ken!; 
__— by Blackſtone in Gurter's Dean Wood, and 
5 the Od Park, near Harejfield, but not plen- 
kg tifully; and by. Wilſon on Buckbarrov 
2. Sear, in Long ſledale, eight miles from Ken- 
i dal, We eftmoreland. There is a good figure 


of this variety of Mouſe-Ear in Ray's $y- 
nopſis, 3d edition. tab. ix. fig. 2. 


n= Glabra. Smooth or - Marſh Mouſe-Ear; . Water "5 
| N. 
Myos07! 
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be NMrosoris Scoxkiolpks PALUSTRIS. R. Anagallis. 


Hn. 229. 
Myosoris with ſmooth <a Hort. Cliff. 
e- Wcorpion's tail with a long, fibrous, peren- 
el WI nial root. Hall. Hiſt. 
<> W\arſh Scorpion-like Echium with large blue 
or WM and white flowers. FJ. Baubin. 
he Werennial. Flowers in the ſummer months. 
ih Wa317aT10N, On the banks of rivers, and 
fu MW in moiſt ſituations : very common. 
ich — 2 — | | 
ar- Oss. The generical name Myoſotis, or Mouſe- 
ob · Mar, has a reference to the ſhape and ſoftneſs of 
nksWMbe leaves; as has the trivial epithet, ſcorpioides, 
Mr. What is, ſcorpion-like, to the peculiar manner in 
ich the ſpikes of flowers curl and entwine 
- in enſelves before expanſion, 
nt; | 
x ANAGALLIS. 
len- (Lin. M. Nat. tom. 11. P- 1 33.) 
ou lale or Scarlet Pimpernel. Arvenſu, 


WAGALLIS FLORE PHCENICEO. R. _ Mas. 
282. l 

WAGALLIS With undivided leaves, and a 
procumbent ſtalk. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

f. Le Mouron, Germ. Gaucbeil. Ital. 
Anagallide. © | 

annual. Flowers during the ſummer. 
HABITATION. 
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Anagallis HABITATION. Among corn: fields, by the 


of a purple colour, and ſurmounted by yelloy 
London Pharmacopoeia, and was eſteemed vul 


toms have appeared, much has been affirmed 0 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


road-fide, and in gardens: common. 

Pimpernel has a fibrous root, which is aſh. 
coloured without, white within. The talks are 
ſquare, branched, ſmooth, feeble, about half? 
foot high, and clothed with leaves of a ſhining 
green, which are placed oppoſite in pairs with- 
out footſtalks, and are marked with blackih 
points on the inferior ſurface. The flowers ar: 
of a beautiful ſcarlet colour, large for the fiz: 
of the plant, are ſupported on footkalks, proceec 
from the alæ of the leaves, and are ſucceeded bi 
a ſpherical capſule that opens horizontally, diſ 
cloſing ſeveral ſmall, brown, angular, wrinkled 
ſeeds, The filaments of the ſtamina are hairy 


anthers. 
* Anagallts formerly occupied a hs in th 


nerary, cephalic, and detergent. In the Hydro 
phobia, too, even when very dangerous ſymp 


its ſucceſs, by eminent Phyſicians, the celebra 
ted Hoffman in particular. The ſcientific nam 
is retained in the modern nomenclature ſrom thi 
Greek and Latin Botaniſts. Linnæus, in hi 
Philofophia Botanica, derives Anagallis from th 
verb avxyiuu, to laugh, placing it, for what res 
ſon we know not, in a liſt of genera of Grec! 
orig 
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drigin, in which the name is expreſſive of the Anagallis. 
nedicinal effect. Gps 


Vi Phan there are ſeveral varieties 
— one, with large leaves which grow Foliis quateris. 


four together, and ſcarlet flowers; a ſe- 


cond with white flowers, found by Mr. Flore albo. 


Bobart in Cowley Field; and a third, ſtill 


more uncommon, wth a fleſh-coloured Flore carneq. 


flower, we obſerved by the ſides of the 


pond on Kew Green. 


Beſides theſe, there is another variety EN 


with a blue flower, and which is gene- 
rally known by the name of Female 
Pimpernel. It occurs very rarely in 
England, but is not leſs common in 
ſome parts of the Continent than the 
other ſort, We found it often on the 
road- ſide betwixt Caſton and Down in Kent. 
In the time of Merret, it grew plentifully 
in the corn- fields beyond Croydon; and 
Gerard, who lived in the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, obſerved it in a chalky corn- field in 
the way from Maſter William Swaine's 
bouſe of Southfleet to Long field-Downs, but 
no where elſe. Vide Gerard Herbal, iſt. 
Edition, p. 494, and Mer. Pin. p. 7. It 
s rather ſurpriſing that Female Pimpernel 
bas not t obtained a place among the Plante 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
 rariores of Blackſtone. There are ſever] 
indigenous productions mentioned wi 
diſtinction by that author, whoſe claim ti 


ſuch particular notice wen not quite { 
apparent. 


— — — 


Ons. The pedicles which, ſupport the flowe 
In this ſpecies are erect before and during thi 
time of flowering, but afterwards droop. Th 
flowers are fully expanded in fine weather, b 
ſhut before rain. | 


LYSIMACHIA. © 
(Lin. Syft. Nat. tom. ii. p. 152.) 


Vulgaris: Yellow Willow-Herb or Looſe-ſtriſe. 
 Lys1MAcHia LUTEaA. R. Syn. 282. 
Lys1MACHIA having leaves of a form be 
twixt the elliptical and the lance- ſhape 
and flowers which terminate the ſtalk a 
branches in looſe panicled ſpikes. L 
Sp. Plant. & Hall. Hiſt. 
Lys1MACH1A of Dioſcorides and Pliny. 
Fr. La Corneille. Germ. Wetderich. 
, Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATION. On the banks of rivers, a 
in marſhy meadows: not common. 
found it by the river ſide near Twickenha 
in the moiſt meadows betwixt Dep:fi 
1 | 2 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


in the marſhes near Mooltich, where we 
likewiſe obſerved a variety of this ſpecies 
with ſhort, blunt leaves, and flowers that 
grow in cloſer ſpikes at the extremity of 
the branches. Yellow Looſe-ſtrife was 
oblerved by Dr. Richardſon in the ſtag- 
nant pools and ditches about Carl. fle in 
great abundance ; by Blackſtone in a 
pond juſt at the entrance of Putney 
Heath, on the right hand; in the mea- 
dows about UM ridge Moor, and in ſome 
places near Harefe/d: and by Mr. Warner 
on the banks of the river Rhodon, near 
Luxborough Houſe, Sir Edward Walpole's. 
In the time of Gerard, it grew plentifully 
in the meadows betwixt Lambeth and Bat- 
terſca, from which, by the increaſe of 
K I buildings, and other circumſtances, it now 
LY (ems totally extirpated. 


— — 


The root of Yellow Looſe-Strife, as of all the 
ecies of this genus, 1s horizontal with perpen- 
cular radicles. The ſtem is ere, hairy, an- 
lar, furrowed, branched, and riſes to the 
ght of two or three feet. The leaves, which 


, a 


nha wards the bottom reſemble ſcales, become | 
if ger as they aſcend the ſtem. They are of a 
a 


Ma - light 


and St. Helena Gardens, Rotherhithe ; and Lytmachia. 


Lyſimachia. light green, have ſcarce any footſtalk, grow two, 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


three, and four together, are pointed, lightly 
notched on the edges, and a little hairy on bo 
ſides. From the ſummit of the ſtem and 
branches iſſue the flowers, which are of a yello 
colour, and ſupported upon pedicles of the 
length of the leaves. The bloſſom, ſtamin: 
ſtyle, and ſeed-bud, are ſtudded with little glan 
dular appearances. The filaments too are con 
joined at the baſe; and one is generally fount 
longer or ſhorter than the reſt. To theſe cha 
racteriſtics of the ſpecies we may farther add 
that the edge of the calyx is ruddy ; that thy 
anthers are blunt, and filled with a yellow pol 
len; and that the ſtigma is of a green colou 
and ſcarce thicker than the ſtyle, which is ſlen 
derer at the baſe than the ſummit. 

* Yellow Looſe-Strife till lately obtained 
place in the London Pharmacopceia, by the nam 
of Lyftmackia, and was uſed in decoQtion like th 
greater Comfrey. The ſeeds have an acri 
taſte, and the herb is aſtringent and mucilag! 
nous. Several wonderful virtues are aſcribed 
Dioſcorides to a plant called by him Ly/imachi 
probably from Lyſimachus, fon of Agathoclc 
king of Sicily, who, as Pliny relates, was th 
firſt who diſcovered its nature and excelle 
qualities. From theſe ancient Botaniſts ti 
name has paſſed into the preſent nomenclature 


though it appears extremely doubtful wheths 
1 | th 
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PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


two de plant ſo denominated be in reality the ſame, Lyſimachia. 


To account for the name Iyſimachia, which lite- 
rally ſignifies looſe-ſtrife, ſome have invented a 
idiculous fable of the efficacy of the herb, if 
wrapped round the yoke, in appeaſing the ſtrife 
of oxen at the plough. But this idle tale, 
though confidently affirmed by both the great 
Naturaliſts juſt mentioned, muſt have clearly 
Wiken its riſe from the etymology of the proper 
ne Lyſimachus, which may juſtly be rendered 
z peace-maker, or baniſher of diſcord. The 
plant deſcribed by Dioſcorides and Pliny is 
reatly celebrated by Eraſiſtratus. 


Herb Twopence 

UMMULARIA. R. Syn. 289. 

YSIMACHIA With leaves nearly heart-ſhap- 
ed, flowers that grow fingly, and a creep- 
ing ſtem. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

yſimachia with a proſtrate ſtalk and round- 
ih leaves, from the a of which proceed 
pedicles ſupporting a ſingle flower. Hall. 
tHft. 


or. LZ Nummulaire, ou [herbe aux ecus. 
ui Germ. Pfennig-kraut. 
1 erbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in ſum- 
_ mer. 


ABIT ATION. In moiſt meadows, and on 
the banks of rivers:. not unfrequent. We 
M m 2 found 


loney - Wort, Creeping Loole- ſtrife, or Nunnularia. 
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Lyſimachia. | 
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top; ſhining leaves of an almoſt circular round. 


The ſegments of the calyx are heart-ſhaped, and 


filaments are longer than the ſtyle. 


diſpenſatories, but has almoſt loſt that reputatio! 


ing and conſolidating wounds and wlcers, bu 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


found it in the back lanes betwixt Dey. 
Jord and Midway Place; in Hanging Wo, 
Charlton, in a moiſt place; in Wookeich 
Marſhes ; and in the road leading from 
Deptford to Brockley, on the left hand, 
——ñ — 

Money-wort has a ſlender, fibrous, creeping, 
root; ſtalks which lie flat on the ground, and 
are ſmooth, jointed, branched, about a foo: 
long, round towards the bottom, and angular at 


neſs, and which are placed oppoſite on ſhort fur. 
rowed footſtalks; and yellow flowers which riſe 
ſingly from the alæ of the leaves upon long ſlen- 
der pedicles, and are ſucceeded by a ſpherical 
fruit containing a number of very minute ſeeds, 


have their edges turned back towards the bot 
tom; the flower-ſtalks are five-cornered ; the 
anthers end in a point; and one or two of the 


* Nummularia {till retains a place in the foreig 


which, in compliment to Boerhaave, its gfeat 
admirer, ſucceeding phy ficians were long dil 
poſed to allow it. It is aſtringent and vnlnera 
ry, and may thence perhaps poſſeſs ſome efficac 
in ſtopping hemorrhage, and likewiſe in clean 


not in that extraordinary degree afferted b 
| Nichola 
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. 
1 WH 2nd internal uſe of this plant to every other vul- 
h nerary. In ſcorbutic diſorders, Boerhaave pro- 
4 nounced it to be of equal virtue with ſcurvy- 


graſs and ſorrel. The taſte of the leaves is ſub- 
acid. An infuſion of the recent herb in water 
produces a ſubſtance nearly limpid and with a 
ſour ſtyptic taſte, which is immediately changed 
to a dark brown or blackiſh hue by the applica- 
tion of the ſalt or vitriol of Steel. Scopoli 
zfirms that the inſet which infeſts granaries is 
effectually deſtroyed by an infuſion of Money- 
vort in oil. | 

From the roundneſs of the leaves, which gives 
an appearance reſembling coin, aroſe the ſeveral 
Khimſical names above enumerated. The ima- 
zined wonderful efficacy of the plant in curing 
liſeaſes, procured it the appellation Centummor- 
ia; and by ſome writers it has been termed Ser- 
maria, either from its creeping ſtem, or which 
more probable, from an opinion once fooliſhly 
ntertained, that ſerpents when diſeaſed or 
ounded, procure themſelves. relief by the uſe 
f this herb. | 


low Pimpernel of the Woods. 
INAGALLIS LUTEA. R. Syn. 282. 
!SIMACHIA With elliptical pointed leaves, 


bent ſtem, Lin. Sp. Plant. 
LyS1MAGHIA 


26g 
Nicholas Agerius, who preferred the external — 


Nemorums 


flowers chat grow ſingly, and a 9 


% INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Lyſimachia. LySIMACHIA With a procumbent ſtalk, and 
leaves that are of a form betwixt the ellip. 

tical and the lance- ſhaped, from the a1: 

of which proceed pedicles anz a 


ſingle flower. Hall. Hift. 


Herbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in ſummer, 
HABITATION. In woods, and moiſt ſhady 
places: not unfrequent. We found it in 

; great abundance in a- wood betwixt the 
Dartford Road and Leeſon Heath ; on the 
road leading from Myfoell Hill to High. 
gate; in Shooter's Hill Wood, Hanging Wo 
near Wookeich, and Charlton Wood. It 
grows plentifully, ſays Blackſtone, in 
Scarlet Spring, near Harefield. 

— . — 


Yellow Pimpernel, ſometimes termed Oval 
Looſe-Strife from the elliptical figure of the 
leaves, has a whitiſh fibrous root; a ſmoot! 

furrowed, procumbent ſtem, which frequent 
ſtrikes root at the joints, and exceeds not a fe 
inches in length ; leaves that grow oppoſite | 
pairs upon ſhort, furrowed footſtalks, and art 
pointed, perfectly entire, and marked on th 
inferior ſurface, like thoſe of Anagallis arvenſ 
with black points; and yellow flowers which 
proceed ſingly from the wings of the leaves, ant 
are ſupported on ſlender pedicles which great! 
overtop the leaves. 
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| Primula. 
| PRIMULA. | — 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 150.) 
Common Primroſe. . Vulgarita 
PRIMULA VERIS VULGARIS. R. Syn. 284. 
er MPaIAULA having wrinkled, indented leaves, 
dM and a naked ſtalk (Scapus) generally ſup- 
in porting one flower, the /im4us or upper 
the part of which is flat. Flora Danica. 
the Primula veris acaulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
g- rnmula with pedicles which proceed from 
Vol the root, and bear a fingle oer. Scop. 
It Is Cw, is 
n{Warger Verbaſculum of the Woods with a 
ah flower. B. Pin. 
Herbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in 
Ora March. 
 theifWapiraTION. In woods, under hedges, 
both and by the ſides of fields: very common. 
vl 0x{lips; Greater Cowllips. Inodora. 


PRIMULA PRATENSIS INODORA LUTEA. 
R. Syn, 284. | 
mula veris elatior. Lin Sp. Plant. 
mula having a naked ſtalk that ſupports 
many flowers, the outermoſt of which 
hang e Hall. Hiſt. & Flora 


Danica. 
Stem- 
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| INDIGENOUS BOTANY, 
Primola. Stem-bearing Primroſe with a pale flower 


; that has little or no {mell. Mag. Bo, 
Monfp. 
Larger Primroſe with a pale be Clif. 
Hiſt. 


This variety of POPE Primroſe, as it i 
now generally eſteemed, flowers at the 
lame ſeaſon, and in fimilar ſituations. It 
is found likewiſe in meadows and paſtures, 
We obſerved it about Siland and $hil. 
lingley Park in Sufſex ; and Mr. Warner 

mentions it as growing in a meadow near 
Wray Houſe, Sir Fames Wright's, adjoining 
to the river Rhodon. Vide Plant. Woul- 

ford. p. 131. 3 


. Common Pagils or Cowſlips. Palſywort. 
PRIMULA VERIS MAJOR. R. Syn. 284. 
Primula officinalis. Ln. Syſt. Nat. 
Primula having wrinkled, hairy, indentec 

leaves, and a nakgd ſtalk ſupporting 
many drooping flowers, the /imbus 0 
uppermoſt part of which is concave 
Lin. Sp. Plant. & Hall. Hiſt. 

Sweet-ſmelling Meadow Verbaſculum. B 
Pin. 

Fr. La Primevere ou Primerolle. Germ 
Schliſſel blume. Ital. Primavera. 
Perennial. F lowery 1 in April and 8 
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PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA, 
HABITATION. In meadows and paſtures ; Primula. 
P 8 


very common. | 
2 — 
OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The three ſorts of PxtmurLa juſt charac- 
terized, Linnæus regards as diverſified forms of 
the ſame ſpecies : whilſt others, with more ſcien- 
tiic accuracy, conſider the firſt and third as diſ- 
tint ſpecies, and the ſecond as a variety of the 
firſt. - Betwixt Primroſe and the Common Cow- 
lip, indeed, there ſeem points of diſſimilitude 
ſufficient to juſtify a ſeparation. The firſt has a 
feeble ſtalk more reſembling a pedunculus than a 
ſcapus, which generally ſupports a large ſingle 
lalver-ſhaped flower of a pale yellow colour: 
the other. has a ſtronger ſtem ſupporting many 
funnel-haped flowers, that are greatly leſs, and 
of a deeper yellow. The calyx too 1s larger, 
and covers more completely the tube of the petal. 
—The flowers of Oxſlip refemble — the former 
ſort in their paleneſs, and in having the upper 
part of the petal flat and expanded—the latter in 
forming a kind of umbel at the extremity of 
a ſtrong, ereft, naked ſtem (Scapus). They 
are leſs than the flowers of Common Primroſe, 
and larger than thoſe of Cowſlip, from which 
they likewiſe differ, in being partly ſuſtained on 
the extremity of the ſtalk in a tuft or umbel, 
partly produced ſingly from the root, each on its 
proper pedicle. The ſtalks too are encompaſſed 

'Nn | with 
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Primula. with a red circle at the baſe. Two flowers 
lometimes terminate the ſtalks in Common Prim- 
roſes, which likewiſe admits of ſeveral varieties 

from colour, and is occaſionally found double, 
and even full, 

2. The flowers of Cowſlip have a pleaſant mel], 
and ſomewhat bitter taſte. They are eſteemed 
anodyne, cordial and vulnerary ; and in violent 
head-achs, vertigo, and hyſterical ſpaſms occa- 
ſioned by obſtinate menſtrual ſuppreſſions, have 
been ſometimes adminiſtered by eminent phyſi. 
cians both outwardly and inwardly with confi. 
derable ſucceſs, Their efficacy, however, in 
paralytic affections (whence the name Para!y/is or 
Pally-wort, by which the plant is ſtill diſtinguiſh 
ed in ſome foreign diſpenſatories) though great) 
extolled by Chomel and Bartholinus, ſeems ex- 
ceedingly problemgtical. The leaves and root 

too, have occaſionally been employed in medi 
cine. The latter ſmells ſtrongly of aniſe. An 
infuſion of the flowers in water is of a gold co- 
lour, very palatable, and eſteemed uſeful in 
rheumatic complaints. It is rendered purple Þ 
the addition of the vitriol of ſteel, 

3. Primroſe and the two ſucceeding gener: 
arrange themſelves in the 21ſt order of Linnæus 
Fragments of a Natural Method, termed Precia 
that is Prececes (early), as moſt of the plant 

| which it contains blow early in ſpring, or in the 

beginning of ſummer. The ſame circumſtanc 
ia I gives peculiar propriety: to the generical nam! 
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M- 
les HOTTONIA. 
le, (Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 152.) 


ell Water Violet. i 
HoTTONIA. R. Syn. 285, 
em HorTrONIA Wa flo wer- ſtalks that ſup- 


ca. port a number of flowers collected into 


ave verticilli or whorls. Lin. Sp. Plant, 

- HorToNnia with whorls of flowers forming 
n. a ſpike. Hall. Hiſt. 

n Water-Milfoil, or Water-Violet with a naked 
ay ſtem. B. Pin. 

ib Flowering Water Milfoil of Parkinſon. 


mer. 

HABITATION. In ditches and ſtagnant 
water ſometimes, too, in ſlow- running 
ſtreams. We found it abundantly in the 
ditches about Deptford, and Sr. Helena 
Gardens; betwixt Greenwich and Wookeich ; 


and Wandſworth. 
Water-Violet has fibrous and creeping roots ; 


unden erect naked ſtem, which grows a few inches 
out of the water, and is terminated by a beauti- 


ful ſpike of flowers, of a conical form, and white 
Nn 2 or 


Herbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in ſum- 


and about Chelſea, Batterſea, Vauxhall, 


275 
Primula, as well as to the Engliſh, French, and Hottonia, 
Italian appellations, by which it is rendered, 
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Menyanthes. or faint purple colour with'a yellow eye; and 


T rifo!, iata. 


capillary pinnated leaves which are totally im- 
merſed in the water, in which they form a tuf 
round the ſtalk. At the bottom of the pedicle; 
of the flowers are ſtationed Stipulæ. 

*The name Water-V:olet alludes to the beau. 
ty of the flowers of this plant, as does Water 
Mz:Ifoil to the fine diviſions of the leaves. The 


' ſcientific name Hottonia was given to it by the 


celebrated Boerhaave in honour of Peter Hot. 
ton, his ingenious countryman, and predeceſſo 
in the ſuperintendency of the Botanical Garden 
at Leyden, to which he ſucceeded on the death 


of Profeſſor Herman. He is the author of a 


learned Academical Diſcourſe, publiſhed in 


quarto at Leyden in 1695, entitled de Rei Herbe. 


ric Hiſtoria et Fatis. 
MENYANTHES. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. 11. p. 152.) 
Marſh-trefoil, Buck-beans, or Bog-beans. 
MENYANTHES PALUSTRE TRYPHYLLUNM 
LATIFOLIUM ET ANGUSTIFOLIUM, R. 
Syn. 285. 

MENYANTHES with leaves growing three 
together. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

TRrxIiFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. Pharmac, Lond. 

MENnYANTHES. Pharmacop. Edinb. 

Fr. Le Meniante, ou tree d'eau, Gem. 


Biber- Klee. 
Herba⸗ 
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HaABITATION. In marſhy meadows, and 
on bogs : not very frequent. We obſerv- 
ed it in great abundance in a piece of wa- 
ter on Bromley-Common, near the Plough ; 
on the bogs betwixt Farnborough and Caf- 
ton-Mark, and betwixt Caſton-Church and 
Doron; on the great bog at Cz/ar's-Camp 
near Bromley, and betwixt 'the Camp and 
Croydon, on the Common: on Hayes-Common ; 
in Weft-End Brook; in the meadows at Bat- 
!erſea by the river- ſide, where Blackſtone 
likewiſe diſcovered it, and on Hampſtead- 
Heath, It grows very plentifully, ſays the 
lame author, in Harefield-Moor, 


— —— 
Bog-bean or buck-bean, ſo termed from its 
aves reſembling thoſe of the garden-bean, has 
long, creeping, jointed root, with perpendicu- 
rradicles, from which proceeds a ſmooth, ere, 
lindrical ſtem, that is naked or, deſtitute of 
aves, and riſes to the height of a foot or eigh- 


zure, blunt, ſmooth on both ſides, veined, 


tire, and grow by threes, like thoſe of trefoil 
hence the names Marſh-Trefozl, triſolium pa- 


ich iſſues immediately from the root, and is 


Herbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in May. Menyanthes. 


en inches. The leaves are of an elliptical 


doſum, le Treffle d'eau, and Menyanthes tri- 
ata) at the extremity of a common foot-ſtalk,. 


round, 
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Menyanthes, round, ſtriated, forms a ſheath at the bottom 


purpliſh caſt, ſmooth on the outſide, hairy within 


when it has attained maturity, parts into tut 
| hemiſpheres, incloſing ſeveral ſmall roundiſ 


publiſhed at F rancfort in 1701, and is entit 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


and is ſhorter than the flowering-ſtem. The 
flowers grow in a looſe ſpike at the extremity 
the ſlalk, each ſupported on its proper pedicle 
They are white intermixed with a reddiſh o 


and are ſucceeded by a ſucculent capſule whid 


ſeeds of a brown or yellowiſh colour. Sho 
coloured bratzz or floral leaves are ſtatione 
at the bottom of each pedicle. 

* Marſh-Trefoil, diſtinguiſhed in our Di 
penſatories by the appellations above mentio 
ed, has a place likewiſe in the foreign Phat 
macopcelas, in which it ranks as an officin 
plant, by the pharmaceutical name, Tr:folu 
fibrinum, Its efficacy in a variety of diſeaſe 
as rheumatiſm, gout, nephritic and ſcorbut 
diſorders, has been highly celebrated by Boe 
haave and Franck, the latter of whom compol: 
an excellent treatiſe on the nature and hiſtory 
this plant, illuſtrated with many caſes and curio 
obſervations, As an antiſcorbutic, in partic 
lar, Dr. Franck, from his own experience, affin 
the medical powers of Bog-bean to be ſuper 
even to thoſe of Scurvy-Graſs, —His treatiſe 


« De Trifolii fibrini Hiſtoria,” Tancred R 


binſon aſſerts, that ſheep which have acquire 
| tab 
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ecovered by feeding on the marſhy meadows 
hich abound with Bog-bean. The whole plant 
; exceſſively bitter, but has no ſmell, 

Oss. Of the etymology of the ee 7 name 
enyanthes, retained from the Greek and Latin 
zotaniſts, we can give no account that is ſatis- 
tory. Some render it Moon-flower, in which 
aſe, it ſhould have been written Mencanthos, as 
eing compounded of un, the moon, and ales, 
flower. Others deriving it from pew, to 
emain, conceive the name to be expreſſive of 
he permanency of the flower. This conjeQure, 
owever, ſeems as fanciful as the former. The 
ame Buck-bean is either a corruption of Bog- 
ean,—or which is more probable, derived from 
e French, le Bouc, a he-ggat—the plant in 
veſtzn having been formerly diſtinguiſhed by 
be appellation, Phaſelus Hircinus, that is, Goat's 
ean, 
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CONVOLVULUS. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 155.) 


weed, 
ONVOLVULUS MINOR VULGARIS. X. 
Sn, 275. 
ON VOLVULUS having arrow-{haped leaves 
that are pointed at both ends, and flower- 
ſtalks ſupporting a ſingle flower. Ln. Sp. 
Plant, 

Fr, 


eld Convolvulus ; [mall creeping Bind- 


279 


abid or conſumptive appearance, are quickly Convolvulus 


Ar vent. 


480 


Convolvulus Fr. Le Petit Liſeron . 


is likewiſe the ſummit of the ſtyle, which i 


* 


INDICGENOUS BOTANY; 


Herbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in June. 
HABITATION. In fields, on dry banks, and 
by the way - ſide: very common. 

| ———— 


Small Bindweed has a long, ſlender, creeping 
root; weak, procumbent, ſmooth, angular ſtalks 
which entwine themſelves round the plants | 
their neighbourhood ; ſhining leaves, whic 
have ſhort oblique footſtalks furrowed above 
and are placed alternately, and generally o 
one fide ;. and flowers that are either purple 
altogether white, or white within and marke( 
on the outſide with broad reddiſh or purp| 
ſtreaks. They proceed ſingly from the wings 0 
the leaves, and are ſupported on pedicles whicl 
are nearly ſquafe. The anthers are white, : 


downy, and twiſted in a ſpiral form. 
Ozs. The names Convolvulus and Bindweet 


are properly expreſſive of the convolutions e 
the ſtalks. | | 


Leaſt Bindweed. 
This variety of field Convolyulus, the leave 
and flowers of which are much leſs tha 
thoſe of the preceding ſort, grows nat 
rally, and in the ſame ſeaſon, among co 
It was obſerved by Mr. Ray, growing vi 
B: | 


Fr. 


I 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNTIA. 


and Everſden in Cambridgeſhire, and by 
Merret about Great Dunmow in Efſex, and 
in Teddington-Field. From the narrowneſs 
ol its leaves, it is termed by Gerard, Con- 
volvulus minimus Spicæ, that is, Lavan- 
dulæ foliis. 


d 


molt to the bottom. This ſcarce variety 
was found by Mr. Rand near Maidſtone. 
Vide R. Syn. 

Small Bindweed with ſtriped leaves. 

We obſerved this variety, which likewiſe 
ſeems uncommon, on the road- ſide be- 
twixt Streatham and Croydon in great abun- 
dance; and in a lane, Frve-Frelds, Chelſea. 


Hedge Convolvulus ; larger white Bind- 
weed. 

COoNVOLVULUS MAJOR. R. Syn. 275. 

ConvoLvULUS having arrow-{ſhaped leaves 
that are chopped or notched behind, (poſ- 
tice truncata) ſquare flower-ſtalks ſupport- 


ing a ſingle flower, and very large heart- 
ſhaped 8 Lin. Sp. Plant. & Hall. 
Hip. 
Ir. Le grand Li PA on. Germ. Glattwinde. 
Ital. Villuchio maggiore. 


O0 Herba- 
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che former among corn betwixt Harlgſton Convolvulus 


Bindweed with a ſmall flower that is cut al- Fiore diſſecto 


Folio picta. 


Se Pium. 
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283 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
# Convolrulus Herbaceous, Perennial. Flowers in July, 
—— HaziTaTIONn. In moiſt * — fre. 
quent. 
Flore carneo. Great Bindweed with a Gels Caen flower, 
This very ſcarce variety was obſerved by 
Merret, at Somerſet-Bridge end in the way 
from London to n Vide Pina, 
p. 28. 
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From a long, ſlender, white, fibrous root 
iſſue ſeveral ſmooth, weak, furrowed, climbing 
ſtalks, which entwine themſelves in a complicat 
ed manner around the hedges and ſhrubs | 
their neighbourhood, and frequently riſe to the 
height of ten feet and upwards. The leaves, whol: 
{figure is particularly deſcribed in the Specifi 
Characters, are large, ſmooth, of a light gree 
colour, placed alternately, and ſupported o 
footſtalks above half the length of the leaves 
The flowers make a beautiful appearance in thi 

| hedges. They are very large, of a ſnow-whit 
colour, proceed ſingly from the alæ of th 
leaves like the preceding ſpecies, and har 
pedicles which are ſmooth, entirely ſquare, ar 
oblique at the baſe. Immediately under th 
calyx, which they exceed in length, are place 
two heart-ſhaped leaves. Theſe, ſome Bot 
niſts, as Pollich and Martyn, have termed a 
Involucrum, or common calyx: but we rat 
COncel 
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conceive them to be that kind of Fulcrum called Datura. 
by Linnæus Stipule, eſpecially as two ſupports 
of the ſame kind, but ſhorter, and of a different 
fgure, are obſerved in the former ſpecies, ſta- 
tioned in the middle of the flower-ſtalks. At 
the baſe of the ſeed-bud is placed a roundifh, 
fleſhy nefarium, of a yellowiſh colour, with five 
indentments. | | 

*Great Bindweed has been eſteemed anodyne, 
yulnerary, purgative, and detergent. The ex- 
preſſed juice of the herb, which is milky and 
refinous, taken in quantity from twenty to thirty 
grains, Haller affirms to have the virtues of 
Scammony. The root, likewiſe, has been re- 
commended as a gentle evacuant. Swine, ac- 
cording to Bauhin, feed with pleaſure on the 
larger Convolvulus, from which they derive 
a very wholſome nouriſhment. The plant has 
been termed by ſome writers German Scam- 
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n DAT URA. 

it (Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 170.) 
Wrhorn-Apple. Stramenium, 


DOLANUM POMO SPINOSO OBLONGO, 
FLORE CALATHOIDE, STRAMONIUM 
VULGO DICTUM. R. Syn. 266. 
aTURA having a ſeed-veſlel that is erect, 
elliptical, and thorny ; and ſmooth, egg- 
ſhaped leaves. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Oo 2 Stramo- 
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Datura. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Stramonium with angular leaves, an eref 
prickly fruit, and a five· cornered calyx, 
Hall. Hiſt. 

Stinking ni ight-ſhade; with an oblong thorny 
apple, and a white flower. B. Pin. 

STRAMONIUM. Pharmacop. Edin. 


Fr. La Pomme Epincuſe, ou Pendormie, Germ, 


Stech-apfel. | . 
Annual. Flowers in the middle of ſummer, 


_ HamTaTtion. On dunghills, in unculti 


vated ground, and near houſes, not unfre- 
quent. We obſerved it in a lane leading 
from the great Tunbridge-road to Deptfori 
Common; in a ditch on Blackheath beyond 
the Green-Man; in a meadow near Le: 
Church on a bank; at the end of a lane 
leading from Clapham to the Wandſworth 
road, on the right hand; on a dunghill be 
twixt North- Cray and Foot's-Cray, by the 
road - ſide; in the lanes about Orpington 1 

Kent in great abundance ; on a dunghi 
betwixt Sourh-end and S:dcup, left hand 
near a farm-houſe; and in ſeveral parts 0 
St George's-Fields among rubbiſh. The 
plant is originally American, and by diſſe 

mination from our gardens, become indi 

genous. 


Commot 


?ENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA- 


Common - Thorn-apple riſes from a white, 
ranched, woody, and fibrous root, to the 
jeight of eighteen inches or two feet. The 
tem is erect, round, hollow, ſmooth, a little 
airy, Of a light green colour, undivided below, 
rked above, and cloathed with leaves, which 
re large, angular, pointed, ranged in alternate 
der, and ſupported on cylindrical footſtalks, 
hat are furrowed on the upper part of the ſupe- 
ior ſurface, The flowers are large, erect, 


ort footſtalks, which proceed from the axille 
the tem and branches each ſuſtaining a ſingle 
ower, and are ſucceeded by a roundiſh, blunt, 
orny capſule with two cells, inclofing a num- 
er of black, ſtriated, kidney-ſhaped feeds. 

*The ſmell of this plant, particularly of the 
aves, is exceedingly fœtid, and if rubbed be- 
ixt the fingers, narcotic in a high degree. 
horn-apple, however, like Henbane, Deadly 
ight-ſhade, Hemlock, and other poiſonous 


narded with proper correttives, and admini- 
ered by a careful and judicious hand. In a 
aiety of diſeaſes, particularly in epilepſy and 
adneſs, its efficacy has been fo well eſtabliſhed 
the obſervations and practice of the cele- 
ated Storck, Wahlbom, Odhelius, Greding, 
edenberg, Ludwig, and Bergius, that it is 
arce poſſible to entertain any doubt upon the 

| ſubject. 


J1OL 


nnel-ſhaped, of a pure white colour, have 


egetables, is not without its virtues, when 


28; 


Datura. 
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Hyoſcyamus ſubject. The laſt- mentioned writer, in particu- 


Niger. 


able effects, produces a periodical blindneſs 


impunity to uſe the moſt indecent freedoms, b 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


lar, frequently ſaw maniacs reſtored to perfet 
ſoundneſs of mind, which they never afterward 
loſt, by a continued uſe, for ſome time, of the 
extract of Stramonium: and by the ſame mean, 
he himſelf effectually cured the delirium which 
is ſo often attendant upon childbirth, when 
every other remedy had proved abortive. Dc 
tura adminiſtered in too large a doſe, whethe 
outwardly or inwardly, amongft other diſagree 


] 


attended with a remarkable dilatation of the 
pupil of the eye. The taſte of the plant is bitter 
The ſmell of the ſeeds and flowers is leſs offen 
five than that of the leaves. 

Of the intoxicating quality of their native 
ſpecies of Stramonium, the women in ſome of thi 
Aſiatic iſlands, we are informed by travellers, . 
dextrouſly avail themſelves, as not only vid 


even to enjoy their gallants in the company 0 
their huſbands, who, being preſented with a pre 
per quantity of this ſoporific, and Lethzan drug 
are at firſt ſeized with a fatuzty, and pleaſing deli 
rium, which are ſoon followed by thoſe ve 
convenient ſymptoms, ſtupor, and a total wa 


of recollection. | P 
HYOSCYAMUS. E 

(Lu. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 28 " 
Common Henbane. 


Hyoi 


?ENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Hy0SCYAMUS having flowers without foot- 
ſtalks, and leaves that are hollowed or 
ſcolloped on the ſides (ſinuata) and em- 
brace the ſtem. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

HyosSCYAMUS. Pharmacop. Edin. 

Fr. La Fuſquiame, ou hanebane potelee, Germ, 
Dollkraut. Ital. Giuſchiama. 

Annual. Flowers in June. 

ABITATION. In ſimilar fituations, as the 

preceding genus. We found it on Bw 

Common; by the way-fide betwixt Che- 

burſt and the E/tham-road ; on Chiſſeburſt- 

heath ; at Rufhy-green near the ſix mile 
ſtone; on the dunghills about Brockley ; 
and in Ewell Church-yard. 


— . —— 

Henbane has a long, thick, wrinkled root, 
brown on the outſide, and white within; an 
rect, branched, cylindrical ſtem, that is ſome- 
bat viſcid, and covered with long hairs; large, 
oſt, pale green leaves, which are clammy like 
de ſtalks, on which they are ſometimes ranged 
ternately, ſometimes without order ; flowers of 
pale yellow colour with dark purple ſtreaks, 
ach either emerge ſingly from the alæ of the 
eaves, or form long, drooping, unilateral 
plkes at the extremity of the ſtem and branch- 
and an elliptical, obtuſe, bilocular capſule, 


1 incloſing 


HyYOSCYAMUS VULGARI1S. R. Syn. 274. Hyoſcyamus' 
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wrinkled, unequal ſeeds. The calyx is glut. 
nous without and hairy. | 
The ſenſible qualities of Henbane reſem/: 
thoſe of the preceding genus, to which, in its 
virtues and uſes, it bears likewiſe a great affinity, 
The whole plant has a ſtrong fœtid ſmell, and 
abounds in a clammy juice of the like diſagree 
able odour. The root has a ſweetiſh taſte, and 


ſometimes been miſtaken for that of Parſnip. Ber 
gius relates a cafe in which the moſt alarmin 
ſymptoms, occaſioned by eating the recent roots 
Henbane—particularly a deep, protracted flee 


gangrenous eruptions through the whole bod 
eſpecially on the thighs and legs—were total| 
diſpelled, and in a very ſhort time, merely b 
the uſe of large quantities 'of vinegar, Th 
compoſition called Benge or Bengh, which th 
Arabs uſe in the ſame manner, and for the {a 
purpoſes as the Turks do Opium, is prepare 
from a ſpecies of Henbane. D*Arvieux, v 


| travelled into Arabia, thus deſcribes the uf 
and effetts of this pernicious drug. Th | 
* brought the Emir a little ſtone pot full of U 
« compoſition made with a plant which the Ara p. 
« call Berge, (or Benge). *Tis a ſmaller kind d 
« Opium, and has nearly the ſame quality af ta 


effect, though with leſs violence, He toc 
| 2 : | « abo 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


lee told me, that when this Benge began 
„to operate, he ſaw the Indies, and that a 
« ſweet delirium repreſented to him the moſt 
„ agreeable things in the world; that the va- 
« pours which this compoſition raiſed in his 
© brain, exhilarated his ſpirits, ſtrengthened his 
memory, and furniſhed him with arguments to 
„ ſupport a long converſation. I obſerved, 
4 however, that this herb had ſo weakened his 
„ nerves, that he continually trembled in every 
limb, and that his hands could hold nothing 
ſteady.— People, who have long addicted 
' themdelves to the uſe of Benge, as well as to 
that of Opium, are commonly ſo prodigiouſly 

ſtupified, that if they ſhould hear a muſket let 
' off near them, or if any one ſhould cry a little 
loud in their ears, they would drop down with 
terror, at leaſt wake in a ſurpriſe, and be as 
confounded, as if they were returned from 
another world-——In ſhort, though 'tis plea- 
fant enough to ſee theſe devourers of Benge, 
ling, laugh to themſelves, and tell whimſical 
ſtories, in the beginning of the operation of 
the drug; yet, when the vapours are diſ- 
pelled, they become pale, yellow, drowſy, 
dull, and fretful ; and have no pleaſure but in 
alking idly, muttering, and abuſing thoſe who 
P p « give 


about the bigneſs of a nut, drank a diſh of Hyoſcyamus 
coffee, and then ſmoaked one pipe of tobacco. 
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Hyoſeramus « give them the leaſt moleſtation f. Baron de 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Tott in his Memoirs gives an entertaining ac. 


count of the ſimilar effects of Opium on the 


Turks. | 
Henbane, however, uſed with caution and 
judgment, has been found an effettual remedy 


1n ſome of the worſt diſorders to which the hu- 


man frame is liable. The leaves, flowers, and 
ſeeds, are employed externally in diſcuſſing 
hard and ſcirrhous tumours ; and an extratt pre- 
pared from the expreſſed juice of the herb, given 
internally from one grain to five twice a day, Dr. 
Storck found ſingularly beneficial in paralytic 
affeftions, convulſions, and madneſs. The 
ſuice mixed with milk proves an excellent garglt 
in quinſy and inflammations of the fauces, 

Oss. The French and Italian appellations o 
this ſpecies are derived from the generical name 
Hyoſcyamus, which fignihes ſow-bean, bein 
compounded of us, a ſow, and av, a bean 
The trivial name niger, (black), reſpetts the cc 
lour of the ſeeds, and ſerves to diſtinguiſh th 
preſent ſpecies from another kind of Europea 
Henbane with white ſeeds, and which, for th: 
reaſon is termed Hyoſcyamus albus. This likew! 
is ſometimes uſed in medicine, but is nd 
eſteemed of equal efficacy with the other ſort, 


+ Voyage dans La Paleſtine par M. D'Arvienx. 4 Anf. 1711 
VER 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
VERBASCUM.. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 169.) 

Great-Mullein, Nr Cow's-Lung- Thu. 
wort. 

VERBASCUM MAS LATIFOLIUM LUTEUM. 
R. Syn. 287. 

VEeRBASCUM with an unbranched ſtem, and 
leaves that are downy on both ſides, and 
run down the ſtalk beyond their proper 
bale. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Verbaſcum of Camerarius. 

VERBASCUM. Pharmacop. Edin. N 

Fr. Le Bouillon-Blanc Male, Molene. Germ. 
Wull-kraut. Ital. Verbaſco, Taſſo barbaſſo. 

Biennial. Flowers in ſummer and autumn. 

HABITATION. In chalky and gravelly 

places, and on dry banks by the way-ſide 

—very common. In all the ſpecies of 

Verbaſcum, Kent, as a chalky county, is 

particularly abundant. , 

— 2 — 

Great Mullein, ſometimes termed White 
Mullein, from the downy pubeſcence of the 
ſtem and leaves, riſes from an oblong, woody, 
white, and branched root, to the height of four 
or hive feet. The ſtem is erett, round, thick, 
downy, with a winged border in ſeveral parts, 


»ccahioned by the decurrency of the leaves. 
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Verbaſcum. Theſe are large, very woolly on both ſides 


wrinkled, run down the ſtalk, and terminate in a 
ſharp point. Thoſe next the root, and which 
are produced the firſt year, form a kind of turf, 
and have no determinate ſituation : whilſt the 
ſtem-leaves are always ranged in alternate order, 
The flowers are yellow, collected in a very long, 


compact ſpike reſembling a club or torch at the 


extremity of the ſtem and branches, and are ſuc. 
ceeded by a long, oval, btlocular. capſule, 
which opens at the top, and diſcloſes a number 
of brown, ſtriated, ſlender, angular ſeeds. 

* Theanodyneandemollientqualities of Mullein 
are ſtill eſteemed on the Continent, where it is 
often adminiſtered with ſucceſs in catarrhous af- 
ſections, and diſorders of the breaſt. In dyſentery 
likewiſe, a decoction and infuſion of the flowers 
like tea have been found highly beneficial. The 


leaves of Mullein warmed and applied to the feet 


have given relief to thoſe afflicted with the gout: 
and the diſtilled water of the flowers has obtained 
ſome reputation as a lotion in diſeaſes of the 
ſkin. Scopoli relates, that in Carniola, a pro- 
vince of Auſtria, Great Mullein is eſteemed a 
ſpecific in curing the pulmonary complaints of 
oxen and cows—a circumſtance which gives pe- 
culiar propriety to the name Cow's Lung-wort, 
by which it is likewiſe known in this country, 
The root, both recent and dried, has the cha- 
ra(ter of fattening poultry even to obeſity. The 

4 ſmell 
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nell of the flowers is not unpleaſant. Three of Verbaſeum. 
ne filaments of the ſtamina bend downwards, are 
f a ſcarlet colour, and covered with long 
oolly hairs ; the other two are ereft, ſmooth, 
id yellow. The ſummit of the ſtyle is blunt 
nd greeniſh, 

Oss. The generical name « Verbaſcum ſeems a 
orruption of Barbafcum ; and this, being de- 
red from Barba, a beard, is properly enough 
xprefſive of the woollineſs of the ſtem and 
aves, as well as of the feathery appearance of 
e filaments of the ſtamina. Mullein, the Engliſh 
me, ſome, in reference to the ſame circum- 
ance, ſuppoſe to have been originally written 
wilen ; though we rather imagine it derived 
om the French La Molene, which, on the for- 
er ſuppoſition, would have been derived from 
Taſſo barbaſſo, the Italian appellation, is 
nonimous to Thapſus barbatus, by which it was 
merly known in the ſhops : and the propri- 
y of the names High Taper, and Cow's Lung- 
nt, is ſufficiently evinced in our deſcription of 
e plant, 


hite-flowered Mullein; Pale Mullein. Lachs. 
ZRBASCUM FLORE AT BO PARVO. R. . 
yn. 287. 

ZRBASCUM having leaves of a form betwixt 
the oblong and the wedge-ſhaped. Lin. 
$9, Plant, 


Male 
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294 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Verbaſcum. Male Verbaſcum with long leaves. Park, 
Biennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATIOx. In ſimilar ſituations as t\f 
preceding ſpecies, but occurs not ſo fr: 
quently. We found it in great abundanc; 
in a pit beyond Charlton growing wit 
Carduus Marianus; in the road to Shooter: 
Hill, between the ſixth and ſeventh mil 
ſtone, on the left hand; betwixt Darin 
and Darn, plentifully ; in Limekiln- Lan 
near Lewiſham, on the left hand in goin 
from Deptford; in the lanes about Br 
tey; in Lee-Lane near the church; in 
field betwixt Dartford and Gravel-Hil!; c 
the walls of Bexley Church-Yard, whet 
were many plants growing with the pr 
ceding and ſubſequent ſpecies ; on Du 
per's-Hill, near Croydon; and by the wa) 
ſide in the road leading from Ruſhy-Gre 
to Bromley. Blackſtone obſerved it int 
road between Greenwich and C barlton, al 
on Chiſleburſi- Common. 
Flore luteo. Hoary Mullein. 

VERBASCUM PULVERULENTUM FLO! 

i LUTEO PARVO. R. Syn. 287. 
. This variety of white-flowered Mullein, 
F it is now eſteemed, was obſerved by 


Ray about the walls of Norwich; ne 
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tingham, the ſeat of Sir Thomas Willoughby, 
Bart. Vide Rai! Syn. in loco. It is taller 
than any other native Verbaſcum, and has 


much covered, as are likewiſe the flowers; 

| with a whitiſh powder or duſt which is 
eaſily wiped off. The flowers are of a pale 
yellow, and of the ſame fize as thoſe of 
the preceding ſort. 

gaſtard Mullem. 

VERBASCUM having a branched ſtem, and 

leaves which run down the ſtalk. Ln. 

Sp. Plant. Appendix. 1670. 

erbaſcum Thapfſoides. Hudſ. Fl. Angl. 

We perceived this kind of Mullein, which 

from its reſemblance to the firſt ſpecies 

and ſuppoſed origination from it, has ob- 


ſodes, in ſeveral parts of Kent, Surry, and 
Eſſex — particularly about Dartford and 
Darn; the lanes in the neighbourhood of 
Lee and Eltham ; in the limekilns betwixt 
Blackbeath and Lewiſham; about Crayford 
and Erith ; on the walls about Richmond, 
and on the buttreſſes of Richmond-Park ; 
on the chalky hills near Gu/dford ; about 
Wanſtead, Epping, and Loughton ; on the 
road 


the ſtem very thick ſet with leaves, and 


tained the trivial names Tap, and Thap- - 


295 


Bury in Suffolk ; and at Wollerton near Not- Verbaſcum. . 
ury 1n\Suffe 0 


Thaphi 
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296 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
_—_— _ leading from Raynham o Upminſter; 
— t Aveley; and in the neighbourhood 

of Dagenbam, where it grows intermixed 
- with the preceding ſorts in great abund. 
ance. 
Baſtard Mullein, which 4 in Hudſon's Flor. 
ranks as a diſtinct ſpecies, we have rathe 
choſen with Linnzus, to conſider as a va 
riety of that which is now under reviey 
It is an hybrid or mongrel plant, ſuppoſe: 
to be produced by the occaſional impreg 
nation of Verbaſcum Lychnitis by the fert 
. lizing duſt of Verbgſcum Tbapſur. Th 
former, which may be termed its MOTHER 
it reſembles in its branched: ſtem, and i 
the purpliſh though ſmaller beard whic 
involves the filaments of the ſtamina; as! 
does the latter, which by the lame analoy 
we may denominate its FATHER, in the 
ſize of the plant, and in the figure anc 
general appearance of the leaves, which 
however, are leſs downy, nor ſo perfect! 
decurrent. The ſeeds, as in all mule-prc 
ductions, are commonly barren. 
White-flowered Mullein riſes from a fibro 


foot, that is yellowiſh without, and white with 


in, to the NO of two or three feet. Tl 
ſet 
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tem is ereQ, angular, branched, and covered, Verbaſcum. 
as is the plant in general, with a whitiſh duſt.. 


The bottom leaves have a ſhort footſtalk ; thoſe 
on the ſtem are nearly ſeſſile, and have little 
appendages reſembling ears. They are all of a 
form betwixt the elliptical and the lance-ſhaped, 
lightly notched on the edges, wrinkled on the 
upper ſurface, and hoary beneath, 

The flowers are ſmall, of a pale white colour, 
terminate the ſtem and branches in looſe cluſ- 
ters or ſpikes, and are ſupported upon ſhort 
cylindrical, powdered pedicles which iſſue fix or 
ſeven together from the ſame part, often bend 
downwards, ſuſtain each a ſingle flower, and are 
ſeparated by ſmall taper leaflets. The petal is 
ſometimes cut into fix diviſions. The filaments 
of the ſtamina are feathery, of a colour reſemb- 
lng box-wood, and ſurmounted by round, yel- 
low or reddiſh anthers. The ſummit of the 
(yle is yellowiſh and blunt. 

*The. powdery pubeſcence, which, . however, 
is moſt prevalent in the firſt variety deſcribed 
above, is peculiar to the ſpecies of Verbaſcum 
ve are now- conſidering. 3 

Ons, The uſe which has ſometimes been 
made of the leaves of Pale Mullein as a ſubſti- 
ute for cotton in candles and lamps, has occa- 
loned the trivial name Lychnitis (from Lycknus, a 
amp)—ay likewiſe that of Candle-wick Mullein, 
dy which in old authors we find it commonly 
utinguiſhed, 
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Verbaſcum. 


Nigrum. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Sage-leaved, or Black Mullein. 
VERBASCUM NIGRUM, FLORE PARV0, 
APICIBUS PURPUREIS. R. Syn. 288. 
VERBASCUM having leaves that are ſupport- 
ed on footſtalks, and of a form betwixt the 
oblong and the heart-ſhaped. Lin. H. 
Plant. 

Verbaſcum having the lower leaves heart- 
ſhaped, and ſuſtained on pedicles ; the 
upper, elliptical, pointed, and placed 
cloſe to the ſtalk. Hall. Hiſt. 

Fr. Le Bouillon noir. 

Perennial. Flowers in July and Auguſt. 

HABITATION. By the way-ſide, in 
chalky and gravelly ſoil: not unfrequent 
though much leſs common than the two 
preceding ſpecies: We found it in mo 
abundance at the end of Crayford, nex 
Dartford, and on both ſides of the way it 
the -lane leading.from Crayford to Erith 
by the road - ſide, juſt beyond the Bull, o 
Shooter Hill, on the oppoſite fide; | 


| Charlton Lane, and the adjoining wood | 
in the limekilns betwixt Blackheath ane 
Lewiſham; in Wookoich Warren ; in 8h! 
lanes about Bromley in Kent; in differeſi 
parts of the road leading from Wet Wig: 

| | 3 3 ha 
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ham to Addington ; about Plumſtead; on a an 

garden-wall at Charlton, and on the 

church- yard walls of Leuiſbam and Bex- 
ly, We perceived it allo on Dupper's 

Hill, near Croydon, growing with the two 

preceding and ſubſequent ſpecies; about 

Eſber and Godalming; in a meadow by 

Richmond Bridge, on the Middleſex fide ; 

at Strand on the Green, plentifully; and 

in the church-yards of Weſt Wickham, 

Wefterbam, and Orpington, in Kent; of 

Caverſham, in Oxfordſhire, and of Tilling- 

ton in Suſſex. It was obſerved by Ray in 

ſeveral parts of Cambridgeſhire, and by 

Blackſtone, who ranks this and the laſt 

deſcribed ſpecies among the Plante rari- 

ores, in a field at the entrance of Batrer/ea, 
about Harefie/d, and by the road-fide in 
many places between Shooter's Hill and 

Dartford. In the Feverſham Catalogue, it 

is mentioned as growing in the chalk- 

fields not far from O/pringe Church. 

Black Mullein, ſo named from the colour of 
the leaves, which in this ſpecies is comparatively 
back, has an ere&, angular, reddiſh; hairy 
talk, which riſes to the height of the preceding 
pecies. The leaves reſemble thoſe of Sage, but 


292 1 
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Verbaſcum. are much larger. Thoſe next the root are often 
eighteen inches in length, and ſupported on 
long footſtalks which are furrowed above. The 
ſtem-leaves have little or no footſtalk, and be- 
come ſhorter, narrower, and more ſeſſile as 
they approach the ſummit. They are al 
_ doubly notched on the edges, rough to the 
touch, of a dark green and wrinkled on the 
upper ſurface, lighter and ſomewhat hairy beloy, 
The flowers are large, ſaffron-coloured, termi. 
nate the ſtem and branches in a thick- ſpike, and 
are ſuſtained on pedicles, which, as in the for- 
mer ſpecies, proceed in little cluſters to the 
number of ſix, ſeven, and eight from the ſides 
of the ſtalk, each ſupporting a ſingle flower. 
The neck of the petal is ſprinkled with purplii 
or red ſpots interſperſed with yellow. The fila- 
ments are ſurrounded in the middle with long 
purple hairs, and ſurmounted by anthers that are ; 
yellow and beardleſs. To the flower ſucccedsa 
blunt, bilocular capſule? containing many ſmall, 
angular, blackiſh ſeeds. 
This ſpecies of Mullein, like the firl, 1 
eſteemed highly efficacious in removing the pul- 
monary inflammations of cattle. The Siberians 
too, as Gmelin informs us, derive benefit 1 
recent wounds from an application of the bruiſed 
| freſh-gathered flowers of this plant, which the 
likewiſe employ internally, and with ſucceſs, i 


the convulſive fits to which children are ſubjcf 
a 


* 
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To bees, the flowers are > ſaid to be particularly Verbaſcum, l 
grateful, R 


Moth Mullein. 

BLATTARIA LUTEA. R. Syn. 288. 

VeRBASCUM with oblong, ſmooth leaves, 
that embrace the ſtem, and flower-ſtalks 
which ſupport each a ſingle flower. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 

Verbaſcum having a very chin ſpike of flow- 
ers, and ſmooth, ſawed, heart-ſhaped 
leaves, that are half-winged at the bottom, 
and encompals the ſtalk towards the top. 

Hall. Hiſt. 

Blattaria of P/iny, Tournefort, and Boerhaave- 

Yellow Moth Mullein with a long Jagged 
leaf. B. Pin. 

fr. L Herbe aux Mites. Germ. Schaben- 
traut, or Motten-kraut. 

Annual. Flowers in ſummer. 

HaBITAT ION. In fimilar ſituations as the 
three preceding ſpecies, but occurs very ſel- 
dom. We found it, but in no abundance, 
on Hampſtead Heath; on Dupper Hill 
near Croydon ; and in Petworth Park, the 
ſeat of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
EcxEMONT. It was obſerved by Mr. J. 
Sherard, in the lane betwixt Miicham Com- 
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mon and Carſhalton, and near Horn's Place 
by Rocheſter ; and by Merret, as quoted by 

Ray in his Synopſis, between Deptford and 

Greenwich, whence we can aſſert, from 

Poſitive knowledge, it is now totally ex- 

tirpated. We were equally unſucceſil 

in our endeavours to trace it, by the road- 
ſide, near the fourteen mile-ſtone between 

London and Dartford, where Blackſtone 

perceived this very rare ſpecies of Mullein WM 
in 1745. The ſame author found it grow 
ing, but ſparingly, about Harefeld. | 
Moth Mullein with a white flower. 
This variety of Blattaria is mentioned b) 

Merret in his Pinax, as ſometimes oc- 

curring ; but no place is ſpecified. We 

have never ſeen it; nor, as far as we can 
recollect, or have opportunity of informa- 

tion, is it noticed by any other author as a 

native of this country. 

Blattaria, which formed a diſtin genus in the 
ſyſtems of Tournefort and Ray, has, with the 
utmoſt propriety, been joined to Verbaſcum by 
Linnæus, with which it agrees in all the effentia 
characters. From the ſpecies already deſcribed 


it is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its ſmooth, ſinuated 


or jagged leaves; thin ſpikes of odoriferous 
flower 
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lovers ſupported on hairy pedicles, which pro- Polemonium. 
by ceed ſingly from the ſtem and branches, and 
nd MI wund capſular fruit. The flowers are yellow, 
with violet-coloured filaments, and a glandular 
calyx, ſeed-bud, and ſtyle. The ſtem is ſtria- 
ted; the root hard, white, and ſomewhat fibrous. 
The ſcientific name Blattaria, (from Blatta, 
a moth,) retained in our modern nomenclature 
den from Pliny and the Latin Botaniſts, ſome have de- 
ne Wl rived from a ridiculous opinion, anciently enter- 
ein WM tained by the vulgar, that the plant in queſtion is 
W- peculiarly agreeable to moths, butterflies, and 
other ſmall inſects, which they imagined to be 
attratted by its odour, and perhaps cured in diſ- 
by ales by its virtues :—others, from a notion 
, equally fanciful, that it is found highly beneficial 


— in deſtroying that ſpecies of inſect which infeſts 
i paper and books. The plant has a bitter taſte, 
can 


and is eſteemed emollient, but rarely, if ever, 
uſed in medicine, 


 POLEMONIUM. 
(Lin. 5yft. Nat. tom. ii. p. 159.) 
Greek Valerian, vulgarly called Jacob's Lad- Carutun. 
der, and Ladder to Heaven. 
POLEMONIUM VULGARE CORULEUM ET 
ALBUM. * R. Syn. 288. | | 
POLEMONIUM having pinnated or winged 


leaves, and ere& flowers, in each of which 
the 
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| Polemoniom the calyx is longer than the tube of th; 
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petal. Ln. Sp. Plant. 
Blue Valerian. B. Pin. 
Fr. La Valerians Grecque. 
Perennial. Flowers in June. 
HABITATION. In woods, and buſhy places: 
very uncommon. We found it in great abun 
dance in Shooter's Hill Wood ; on Hampſteal 
Heath but ſparingly ; in a wood between the 
Dartford Road and Leeſon Heath, plenti 
fully; in a lane betwixt Foot's Cray and 
Hurſt, on the left hand in going from the 
former place ; between Reading and Speer 
ham Land; and on a bank near the botton 
of a hill at the back of Lewiſham, It grow 
likewiſe, but, in all' probability conveyec 
thither from the neighbouring gardens 
in Five Bell Lane, near New Croſs; i 
a ditch near a garden-wall on the let 
hand, about half-way betwixt Wandfwort! 
and Batterſea Bridge; in the limekiln 
near Blackhearh; and about forty yard 
from the four mile-ſtone in the road fro 
London to Greenwich, on a bank. B 
Wilſon it was obſerved at Kendal in Vii 
moreland, by the eaſt- ſide of the river Ken! 
between the Mill. Race and Kirk-Dub: an 
by Dr. Liſter both with a blue flower and 


White 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Yorkſhire, where Dr. Richardſon likewiſe 
perceived it. It is remarkable that an in- 
digenous production occurring ſo ſeldom 
as that now under conſideration, ſhould 
not have obtained a place in Blackſtone's 


Loca natalia of the ſcarce plants only. 


— — . — 


From a whitiſh, creeping, fibrous root, ariſe 
ſeveral erett, round, branched, furrowed talks, 
to the height of two or three feet. The leaves 
are long, of a dark green colour, © pinnated 
like thoſe of Wild Valerian, grow alternately, 
and have no footſtalk. The flowers are gene-. 
rally blue, ſometimes white, ſupported on ſhort, 
lender pedicles at the extremity of the ſtem and 
branches, and ſucceeded by an oval capſule with 
three valves, and the ſame number of cells, 
incloſing many ſmall, oblong, irregular, black 
eds. The whole plant has a bitter, viſcous taſte» 
ind a heavy diſagreeable ſmell. It is, however, 

cultivated in gardens ; and is indeed more orna- 

nental than uſeful : not poſſeſſing, as far as we can 

learn, any one medical quality. 

From the reſemblance of the leaves in form 

b thoſe of Common Valerian, joined to the cir- 

umſtance of its principal place of growth, this 

ant has obtained its moſt ordinary Engliſh ap- 

of 3H pellation. 


Tf 
Cent 
an 
nd 
hit a 


white, about Malbam Cove, near Settle in Folemonium 


SPECIMEN, which profeſſes to give the 
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Vinca. pellation and even the more vulgar names men- 
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a= tioned aboye, ſeem to have been ſuggeſted by 


Minor. 


Leſſer Periwinkle. 


Clematis daphnoides minor of Baubin. 


an analogy fancifully ſuppoſed to obtain between 
the pinnæ or diviſions of the winged leaves, and 
the ſteps of a ladder. Of the generical name, 
Polemonium, retained from the ancient Latin 
Botanifts, we can give ho ſatisfaQtory, nor even 
plauſible, derivation. 


VINCA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 189.) 


Vinca PERVINCA MINOR. R. Syn. 6 
Vinca having procumbent ſtalks, leaves 
that are of a form betwixt the elliptical and 
the lance-ſhaped, and flowers ſupported 
upon pedicles. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Common narrow-leaved Periwinkle with 
blue flower. Tourn. Inft. 

Fr. La Petite Pervenche. 

Herbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in May. 

HABITATIONW. In woods, and unde 
hedges: uncommon, We found it it 
great abungance 1 in Bel/fize Lane, on th 
left hand im going from Primroſe Hill t 
Hampſtead; under the paling of or 


Place Park, but in no great quantity ; ! 
0 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
lane betwixt Hayes Church in Kent, and the 


Common, on the left hand; under a wall at 


Addington ; on a bank below Singlewel! 
Church, near Graveſend, on the right hand 
in going down the lane, plentifully ; under 
a hedge about a mile beyond Bexley, on 
the Dartford Road, right hand; by the fide 
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— — 
ol 
/ 


of the paling of My/ley Part; betwixt a a 


place called Milton, near Swanſcombe, and 
Knockhall, on theright-hand ſide of the road, 
where'the plants extend nearly thirty yards 
in compaſs; at the bottom of a lane lead- 
ing from E/tham to Southend, in the Foot's 
Cray Road, by a paling, on the right hand 
in going from the former place; about a 
mile from Sydenham, on the bank of a 
ditch, on the left hand in going from 
Ruſhy Green; about two miles and a half 
from Croydon, in the way to Coombe, right 
hand fide, under a hedge, moſt abundant- 
ly; at Cobham in Surry, beyond the wood- 
en bridge, on the right hand bank; on a 
bank; left hand, in going from Walthamſtow 
to Lou- Layton, at no great diſtance from a 
Vinca Major; and on a cliff near Stone 
\ Church, among the buſhes. Blackſtone 
perceived it in a lane leading from Uxbridge 
Moor to Iver Heath, and in a little grove 
TH near 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


lands in his own gravel-pit pond. It 


Folio picto. Leſſer Periwinkle with a ſtriped loaf; . 
We diſcovered this variety, little noticed b 


 Parfonage- Houſe at Weſt Wickham in Kent 


near Breakſpears, Middleſex ; Merret, on 
the weſt of Hampftead Heath; and Warner 
on the left hand of the- footway from 
Woodford to Woodford Church, between Mr. 
Boſanquet's and Mr. Loney's, and on the 


grows likewiſe, as we are informed by a 
reſpettable Correſpondent, whoſe induſtry 
and merits we ſhall often have occaſion to 
mention with diſtinction in the courſe of 
this work, in the neighbourhood of Lewe: 
in Syfſex, where, however, neither this, 
nor the ſubſequent ſpecies, very frequently 
occur. In the Feverſham Catalogue, it is 
mentioned as growing in Hay's Mood, near 
South Street, Boclon. 


precedin 8 authors as an indigenous pro 
duction, in the following places—On the 
fide of a ditch in the geld. way from Han 
ſtead to Mellſdon; under the wall of the 


in a wood near Erith; and about half 
mile from Tottenham, in a ſmall footpat! 
leading from the London Road to the tow! 
At Clandon Place, too, and at Cobham, ſom 


?PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


of the plants mentioned in the former ar- 
ticle had variegated leaves. 

eſſer Periwinkle with a white flower. 

This variety, uncommon as an indigenous 
produttion, was found by Mr. Woolgar, 
an ingenious Botaniſt, of Lewes in Suſſex, 
to whom we are indebted for ſeveral va- 
luable communications, growing naturally 
at Chiltington, about. four miles diſtance 
from the place of his reſidence. 


reater Periwinkle. 

LEMATIS DAPHNOIDES MAJOR, R. Syn. 

208. 

A having erect ſtalks, elliptical leaves, 

and flowers ſupported upon pedicles. 

Lin. Sp. Plant. 

twinkle with leaves that are fringed like 

an eye-laſh, and of 'a form betwixt the 

elliptical and the lance-ſhaped ; erect 

talks, and pedicles ſupporting a fingle 

flower. Hall. Hiſt. 

ommon broad-leaved Periwinkle with a 

blue flower. Tourn. Inſt. & Raii Hiſt. 

. La Grande Pervenche. Germ. Sinngrin. 

Ital. Provinca. 

erbaceous. Perennial. Flowers in May. 

ABITATION, In woods, hedges, and 
moiſt 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
moiſt places; not common, but occy 
more frequently than the preceding ſpe 
cies. We found it in the following places: 
in aſcending the hill, near the thirty-ons 
mile-ſtone on the road from London to 
Canterbury, in a hedge; by the fide of: 
houſe beyond Cuddam Church, in the way tc 
Nokeholt, right hand; in a field adjoinin 
to Chevening Church, in a hedge, plenti 
fully; at the bottom of the hilly field; 
betwixt Loompit Hill and Lewiſham, in: 
hedgeof the firſt meadow from the church 
at Eaſt Wickham, under a wall, in going 
from the church to Erith ; between W: 
and Eaft Tilbury, in a hedge; on a bank 
near Crayford Church, but in no grea 
abundance ; on the left hand fide 0 
the lane leading from Foot Cray Churc, 
to Hurſt; at the entrance of Duluic 
from Camberwell, on the left hand, in thi 
hedges, where it grows in great abun 
dance, and has ſome of the leaves beaut! 
fully ſtriped; in the way to Sz. Alban 
near Ridgebill, in a hedge; in Avel 
Church-Yard, plentifully, againſt a paling 
moſt abundantly betwixt Beckenham ant 
Croydon, on the right in going from th 
former place, under a wall; and ont 


ſame ſide, about a hundred yards r 
un 


j 
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a hedge ; near Beckenham Church, on the 


a paling ; on a bank about a mile beyond 


the left fide of the road, plentifully ; in a 
wood betwixt Chiflehurſt and Bromley, but 
ſparingly; on a bank oppoſite Eaſtwoick 
Park in Surry, the ſeat of —— Laurel, 
Eſq; in great abundance about a mile and 
a half from Wandfcoorth, on the right hand 
in going from the village to the great 
Croydon Road,; in the firſt meadow in the 
way from Bromley in Middleſex to Blackwall, 
near the ſtyle, in a ditch, plentifully ; in a 
hedge oppolite to the Whize Swan Public 
Houſe, beyond Crayford, in the Dartford 
Road ; 1n a lane betwixt Darn and Sutton ; 
about half way betwixt Wandfworth and 


hand in going from the former place, 
where Blackſtone ſeems to have obſerved 
it; on the road from Loulayton to the fo- 
reſt, on the left hand, in a hedge; under a 
high wall, at the top of a lane leading from 
Vanburgh Fields to the Mooluich Road; 
under a wall in Marſh Lane, Walthamſtow ; 


at the bottom of a wall, on the left hand 
We in 


right hand in going from Southend, under 


Wandſworth, towards Wimbledon Common, on 


Batterſea Bridge, under a wall, on the left 


311 


under another wall; on Erith Common, in Vinca. 


312 INDIGENOUS BO TAN; 
Vinca. in going from Walthamſtow to Lowlayton 
on a bank near a farm-yard at — 

in the way to Chiſſeburſt, left hand; in 

lane betwixt Weſt Wickham and Haye: 

on a ſloping bank, in a narrow lane lead 

Ing through a meadow from Lord Dar: 

mouth's on Blackheath to the Lewiſh 

Road,; and on a bank oppoſite the ea 

wall of Dukoich College. It was obſerved 

by Dr. How, who publiſhed his Phytologi 

5 in 1650, near King land, going into Para 
Aiſe Walk, whence it is now probably extir 
pated ; by Dr. Plot, in the highways be 
tween Wolverton and Yarnton, and in ſeve 
ral hedges thereabout ; by Dr. Richard 

ſon, near Colcheſter ; by Mr. J. Sherard, i 

the way from Knowlton to Deal, and in 

lane before you come to Foot's Cray fron 

Roehill ; by Blackſtone, in a meadow nea 

Harefield Church ; and by Warner, unde 

the hedge which parts his field from N. 

ton Lane; and on the iſlands in his larg 
piece of water, on the hill before hi 
houſe, commonly called the Gravel Pi 

Vide R. Syn. Black. Specim. Howe's Phytol 

& Warner's Plante Woodford. —lt grew lik 
wile in Kentiſh Town Church-Yard. 
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The two ſpecies of Vinca juſt characterized Vinca. 


have ſo many circumſtances of reſemblance, and 
ſo few of diſſimilitude, that of late they have 
been not improperly conſidered as only diver- 
fed forms of the ſame ſpecies: 

Both Periwinkles have a fibrous, / creeping 
root; and ſeveral long, round, jointed, flexible 
ſtalks, which in the former trail upon the ground 


and ſtrike root at certain intervals; in the lat- 


ter, are ſomewhat ere, and climb. The leaves 


ſtand oppoſite in pairs. In Greater Periwinkle 


they are large, oval, rough and fringed on the 
edges, have a ſhining gloſſy appearance, and are 
attached to the ſtem by long footſtalks. In the 
other ſort, they are ſmaller, as are indeed all 
the parts of the plant in proportion, lance- 
ſhaped, ſmooth on the edges and entire, with 


ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are in both of a 
light blue colour, but are much larger in the 
ſecond ſpecies. They proceed ſingly from the 


exillz of the leaves, are ſupported upon pedi- 
cles which in the former ſort are of conſidera- 
ble length, and ſucceeded by two cylindrical 
fallicles, which opening longitudinally by a ſingle 
ralve, diſcloſe ſeyeral oblong furrowed ſeeds. 
So rarely, however, does either ſpecies produce 
fruit, in its wild uncultivated ſtate, that in an 
extent of upwards of ten yards, we have often 
ſeen not above the ſame number of follicles 
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Vinca. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


that had attained maturity. Leſſer Vinca i; 
ſometimes found with a double flower. 

* Of the names Vinca and Pervinca, retained 
from Pliny and the Latin Botaniſts, fever: 
whimſical etymologies have been given, which 
it is needleſs to detail. By ſome authors theſe 
plants have been termed Clematis, from wa 
{the ſhoot or young branch of a vine) on account 
of their farmentaceous ſhoots or twigs ; Daph- 
noides, from the reſemblance of the verdant 


leaves to thoſe of the laurel; (Daphne) and Cha- 
mædaphne, that is, ground-laurel, for the ſame 
reaſon combined with the circumſtance of their 
low fituation. Periwinkle and Pervenche ar * 
only the Latin Pervinca in an Engliſh and | 
French form. 
Vinca minor ſtill retains a place in the Foreig 
Diſpenſatories, and is eſteemed tonic, vulnerary 
aſtringent, and febrifuge. A decoction of thai ": 
herb is ſaid to be ſucceſsfully uſed as a garg ot 
in diſeaſes of the fauces: and by Boerhaave, th 
expreſſed juice of the leaves taken early in tha th 
morning with wine is recommended as an exce it 
lem remedy in ſcorbutic diſorders. The bruiſeꝗ ti: 
leaves thruſt up the noſe ſtop a bleeding; an vt 
adminiſtered in whey, give relief in the , jo! 
albus, The plant has a bitter, diſagreeable, ant 
ſomewhat acrid taſte, and no ſmell, art 
| 70 
SOLANUMIY !! 
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g S8 OLAN UM. 

1 (Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 172.) 
common Nightſhade. | 

1 SoLaNuUM VULGARE. R. Syn. 264. 
Solanum having an unarmed (not prickly), 
+ herbaceous ſtem; elliptical, angular, in- 
i dented leaves, and drooping umbels. Lin. 


FH. Plan:. 
Solanum of the ſhops. B. Pix. 
Ir. I Morelle a fruit noir. Germ. Nacht- 
5 ſchatten, Ital. Solatro. 
Annual. Flowers in the end of ſummer. 
HABITATION. By the way-fide, in uncul- 
tivated places, and on dunghills, frequent. 
7 — 2 1 — 
y Common Solanum, which, by reaſon of its 
\F name, and the blackneſs of the fruit, has been 
oſten miſtaken for deadly nightſhade, riſes from 
long, ſlender, white, branched, fibrous root, to 
WF the height of a foot or eighteen inches. The 
dem is ereQ, angular, knotty, and divided from 
the bottom into a number of upright branches, 
which iſſue in alternate order from the knots or 
joints of the ſtalk, The leaves are likewiſe 
ranged alternately, and have footſtalks, They 
are of a blackiſh green, ſoft and full of juice, 
pointed, angular, and indented on the edges. 


The flowers grow in ſmall, drooping, ſimple um- 
812 bels 
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'Solanurs bels (fix or ſeyen in each), which iſſue from the 


Ing many ſhining yellowiſh ſeeds. 


us to form no very favourable impreſſion. There 


three children, who, by heedleſsly eating them, 
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ſides of the ſtem and branches, under the 
leaves, but on the oppoſite fide. They are of 
a white colour, ſupported on pedicles which 
have no braftea at the bottom, and ſucceeded by 
a round, black, ſmooth, bilocular berry contain. 


* Of the nature and qualities of common 
Nightſhade, its gloomy aſpe&, heavy, diſagree- 
able, narcotic ſmell, and perhaps the reſemblance 
which it bears to Stramonium, Belladonna, and 
other plants of the virulent: Order Luride, lead 


are facts likewiſe on record, too well authenti- 
cated to juſtify a doubt; which confirm the pre- 
poſſeſſion, and evince, that appearances are not 
always fallacious. To poultry the berries often 
prove fatal: and Camerarius relates a caſe of 


were affected with head-ach, violent diſtortions 
of the limbs, and delirium. Nor ſeems the herb 
to be of a nature leſs deſtruftive. A family, 
mentioned by Rucker, having injudiciouſly uſed 
the leaves as a pot-herb, the- mother and four 
of her children were immediately ſeized with a 
ſwelling of the face and limbs, accompanied 
with an intolerable burning heat, which was ſoon 
followed by gangrene. It is remarkable, that 
the father, who had likewiſe made a meal on the 
ſame pernicious vegetable, ſuſtained not the 
ſlighteſt injury. 


Solanum, 


?PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Solanum, however, though in its nature highly 
narcotic and deleterious, yet, like other poiſons, 
hen adminiſtered by a ſkilful hand, has been 
found to poſſeſs confiderable virtues. Of its 
xternal uſe in ſeveral diſeaſes, particularly of 
he ſkin and eyes, we have teſtimonies as old as 
Jioſcorides. An application of the bruiſed 
eaves for the ſpace of three days, is affirmed 
y Forſkal, in his Flara Ægypt-Arabica, to be a 
pecthe in that corroding diſeaſe termed by the 
\rabs Bula, The Gothlanders, too, cure them- 
eyes of whitlows by the uſe of the bruiſed herb 
if Nightſhade, mixed with ſpider's web, or muſty. 
og's lard, Till of late, however, its internal 
ſe was rarely hazarded, and in a ſmall number 
| diſeaſes. Cæſalpinus, indeed, relates, that 
e juice of Nightſhade, or a decoQtion of the 
erb, was ſometimes adminiſtered with ſucceſs in 
lammations of the ſtomach and other viſcera, 
i heat of urine, and even in the ſtone. But 
was not till the publication of Gataker's 
Obſervations on the internal uſe of Solanum,” 
lat the medical hiſtory of this plant was fully 
own. This ingenious enquirer, whoſe work 
5s publiſhed at London in 1757, performed 
ries of experiments with a view of aſcertain- 
the effects of the internal uſe of the leaves 
| Nightſhade in ſcirrhous affections, foul ul- 
rs, obſtinate long continued pains, eroſions of 
e Kin, dropſy, and a variety of other diſeaſes. 
e reſult, upon the whole, was favourable. 


He 
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Solanum. He began by preſcribing a grain, which he gra 


he found his patients greatly relieved, and the 


it as little leſs than a ſpecific. His fate in th 
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dually increaſed. When given in due quantit 


medicine to operate gently as an evacuant, ei 
ther by ſweat, by urine, or by ſtool. If the doſ 
adminiſtered was too large, it produced vomiting 
profuſe ſweats, a too copious diſcharge of urine 
diarrhœa; and in ſome, head-ach, dimneſs 0 
ſight, vertigo, ſtupor, ſleep, and other diſagreeab 
ſymptoms. The experiments of Gataker ſec 
however, to have died with their author ſince, 
far as we can learn, neither in this country, nor 
the Continent, if at all adminiſtered, is Solanut 
inwardly uſed in the cure of thoſe diſeaſes i 
which the gentleman juſt mentioned conſider 


reſpect, has not been ſingular. Many valuab 
medicines, eſpecially in the vegetable kingdo 
which the moderns deſpiſe, were highly prize 
by the ancients; and even lately, the Hemlod 
of the celebrated Storck, of which ſuch wonde 
were at firſt related, no longer maintains ſo di 
tinguiſhed a reputation, though ſtill employ 
with conſiderable ſucceſs. 

Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid above 
the noxious qualities of Solanum, when not 2 
miniſtered with judgment, there are authors, a 
of conſiderable name, who aſſert it, however, 
in whatever quantity uſed, to be perfeftly inn 
cent, Of this number among the ancie 
| 1 
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mong the moderns, Ruellius, who, on what au- 
thority we know not, affirms that in many coun- 
ies, the leaves are actually uſed as a pot-herb. 
pielman, too, relates, that from an infuſion of 
teen grains of Solanum in water, which he took 
himſelf, he ſuffered not the leaſt inconvenience: 
and that a young epileptic patient, to whom he 
aye the juice in quantity from one dram and a 
half to two drams, was equally free from ſtupor, 
[cep, or any other of the apprehended diſagree- 
ble conſequences. | With the like ſafety were 
bree drams of the juice of the herb taken by ſome 
oldiers, who had been debilitated by previous 
leaſe ; nor did two drams of the juice even of 
de berries, ever eſteemed the moſt fatal part, 
roduce any other effect than a copious diſcharge 
f urine on three convaleſcents-to whom he had 
een induced to preſcribe it. 


lod ; | 
Je Such are the various and even contradictory 
àrounts reſpetting Solanum, which it is our 
mo vince to relate, but not to reconcile, 


Non noſtrum eſt tantas componere lites.“ 


Woody Nightſhade, or Bitter-ſweet. 
OLANUM LIGNOSUM, SEU DULCAMARA- 
R. Syn. . 265. | 4 
OLANUM having an unarmed, ſhrubby, 


wilted ſtalk; the upper leaves halbert- 
ſhaped, 
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re Dioſcorides, Theophraſtus, and Oribaſius, Nn 
who rank it among the eſculent herbs; and 3 


Dulcamara. 
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Solanum. 


eighteen inches to four feet. 


ſmall, drooping cluſters oppoſi te the leave 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


ſhaped; and cluſters of flowers collette 
into a me. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Climbing Solanum, or Dulcamara. B. Pi 
Glycipicros, or Bitter- ſWweet of J. Baubin. 
Dur cAuARA. Pharmacop. Edin. 
Fr. La Morelle grimpante, ou Vigne vierg 
Germ. Steingender. 


Perennial. Flowers in June and July. 
HABITATION. In moiſt hedges, on th 


banks of ditches, and ſometimes on wall; 
very common. 
— IF — ⏑ — 

From a ſmall, fibrous, creeping root, pre 
ceeds a woody, flaccid, angular, tuberculate( 
winding ſtem, that is divided into a few exec 
alternate branches, and varies in its height fro 
The leaves at 
alternate as in the former ſpecies, and ſupport 
on footſtalks. They are entire towards 
bottom ; halbert-ſhaped at the top. The flo 
ers are of a purple or violet colour, ſuſtained c 
pedicles, iſſue from the ſtem and branches 


and are ſucceeded by oval berries of a ſcar] 
colour, containing ſeveral whitiſh ſeeds. 

* Of the ſtalks of this plant, whether recen 
gathered or dried, the taſte is at firſt excee 
ingly bitter, but afterwards becomes as remark 


bly ſweet—a peculiarity which, as the read 
* 


Cd 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
will eaſily perceive, ſuggeſted the names Glyci- 


picros and Dulcamara, of which the Engliſh Bit- 


ter-ſweet is a juſt tranſlation. There is no 
ſmell in the dried herb: but that of the freſh 
leaves and ſtalks is exceedingly offenſive. 
Dulcamara, which till lately obtained a place in 
the London Diſpenſatoty, is eſteemed aperient, 
cleanſing, and ſudorific, and has often been ad- 
miniſtered with ſucceſs in ſcorbutic diatheſis, 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes and lochia, rheuma- 
tiſm, gout, and other diſeaſes, The dried plant 
poſſeſſing none of the narcotic quality of the re- 
cent, may be uſed in a larger doſe, but is greatly 
inferior in its efficacy. Its infuſion in water is of 
a reddiſh colour, and intenſely bitter : the ex- 
tract is likewiſe bitter, and has been given in 
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cout from five to ten grains twice a day, or 


oſtener. © In Weſtmoreland,” ſays Wilſon, 
* where the plant is very much uſed, after 
* ſcraping the bark off the ſtalks, they boil 
about an ounce of them in ale, and give it to 
* women in child-bed, to help the ſwelling of 
their breaſts.” The berries are purgative and 
emetic : and Floyer relates, that a dog, to which 
they were given, died in three hours. 


Ons. The generical name Solanum (from ſo- 


art, to eaſe or relieve) is more peculiarly appli. 
able to the former ſpecies, from its anodyne 
quality when uſed with caution. 


bitter-ſweet with a white flower. 
y oe - This 


flore albo. 
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323 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
— This variety is mentioned by ſome authors, 
particularly Merret and Howe, as occa- 
ſionally occurring, but has not been found 


by 1 us 1n any of our Excurſions. 


ATROPA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nature, tom. ii. p. 171.) 


Deadly Nightſhade, Dwale. 
BELLADONNA. R. Syn. 265. 
ATROPA with an herbaceous ſtem, and 
leaves that are elliptical and entire. Lin 
Sp. Plant. | 
Belladonna having an herbaceous alk with 
oppoſite branches reſembling arms; and 
leaves that are perfectly entire, and of a 
form betwixt the elliptical and lance- 
ſhaped. Hall. Hiſt. 
Solanum ſomniferum. Buch. Hiſt. Scotica® 
Black- 


Belladonna 


* The deſcription which Buchanan gives of deadly Night- I 
ſhade, when he relates the ſtratagem of Duncan to deſtroy the ¶ c 
Norwegian army by the fatal preſent of bread, ale, and wine * 
impregnated with the juice of this deleterious plant, is ftrictly = 
botanical, except with reſpec to the term Acixi, which, a ene 
leaſt according to the preſent Nomenclature, always denotes tp 

fruit of the ſtrawberry, raſberry, or mulberry kind. His words * 
are theſe, ** Miſſa magna vis panis, et vini, tum e vite, tum : 
ex hordeo confeRi, ac ſucco infeRti herbæ cujuſdam veneficz, Hit 


cujus magna copia paſſim in Scotia naſcitur. Vulgo ſolanum 
fomniferum 


PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 


Black-cherry Nightſhade. B. Pin. 

BELLA DONNA. Pharmacop. Edin. 

Fr. La Belladone. Germ. Doll. kraut. Ital. 
Belladonna. 

perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 

HABITATION. In ſhady lanes and hedges, 
and in the neighbourhood of farms and 
villages—very uncommon. We found it 
plentifully in a lane about half-way be- 
twixt Farningham and Afb, on the left 
hand, oppoſite to a farm- yard; by the 
brick-kiln, Nortball Common, beyond Bar- 
net; at the bottom of a ſhady lane beyond 
Plumſtead Church-Yard in the way to the 
farm called the Abbey, on the right hand, 
oppoſite a farm-houſe; about half a mile 
from Bromley, in the road to Farnborough 
by the ſide of a ditch; in a waſte place 
oppoſite the church of Weſt Clandon in 
Surry ; and in a hollow way near Duncton 
in Saſſex, on both ſides of the road. It 


lmniferum vocant. Caulis ei major bipedali in ramos ſuperne 
Ufunditur, Folia latiuſcula acuminata exteriore parte, ac lan- 
heide virentia; Acini przgrandes ac nigri, cum maturuerunt, 
toloris, qui ẽ caule ſub axilla foliorum exeunt: ſapor eis dulcis, 
 propemodum fatuus. Semen kabent perexiguum velut fici 
rana, vi fructui, radici-ac maxime ſemini ſomnifera, et quæ 
u amentiam fi largius ſumantur, agat. Rerum Scoticarum 
Hiſt. lib. 7. cap. 6. 
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ſham; at Waſſoken near Wiſbich in the ill 
is named Holland on account of having 


Fev. and Gerard's Herbal. Miller, in hi 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


grows likewiſe, as we are informed by 
our ingenious correſpondent, Mr. Wooll. 
gar, on the Caſtle banks at Lewes in the 
ſame county. It was obſerved by Mr. 
Ray in the church-yard and lanes about 
Fulborn in Cambridgeſhire, and at Sutton- 
Cofield in Warwickſhire ; by Blackſtone, in 
a ſhady gravel-pit near the Cd Park Woul 
at Harefield, and in the gardens at Mor. 
Park near Rickmanſworth, plentifully ; by 
Dr. Wilmer, among the box going down 
to Dorking, Surry; by Willon, belide 
Furnace Abbey in Lancaſhire, and in Cur- 
renwoodkins, near Kendal, and other places 
in Weſtmoreland; by Mr. Warner, of Mood. 


his fields under Capt. Foulis's garden-wall; 
and by Dr. Watſon, on the road-ſide un- 
der the park-wall between Temsford-Mill; 
and Meluyn, Hertfordſhire. It grows like- 
wile in Preſton Church-Yard, near Fever- 


of Ely; and in great abundance in tha 
part of the ſouth-eaſt of Lincolnſhire, hic 


been recovered from the ſea in ſeveral 
centuries by a Dutch colony. Vide Ca 


Officina | 
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Officinal Botany mentions this plant, as Aera. 
growing formerly in a ditch at the end of 
Gofwell-Street in the road to Iſlington, 

whence 1t 1s now totally expelled; and at 
Cuckflone near Rocheſter, where it is pro- 

duced 1n the greateſt abundance. Gerard 

found it without the gate of Highgate near 

a pound or pinfold on the left hand. We 


are informed too by a judicious corre- 
ſpondent, that Deadly nightſhade grows 
plentifully near Royſton in Hertfordſhire, 
and in the eaſt fide of a lane leading from 
Farningham to Mappleſcombe, and within a 
quarter of a mile from Mappleſcombe farm. 
—  . _—_— n 

Deadly Nightſhade riſes from a thick, ſuccu- 
nt, much branched, and whitiſh root, to the 
tight of four, five, and ſix feet. The ſtem is 
ect, round, branched, a little ſoft and hairy, 
d crowded with leaves, which generally grow 
0 together, one larger than the other. They 
we ſhort footſtalks, and are oval, entire, 
inted at both ends, of the length of a ſpan or 
wards, ſomewhat ſoft, of a light green on the 
rior ſurface, darker above, and are furniſhed 
lh ſeveral oblique veins or nerves, which iſſue 
mately from the middle rib. The flowers 
lateral, of a dull duſky red, generally grow 
together, are ſupported on ſhort pedicles, 
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Atropa. and ſucceeded by large, round, black, ſhinin 
| berries, half contained within the permane 


ſmell nor taſte is offenſive : and if the colour 


more innocent indeed, but of leſs powerful ene 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


calyx, and which incloſe a juicy ſubſtance yit 
a number of ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The poiſonous quality of Belladonna, ſuf 
ciently indicated by its moſt ordinary Englif 
appellation, appears to pervade the plant, b 
chiefly predominates in the fruit, which, as wel 
atteſted narratives evince, if injudiciouſly a 
mitted into the ſtomach, in but a ſmall quantity 
produces inſtant vomiting, attended with violet 
convulſions, vertigo, ſtupor, madneſs, and ofte 
death. Of theſe fatal effects, Nature, it is re 
markable, has been more parſimonious in h 
warnings with reſpect to this plant, than 
others of the ſame natural family. Neither ü 


the flowers prove in ſome degree a repellet 
that of the fruit, on the other hand, is in . 
equal degree, at leaſt, attractive and inviting, 
Accordingly, Belladonna, notwithſtanding Wh: 
deleterious nature, is not totally excluded t 
precins of phyſic: nay, ſome diſeaſes, al 
thoſe of the moſt malignant kind, have be. 
known to yield to the anodyne and antipaſmo 
virtues of this plant, when adminiſtered w! 
caution, after reſiſting the force of medici 


gy. Bergius relates, that he has often given Wh, 


lief in epilepſy, and in convulſions, by Wi 
| | inter! 
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the patient from one grain to four twice a 
ky: and Geſner, in his Medical Epiſtles, recom- 
ends the expreſſed juice of the berries, the moſt 
rulent part, when boiled with fugar to the con- 
ence of a ſyrup, and given in the quantity of 


le in which opium is requiſite, and particularly 
ficacious in the cure of dyſentery. The utility 
{Belladonna in eradicating cancers and ſcirr- 
us tumours, ſeems not equally well eſtabliſhed. 
luch, it 1s true, has been afferted on this mat- 
r by very eminent phyficians, particularly the 
genious editor of the Lerpfic Commentaries : but 
wpears, as well from the many practical expe- 
ments of Greding, as from the ingenuous ac- 
owledgment of the judicious Timmerman, 
o examined the ſubjett with the niceſt accu- 
ty, and had an intereſt in the reſult, thats 
ough uſeful in greatly mitigating, and ſome- 
hes, even in appearance, extirpating the diſ- 


en ſucceſsful in totally expelling it. The rea- 
who is defirous of further information re- 
ting the natural and medical hiſtory of this 
nt, will find his curioſity ſatisfactorily grati- 
| by peruſing the following works —FARRI 
jcknomania, explicans Solani furioſi hiſtoriam, 
menta & antidota. Aug. Vindel. 1677: S1- 


2 Jenæ, 


tea-ſpoonful at a time, as excellent in every 


e, the application of Belladona had in no caſe 


un Diatribe de Belladonna, ſeu Solano furioſo. 
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iternal uſe of the powder of the leaves, taken Atropa. 
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Jene, 1713: and TIuMERMAN Periculum med 


cum Belladonnæ. Rintelii, 1765. 

Os. Of the noxious qualities of the plants ( 
this genus, the name Atropa, given it by Li 
næus, is elegantly expreſſive, being derive 
from ATRroPos, the eldeſt of the three fatal f 
ters in Ancient Mythology, and whoſe peculi 


_ office it was to cut the thread of life, which 
ſpun by Lacheſis the ſecond, whilſt Clotho ti 
youngeſt held the diſtaff. Belladonna, 


trivial name, which is Italian, and ſignifies 
beautiful Lady, was beſtowed on this ſpecies frc 
the coſmetic uſe which was formerly made of 
by the ladies of Italy in removing pimples a 
other eruptions of the ſace and hands. 


SAMOLUS. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 16g.) 


Round-leaved Water-Pimpernel. 
SAMOLUS VALERANDI. R. Syn. 283. 
Sauorus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Water-Pimpernel with a round leaf tha 
not notched on the edges. B. Pin. 
Perennial. Flowers 1n June. 
HapriTATION. In marſhy meadows, 
by the ſides of ditches—not frequent. 
found it, but in no great abundance, 
the moiſt meadows below the bank ol 


river between Greenwich and. Wooke 
wh 
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where Blackſtone ſeems to have obſerved Samolus. 


it; at the bottom of Sh7p-Lane, near Craw- 


ley's-Walk by Greenwich ; in marſhy places 


about Blackwall, Plaiſtow, Eaſt and Weſt 


Ham, Upton, and Barking; in the back 


lanes leading from Deptford to Midway- 
Place, by the ſides of the ditches ; betwixt 
S!. Helena Gardens and Bermondſey ; and 


in the marſhy meadows behind North-Cray. 


It was oblerved by Dr, Howe in the ſalt 
marſhes two miles below Graveſend ; by 
Mr. Hill, on a little bog, two miles from 
| Eaſt Horndon Church, Eſſex; by Wilſon, 
on Brig ſtear Moſs, near Kendal in Weſt- 
moreland, and by Bobart in the ditches 
near Cowly in Oxfordſhire, 


© ED _ 


Samolus riſes with a very ſmooth, *ſlender, 
round, light green, naked, and often branched, 
talk, to the height of ſix or eight inches. The 
leaves form a turf on the ground, and are nar- 
row next the ſtalk, but grow gradually broader, 
and end in a circular form. The flowers, which 
are ſmall and white, terminate the ſtem and 
branches in looſe cluſters, and are fuſtained on 
ſhort pedicles, on each of which, a little below 
the flower, is ſtationed a ſingle narrow braftea or 


lloral leaf, The capſular fruit is ſurrounded by 


the calyx, and accompanied by it to its maturity, 
Uu when 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Phyteuma. when it opens above by five valves, and diſcloſes 


ſeveral ſmall, round, ſmooth, brown ſeeds, 
The root is white and fibrous. 
* This plant has a conſiderable affinity with 


Brooklime, the Veronica Beccabunga of Linnæus, 


and probably, upon trial, might be found to 


poſſeſs its antiſcorbutic virtues. By Moriſon it 


was termed Veronica aquatica folio ſubrotundo non 
crenato: though when the plant was ſhewn him 
by Bobart, he ſo little recognized it by his own 
erroneous deſcription, that he conſidered it as 
a new diſcovery, and attually gave it a ſecond 
time a place in his Hiſtory of Plants, by the fol- 
lowing appellations Planta heteroclita rotundi- 


Folia minus crenata, Beccabunge folus, pentapetala, 


capſula Alſines quinquefida: and, Alſine aquatics 


folits rotundis Beccabungæ. This fact, not, how- 
ever, unparalleled in Natural Hiſtory, muſt have 


been occaſioned by Moriſon's imaginary addi- 
tions to the accurate deſcription of J. Bauhin, 


PHYTEUMA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 162.) 


_ Orbicalaric. Horned rampions. 


RAPUNCULUS CORNICULATUS MONTAa- 


NUS. R. Syn. 278. 
PayTEUMA having a roundiſh head of flow- 


ers, and ſawed leaves; thoſe neareſt the 
root being heart-ſhaped. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
pcm 


Rapunculus having the bottom leaves heart- Phytcuma. 
| ſhaped, thoſe on the ſtem pointed, and 
without footſtalks; and brafez or floral 
leaves, of a form betwixt the elliptical 
and the lance-ſhaped. Hall. Hiſt. 
Rapunculus with an oblong leaf, and a round 
ſpike of flowers. B. Pin. | 
Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATION, In meadows, particularly 
in a chalky ſoil not common. We found 
it in great abundance on Epſom Downs ; 
and on the South Downs in Suſſex ; in the 
hedges of a lane betwixt K7ng /oury and 
Harrow ; and in the meadows between 
Harrow and Pinner. It was obſerved by 
Dr. Howe growing plentifully between 
Selbury-Hill and Beacon-Hill in the way to 
Bath ; by Merret in the chalky hills by 
Maple- Durham in Hampſhire ; and by Black- 
ſtone, in many places near Sutton and Dor- 
king in Surry, —lIt grows likewiſe on Bea- 
con- Hill near Feverſham, Kent: but is par- 
ticularly abundant on the Downs of Suſſex 
and Hampſhire, See Catal Feverſ. & Rait 


1 Syn. 
— — 
72 | 
* Horned Rampions, ſo named either from the 
figure of the crooked petal, or from the two 
k Uu 2 horned 
us 
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Campanula. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


horned diviſions of the ſtyle, riſes with a ſmooth 


{lender ſtalk to the height of a foot or eighteen 
inches. The leaves on the upper part of the 
ſtalk are narrow, indented on the edges, and gf 


i pale green on the under ſurface; thoſe at thi 


bottom are heart-ſhaped, and ſhorter than the 
footſtalk which ſuſtains them, The flowers are 
ſmall, of a bluiſh purple colour, collected intoa 
ſpherical head at the extremity of the ſtem, and 
ſupported on ſhort pedicles. Each head con- 
tains upwards of forty flowers. 

Ozs. The plants which conſtitute this genus 
compoſed the Rapunculus of Tournefort and 


Ray, under which head were likewiſe arranged 
hairy Sheep's Scabious, and eſculent bell-flower, 


the Jaſione Montana, and Campanula Rapunculus, 
of the Sexual Syſtem, It was Linnæus who re- 
ſtored to Botanical nomenclature the generical 
name Phyteuma, (from dre, a plant,) from the 
Writings of Dioſcorides and the Greek Botaniſts, 
Orbicularis (round) the trivial appellation, i 
expreſſive of the figure of the head of flowers, 
which, however, is ſometimes found of an ob. 


long form, 


Ke lite. 


CAMPANULA. 
Lin. Sy/t. Nat. tom. il. p. 159.) 
* With narrow ſmooth leaves. 
Small round-leaved bell-flower. 
N CAMPANULA, 
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277. 
CaMPANULA having the leaves next the root 


kidney-ſhaped, thoſe on the ſtem narrow 
(lnearia). Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Campanula with ſawed leaves, that are 
heart-ſhaped neareſt the root, lance-ſhap- 
ed on the ſtalk. Hall. Hiſt. 


Perennial, . Flowers in Auguſt. - 
Haz1TATION, On heaths, in the margins 
of fields, and in hedges and buſhes, parti- 
cularly in a mountainous fituation—very 
common, | 
———————--—[—jᷓ— 

This, the moſt common ſpecies of Campa- 
hula, riſes with a weak, round ſtalk, to the 
height of a foot and upwards. The leaves are 
if a light-green colour, and ſmooth. Thoſe 
bowards the bottom are kidney-ſhaped, lightly 
botched, and fuſtained on long footſtalks ; whilſt 
n the ſtem, eſpecially near the top, they are 
ery long, narrow, graſſy, perfectly entire, and 
urniſhed with a ridge or keel on the inferior 
Irface, The flowers are generally of a ſky 
colour, and produced ſingly. at the extremity of 
e branches, which iſſue alternately from the 
em towards the ſummit. The root is ſmall and 


Ws ; 
| Oss; 
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CAMPANULA ROTUNDIFOLIA, R. Syn. Campanula. 
: __ 
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Campanula. Os. As the few round leaves which charac 
terize this ſpecies of bell-flower lie very nea 
the root, it requires the niceſt inſpection to gif 
cover them, and conſequently to eſtabliſh the 
propriety of the trivial appellation. 

Flore albo. Round-leaved Campanula with a white 

| flower. 

This variety, ' which occurs not very fre 

- quently, we found on Blackheath and Ber 
ley-heath intermixed with the preceding 

ſort ; on the chalky banks of a lane lead 

ing from Foot's-Cray to Paul's-Cray, grow 

ing with white-flowered Campanula Tra 
chelium ; and 1n a lane betwixt Down an( 
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wo. To 
2p nn cated 
. 


v Cuddam. 

ry | . 

+ Flore Round-leaved Campanula with a purp| 
E 

Y This bell-flower, which the editor of t 

4 third edition of Ray's Synopſis conſider 
WW | . : ; : 
* as a variety of the ſpecies under revie 

B | 5 0 ( 
. is mentioned by Merret in his Pinax © | 
= growing naturally at Efaton, a mile fro 
* Wigmore in Herefordſhire. 


| Rapmrenlus. Rampions, or eſculent bell-flower. 
RAyrUNCULUS ESCULENTUS. R. Syn. 27 
CAMPANULA having flowers collected int 
a compact panicle, and leaves whoſe {u 
2 ta 
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ace riſes and falls in waves towards the Campanula. 


margin (undulata); thoſe next the root 
being of a form betwixt the lance- ſhaped 
and the oval. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
ampanula with a rough ſtalk, flowers form- 
ing a panicle, and leaves that are ellipti- 
cal, ſawed, and ſomewhat hairy. - Hall. 
Hiſt. | 


mall Rampions. Ger. Em. 


. La Raiponce. Germ. Rapunzel. Ital. 
Raponzolo. | 
zennial. Flowers in Auguſt. 
4BITATION. On the banks of ditches, in 
meadows, and in fields which have lain 
ſome time fallow.—not common. We 
found it, but in no great abundance, about 
Dartford and Crayford; on Bexley-heath, 
plentifully, where it likewiſe grows with 
a white flower; and in a lane near the 
church at Eſber in Surry on a ſhady bank. 
lt was obſerved by Blackſtone in a lane 
that leads from Dart ford. heath to Bexley ; 
and we are informed that it grows near 
Croydon in Surry, and in Wimbledon church- 
ard. 

— — 
Nampions, the eſculent turnip-formed root of 


faq ch was formerly much uſed in fallads, riſes 


with 


flore albo. 
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Campanula. with a ſtalk that is ere, angular, furrovet 
f hairy, and branched towards the top, to th 
height of two feet and upwards. All the leave 
are narrow and pointed, adhere to the ſtalk | 
their baſe, are ranged in alternate order, hai 
on both ſides, with undulations and flight 1 
dentments on the edges. The flowers, whid 
are of a bluiſh purple colour, form a rath( 
compatt panicle at the extremity of the ſtem a 
branches, are ſupported upon pedicles, a 
ſucceeded by an angular membranaceous ca 
ſule with three cells, which incloſe ſeveral ſma 

ſhining, reddiſh ſeeds, 

* The root of Rampions has a ſweet and n 
diſagreeable taſte, and is faid to be aperient a 
refreſhing, though never, as far as we can lea 
much uſed in medicine. Its form is well e 
preſſed by the trivial name Rapunculus, that 

little turnip, The whole plant abounds in 
milky juice, 1 


Spreading Bell-flower. 
CAMPANULA with a ſpreading panicle, at 
ſtraight ſtiff leaves, of which thoſe near 
- the root are of a form betwixt the land 
ſhaped and the oval. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Campanula with a ſtem that branches 
pairs; ſmooth, narrow, lance- ſhap 
leaves, and naked pedicles ſupporting 
few flowers. Hall. Hiſt, | 


Campan 
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Campanula having the appearance of Ram- 
pions, with ſpreading flowers and branches, 
Dillen. Hort. Eltham. 

Biennial. Flowers in July. 

HaBITATION. In woods, hedges, and 
meadows—very uncommon. We found 
it in the hedges by the road - ſide, betwixt 


one; and in the meadows about Bedmgton 


and Waddon, Hudſon mentions it as grow- 

ing in great abundance betwixt Litchfield 

and Meriden ; near Worceſter, and in Bud. 

don-Wood, near Loughborough, Leiceſters 
ſhire. 

— CC 

From an oblique root, this ſpecies of bell- 
lower riſes with a ſlender, ſtriated, branched, 
and angular ſtalk, to the ſame height as the pre- 


notched, and adhere cloſe to the ſtalk. The 
lowers are blue, and form looſe ſpreading pani- 
cles at the extremity of the branches, in which 
ireumſtance conſiſts the ſpecific character. On 
ach fide of the ſegments of the calyx appears a 
rid denticle. The ſeed-bud is ſmooth, and 
las ten angles. 


* With rough broad leaves. 


breat Throat-wort, or Canterbury Bells. 
* x CAMPANULA 


Beckenham and Croydon, near the 13 mile- 
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Campanula. 


ceding ſpecies. All the leaves are ſmooth, 


Trachelium, 
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Campanula. CAMPANULA VULGATIOR FOLIIS URT:- 
5 | cCæ, VEL MAJOR ET ASPERIOR, R. Jn, 
$4 CaMranuta having an angular ſtem, leaves 
furniſhed with footſtalks, flower-eups that 
are fringed like an eye-laſh, (ciliata) and 
pedicles divided into three parts, (triſidi) 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Campanula with leaves that are hairy, ſharp 
ſawed, and of a figure betwixt the heart 
ſhaped and the lance-ſhaped; lateral ped 
cles ſuſtaining few flowers ; and brifil 
flower-cups. Hall. Hiſt. 
Fr. La Campanule Gantelte, ou Gans de Nutr 


„ Dame. Germ. Finger-hut kraut. Ital 
L | Baccaro. | 

; 8 Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. | 
©  __ HABITATION. In woods and hedges: nc 
* unfrequent. We found it in great abu 
5 dance in the lanes beyond the halt-wa 
i houſe betwixt Graveſend and Chathan; 1 
bh a hedge, near Weſt Wickham church; in 


lane betwixt Orpington and Chelsford;al 

i : | about Coombe. 
[=  Flrealbo. Great Throat-wort with a white flower. 
5 We obſerved this variety in a copſe by Ga 


Bill near Rocheſter; on the chalky ban 
of a lane betwixt Foot i- Cray and Paul 
Cr 
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round-leaved Campanula; about halfway 
betwixt Beckenham and Weſt Wickham, on 
the right-hand, in a hedge; and in a lane 
between Down and Cuddam. 


——— — 


Great Throatwort riſes from a long, thick, 
ſpindle-ſhaped, fibrous root, to the height of two 
or three feet. The ſtem is ere&, angular, hol- - 
low, furrowed, reddiſh, and hairy. The leaves 
are large, ranged alternately, and reſemble thoſe 
of the nettle, but are more ſharply pointed. 
They are wrinkled, hairy, and rough, and ſup- 
ported on footſtalks which are long towards the 
bottom, but decreaſe gradually in aſcending. 
Thoſe towards the top adhere cloſely to the ſtem. 
The flowers are large and drooping, of a blue 
colour and hairy within, proceed from the 
exille of the leaves, and are ſuſtained on ſhort, 
angular, branched pedicles, each ſupporting two 
or three flowers. 

The ſcientific name Trachelium, (from reaxn- 
u, the neck or throat) with which the Engliſh 
appellation Throatwort is ſynonimous, was be- 
© lowed on this and ſome other ſpecies of Bell- 
lower, from the efficacy they were once ſuppoſed 
to poſſeſs, when employed both in decoction and 
rargle, in inflammations of the fauces. For the 
Xx 2 | ſame 


Cray, growing with the white-flowered Campanula. 
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Campanula, ſame reaſon theſe plants were likewiſe tiled by 


ſome authors, Cervicaria and Uvularia. 


Ghneraie. Little Throat-wort, or Canterbury Bells. 


CAMPANULA PRATENSIS FLORE CONGL0- 
MERATO. R. Syn. 277. 

CAMPANULA having an angular, undivided 
ſtem, that 1s terminated by a ſmall head 
of flowers which adhere cloſe to the ſtalk. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Campanula having a ſtem that is ſimple, 


rough, and embraced by the leaves, and 
flowers collected in a head. Hall. Hiſt. 
Perennial. Flowers in July. 
HABITATION. In dry mountainous paſl- 
tures, eſpecially in a chalky ſoil— not 
uncommon. We found it in great abun- 
dance betwixt Dartford and Darn, and 
on the chalk-hills about Guri/dford ; in a 
chalk-pit near Clandon-Place ; in ſeveral 
parts of the road betwixt Guildford and 
Epſom ; and in a lane betwixt Orpington 
and Chelsford growing with the preceding 
ſpecies. Blackſtone obſerved it on Box- 
hill, Surrey, and in the old chalk-pit by 
the road-ſide near Gerard's-Croſs, Bucks; 
Wilſon in the fields on the left hand of the 
road leading from Barnard-Caſtle to Bowes, 
= 
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a held near Muncombe, 

Leſſer Throat-wort with a white flower. 

This variety, which occurs not ſo frequently 
as that of the preceding ſpecies, was ob- 
ſerved by Dr. Richardſon in great abun- 
dance near Bramham-Moor in the Weſt- 
Riding of Yorkſhire. 

— mmm 
From a white, fibrous root, riſes an ere, an- 


airy on both ſides, have ſmall, blunt, unequal 
identments on the edges marked with a white 
dot, and reſemble thoſe of the former ſort in 
ting ſuſtained on footſtalks which diminiſh 
rdually in aſcending the ſtem; thoſe at the top 
ting perfectly ſeſſile. The flowers, which are 
a violet colour, and hairy both within and 
ithout, are leſs than thoſe of the preceding 


f five, fix, or ſeven flowers without pedicles, 


"_ the extremity of the ſtalk. 

ng 

0x- W1-leaved Bell-flower ; Ivy-Bells. 

by W:eanuLaA CYMBALARLIE FOLHS. R. 


Syn, 277. 


ive-lobed leaves that are ſupported on 
footſtalks, 


tecies, and collected in a ſmall head conſiſting 


341 


in Yorkſhrre; and Warner of Woodford in Campanula. 
ar 


Flore albo. 


ular, rough, and hairy ſtalk, to the height of a 
vot or eighteen inches. The leaves are ſoft and 


H deracea. 


iMPANULA having ſmooth, heart-ſhaped, 
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Campanulz. footſtalks, and a looſe ſtem. Lin. 5, 
Fant. | | 

. Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 

HABITATION. In moiſt and ſhady places 

—not frequent. We found it in gre 

abundance growing in the buſhes on the 

bogs at Cz/ar's-Camp near Bromley in Kent; 

on the bogs on Hayes and Bromley-Commm 

and in the woods about Chevening, Nokehal! 

Weſfterham, Farnborough, Down and Cudban 

It was obſerved by Mr. Ray on man 

moiſt and watery banks in the He © 

England, eſpecially in Cornwall ; as alſo it 

ſome parts of the North, particularly abou 

Sheffield 1n Yorkſhire; by Lawſon in Bay 

ley- Mood near Oxford; by Dr. Howe on; 

watery bank, where little or no gra 

grew, in a lane near Woodhead in Cheſhire 

by Merret in Motgomeryſhire ; and byD 

Richardſon in a little wood called Py 

cretch, half-way betwixt Lhan-rooſt ant 

Capel Kerigh. : 

— — —— 

This ſmall, but elegant ſpecies of Bell-flove 

| riſes to the height of five or fix inches. Th 

ſtalks are very ſlender, and cloathed with ang 

lar leaves, of a light green colour, in form r 


ſembling thoſe of Ivy, or rather Ivy-leave 
| IE, Toad 


ms Conn FP — 
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Toad-flax, the Antirrhinum Cymbalaria of Lin- Lonicera. 
neus. The flowers, which are ſmall, of a blue 

colour, and jagged about the edges, ſtand ſingly, 

each upon its proper pedicle, which is of conſi- 

derable length, and very ſlender. The leaves, 

too, are ſupported upon long footſtalks. 


LONICERA. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 165.) 
Common Honeyſuckle ; Woodbine. Periclymenum 
CaPpRIFOLLIUM GERMANICUM. R. Syn. 458. 
LONICERA having all the leaves diſtinct, 
and the flowers collected into elliptical 
imbricated heads at the extremity of the 
branches. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Periclymenum of Gerard and Fuchfius. 

Caprifolium vulgare of Parkinſon. 

Srub. Flowers in May. 

HABITATION. In woods and hedges — 
very common. | 

Common Honeyſuckle with an oak leaf. foliis querais 

This variety we found plentifully in the 
hedges on the road- ſide betwixt 1/ford and 
Barking; in Charlton-Wood, but in no great 
abundance; in Norwood, Hornſey- Mood, 
Shooters - Hill-Wood, Biſhop's-Wood near 
Hampſtead, and in ſeveral other places. 
It was ſeen, by Mr. Jenner, as quoted by 

| Merret 


number of long, ſlender, climbing ſtalks, whic 


which incloſe ſeveral ſmall, hard ſeeds. Eac 
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Merret in his Pinax, not far from Ov 
by Blackſtone, in Whitebeath-Wood nea 
Harefield-Common, plentifully; and by Mr 
| Knowlton in the way from Hzytchin u 
Wembly. Vide R. Syn. in loco. 


— 22 —— — 


Woodbine, from a fibrous root, ſends forth ; 


entwine themſelves with ſuch force round thi 
buſhes or trees in their neighbourhood as ofte 
to leave a print or impreſſion behind them. Thi 
branches are oppoſite, and cloathed with ſmootl 
leaves, which grow in pairs, and are placet 
cloſe to the ſtalk, unleſs towards the bottom 
where they are ſupported upon very ſhort pedi 
cles. They are all perfectly entire, of a ligh 
green colour above, paler below. The bark! 
ſmooth and aſh-coloured. The flowers, whic 
are white with a flight tincture of red on eac 
ſide, and odoriferous, reſemble a hunting-hor 
are collected into ſmall compact heads or ſpike 
without footſtalks at the extremity of the branch 
es, and ſucceeded by bunches of red berrie 


Q — 4 1 2 ** 8 Re - 


head contains about nineteen or twenty flow 
ers. | | 

*The flowers of Woodbine are ſaid to pro 
voke urine; and the berries to poſſeſs a purg: 
tive virtue. 


On 
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Oss. On this genus, which conjoins ſeveral Rhamnus. 
genera of former Botaniſts, particularly the 
Caprifolium, Periclymenum, Xyloſteum, and Cha- 
meceraſus of Tournefort and Boerhaave, the 
ſcientific name Lonicera was conferred by Lin- 
nzus, in honour of John and Adam Lonicer, 
two ingenious German Naturaliſts of the 16th 
century. The trivial name, Peryclymenum, is of 
Greek origin, and alludes to the climbing and 
winding nature of the ſtalks, of which the Eng- 
liſh appellation Woodbine or Wood-6:nd is likewiſe 
expreſſive. 


| RHAMNUS. 

(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 178.) 
Buckthorn, or common purging Thorn. Catharticue, 
RHAMNUS CATHARTICUS, R. Syn. 466. 
Rhamnus having an erect ſtem, branches 

that terminate in ſpines, elliptical leaves, 
and flowers that are cut into four ſegments, 
and have the male and female organs on 
different plants (dioica). Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Thorny Rhamnus with leaves that are ſawed, 
and of a form eompounded of the ellipti- 
cal and the lance-ſhaped. Hall. Hiſt. 
Rhamnus ſolutivus of Gerard. 
PINA CERVINA. Pharmacop. Lond. 
RAMNUS CATHARTICUS. Pharmac. Edin. 
Ir. Le Nerprun, ou Noirprun. Germ. Steg- 
urn, Weg-dorn. Ital. Ranno. 7 
Yy Shrub. 
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Rhamnus. Shrub, Flowers in April or May. 
HaB1TATION. In woods and hedges—ngt 
frequent. We found it in ſome cople 
above Purficet, and in the hedges by th 
road- ſide in the way from Upminſter u 
Raynham; in a chalk- pit beyond the halt 
way-houſe betwixt Graveſend and Chathan 
FE | on the right-hand in going from the forme 
; place; in a hedge on the road leadin 
from Graveſend to North-fleet ; in fo 
lanes betwixt Plumſtcad and Eaſt Wickhan 


"i and on the London-road, a little beyon 
| Plumſtead, on the left-hand, in a hedge 
| | It was obſerved by Merret near Lewijhan 
by the author of the Feverſbam Catalogue 
| | the hedges near Shottenton-Hill; by Blac 
| ſtone, in the hedges between Uxbridge an 
Beaconsfield in great abundance, and 
d ſome places near Harefield, but ſparing 
and lately by Mr. Woolgar, our ingenio 
Suſſex correſpondent, in hedges. on {| 
borders of the Downs. It grows,” la 
Gerard, in Kent in ſundry places; 2 
* Farningham upon the coney burrows! 
“ longing ſometime to My. Sibill, as 1 


* upon coney-burrows 1 in Southfleet, el 
“ cially in a ſmall and narrow lane EB. 


“ing from the houſe of Maſter 1 re 
6 Ye 
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« hedge upon the right hand at Dartford 
% town's end towards London, and in many 


* hedges.” Ger. Herb. 1ſt Edition, page 
1154- 
| ————— 

Buckthorn is a ſhrub which riſes to a conſi- 
derable height, with a fleek bark, and yellowiſh 
wood. The leaves are ſimple, entire, ſmooth, 
ſawed, of a ſhining green colour, have foot- 
ſtalks, and are generally alternate, ſometimes 
grow oppoſite in pairs. The flowers are ſmall, 
white, ſuſtained on pedicles, and proceed in 
thick cluſters or whorls from the aæillæ of the 
leaves, They are of different ſexes-on diſtinct 
plants; and the male flowers have commonly but 
four ſtamina. The berries, which ſucceed the 
germen in the female flowers, are black when 
ripe, roundiſh, of the ſize of a pea, and contain 
a green pulp, with four thick, ſmooth, elliptical 
; ſeeds, that are convex on one fide, and fatten- 
ed on the other. e 

An infuſion of the recent berries gives to 
vater a purpliſh tincture, which is quickly 
changed into red by the ſpirit of vitriol, and 
into a ſomewhat darker hue by that of nitre. 
Boiled with allum, they dye green; with tartar, 
red; with the lixivium of beech-aſhes, yellow. 


«* Swan unto Long field- Downs; alſo in the Rhamnus. 


places more upon the chalky banks and 


SP From 
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f Rhamnus. From the inſpiſſated juice of the ripe berries of 


Buckthorn, with a very ſmall addition of allun, 
is obtained by a chemical proceſs that green co. 
lour ſo well known by the names of verd-de. 
veſſie, and ſap-green. Some, inſtead of allun, 
prepare this colour with lime-water, by adding 
eight pounds of this water to twelve pounds of 
the expreſſed juice of the berries, and fix oun- 
ces of Gum Arabic; which mixture they after. 
wards evaporate into the conſiſtence of an ex- 
tract, and dry for uſe. | | 

The medical powers of this plant are ſuf. 
ciently indicated by the trivial and Engliſh 
names. From the berries is prepared that well. 


| known medicine, the Syrup of Buckthorn, which 


in dropſy, gout, and other diſeaſes, has often 
been adminiſtered with ſucceſs. The bark ex- 
cites vomiting. 

Oss. In forming the genus Rhamnus, which 
conjoins various genera of former Botaniſts, par- 
ticularly the Frangula, Zizyphus, Alaternus, and 
Paliurus of Tournefort, Linnæus has widely 
departed from that ſtrict attention to claſſical 
character, which conſtitutes the principal excel- 
lence of every artificial Syſtem. In effect, two 
ſpecies, catharticus and infectorius, pertain to the 
claſs Dioecia, having male and female flowers 
produced upon diſtin plants; and a third, 


called Alaternus, from the. Tournefortian genus 


of the ſame name, muſt be referred to the clals 
8 | and 
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1d order Polygamia Dioecia, as in it not male 
nd female, but male and hermaphrodite flow- 
73 occupy ſeparate; plants produced from the 
me ſeed. Independently, too, of the differ- 
ce of ſex, the ſpecies we have been conſider- 
G has no title to a place in the claſs Pentan- 
na, being, as we believe, generally furniſhed 
ith but four Stamina. 


ack berry-bearing Alder. 


Ra. R. Syn. 465. 

HAMNUS having leaves that are perfe&ly 
entire, hermaphrodite flowers with one 
female organ, and branches devoid of 
thorns. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

narmed Rhamnus, with leaves that are en- 
tire, and of a form betwixt the elliptical 
and the Jance-ſhaped; and flowers that are 
androgynous*, and cut into five ſegments. 


Hall. Hiſt. | 
Fr. 


2 K — ———y 


The Botanical term Androgynour, when applied to flowers, 
tuivalent to Hermaphrodite, and denotes that the ſtamina 
ipitillum, the ſuppoſed organs of generation, are contained 
iin the ſame calyx and petals. When applied to plants, it 
2 very different meaning, being intended to convey, that 
le lowers, or thoſe which have the ſtamina only, and fe- 
le lowers, or thoſe which have the piſtillum only, are pro- 


RANGULA, SEU ALNUS NIGRA BACCIFE» 


duced 


* — 
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Frangula. 
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Rhamnus. Fr, Bourgene, Bourdaine, Aulne noir. Gem 
YO Faulbaum, Ital. Frangola. 
HaznrTATION. In moiſt woods and cope 

and among buſhes and hedges by the fi 

of rivers and bogs : not frequent. 

found itin ſome clumps about Upnor-Caf 

in Charlton-Wood ; in a copſe near I 

Eardley's by Erith; in Hornſey-wood, at 

| Norwood ; on Hayes-Common and Bron 
Common; and in great abundance on 

bogs at Cæſar - Camp, and on the lo 

bog at Chi/ſeburſt, where Blackſtone li 

wile obſerved it. It was perceived byt 

; | ſame ingenious Botaniſt in Hornſey-l/ 
; | near Highgate, and in White-heath-W. 
near Harefiell- Common; by Gerard in u 
woods at Hampſtead, and in moſt woo 
about London; by Ray in Thorny- Holme 
Whinfield-Foreſt, Weſtmoreland ; by \ 
Newton in the hedges between Dun 
and Sr. Alban near_K:rhby-Bridge towa 
- Burrow ; and lately, by Mr. Woolgar 
the woods at Barcomò in Suſſex. 


duced upon different parts of the ſame individual plant. 4 
g ynous plants, as thus characterized, conſtitute only a ſinglec 
Momeecia, in the Sexual Syſtem—whilſt of Androg ynous # 
the firft twenty claſſes are entirely compoſed. As the ter! 
generally uſed of plants, not of fiber, we thought this! 
tration neceſſary, to prevent miſtakes, T 
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erin 
a conſiderable height, is covered with a 


mooth bark that is olive, or aſh- coloured with- 
ut, and yellowiſh within. The wood is white 
nd tender, and when burnt, produces a light 
harcoal, very proper for making gunpowder. 
The leaves are pretty large, oval, alternate, 
erfely entire, veined, ſmooth, of a ſhining 
rreen, terminate in a point, and have ſmooth, 
eddiſh footſtalks about half an inch long. The 
lowers are ſmall, of an herbaceous colour, 
horter than the calyx, and are ſuſtained on pe- 
licles which iſſue from the wings of the leaves 
our, five, or more together, each ſupporting a 
ingle flower, They are ſucceeded by round, 
lack berries, containing two yellowiſh ſeeds of 
e ſize of thoſe of the preceding ſpecies. 

This plant till retains a place in the foreign 
liſpenſatories by the name of Frangula. The 
nner bark, the only part uſed in medicine, is 
bitter, and ſomewhat tenacious, When dried, 
tis purgative ; emetic, when green. An infu- 


incture, which is rendered black by the addi- 
tion of the vitriol of Steel. Its operation being 
exceedingly violent, the uſe of Frangula is now 
generally diſcontinued : though its quality in 
purging all noxious, eſpecially ſerous humours, 


dropſy, 


ion of the dried bark gives to water a ſcarlet . 


ſeems to point it out as an uſeful remedy in - 
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This ſhrub, which like the preceding, grows Rhamnus. 
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Rabrum. 


Red Currants. 


Common acid Ribes of Baubin. 


Shrub. Flowers in April and May. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
dropſy, if adminiſtered with caution, and i 
proper correttives. The bark of the root 
preferable to that of the trunk and branch, 
The brittleneſs of the wood is well expreſſed 


the trivial name, Frangula, from franger,, 
break. : 


| RIBES. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. li. p. 184.) 


RIB ES VULGARIS FRUCTU RUBRO. Ra 
SYN. p. 450. 

RIBEs having flowers that are ſomewhat fl: 
and diſpoſed in ſmooth, hanging cluſter 
(racemi) and branches that are unarme 
or without prickles. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Unarmed Ribes, with flattiſh flowers, a 

very ſmall ſtzpulz. Hall. Hiſt. 


Fr. Le Greſeillier 2 grappes, et d fruit ro 
Germ. TFohannrs-Beer-Strauch mit rothl 
trauben. Ital. Lua de” frati. , 

HABITATION. In woods and hedges. Tl 

and the next ſpecies, not originally n 
tives of this country, are now by diſſem 
nation ſo generally diffuſed, as without in 
propriety to be ranked with our indig 

no 
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nous productions. We found the red cur- Ribe, 
rant tree in the following places: between 
Meſterbam and Cudbam in a hedge; on the 
walls adjoining to the old caſtle at Guild- 
ford ; in the church- yard of Eaſt Clandon ; 
in a lane at Tillington in Suſſex; in a wood 
betwixt C Hleburſt and Orpington; and on 
the road to Arundel, about three miles 
from Petworth, on the left hand, in the 
hedges. By Johnſon it was obſerved in 
the woods in the northern part of Yor#- 
ſhire, and in the biſhopric of Durham and 
Weſtmoreland ; and by Blackſtone in ſome 
coppices near Harefield, but ſparingly, 
Sweet Currants. fructu dulci. 
This, generally eſteemed a variety of the 
preſent ſpecies, was found by Dr. Richard- 
lon near Settle in Yorkſhire; and ſome 
plants which Bobart found in the garden 
of Lord Ferrers at Stanton in Leiceſterſhire, 
were reported to have been brought thi- 
ther from the neighbouring woods. 
Red currant-tree, with a ſmall fruit. fructu perro. 
This variety was found by Merret at Mimble- 
aon in Surry, and in many parts of Lanca- 
ire; and ſince, by Mr. I. Sherard in 
great abundance in Wimbledon Park. See 
Merr. Pin. & R. Syn. 
| | 2 Gooſe- 


I 


11 
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Gooleberry-Tree. 

UVA CRISPA, SEU GROSSULARIA. Ra 
Hiſe. 1484. 

RIBESs having prickly branches, the foot 
ſtalks of the leaves fringed with hair, and 
hairy berries. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Groſſularia Tpinoſa ſativa. Duhamel Fruit. 

Fr. Le Groſeillier epineux. Germ. Stachi! 
Beer-Strauch. Ital. Uva-Spina. 

Shrub. Flowers in April. 

HABITATION. Inwoods, hedges and church 


yards; not indigenous, but naturalized. We 


found it ina wood betwixt Bexliy and Dar! 

ford; in hilly fields, Lewiſham, in a hedg 
near the bench, and near Loompit Hill; it 
a copſe adjoining to a lane leading fron 
Foot Cray Church to Hurſt ; near the 1 
mile- ſtone by S. Mary Cray Church, oi 
the road - ſide; in a hedge in Farnboroug! 
in a hollow waſte ground near Bromley f 
Kent, on the left-hand in going fron 
London; in the hedges betwixt Lew: 
and Sourh-End; by the laſt bridge ne: 


Godalming ; on the walls adjoining the ol 


caſtle at Guildford, and on the church ar 
walls; by the church walls of Petworth, | 


Suſe 
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Suſſex, ſeveral buſhes ; on a bank betwixt 


Perworth and Tillington, left hand, and on a 


wall in the laſt-mentioned place, oppoſite 
the church: in a wood betwixt Chiflehur/t 
and Bromley, m a pit; on Clapham Com- 
non; in a valley near Lord Dartmouth's, 
Blackbeath ; at Uppertown, beyond Tilling- 
ton, in Suſſex, by the road-ſ1de; in a wood 
betwixt (Hiſleburſt and Orpington ; in an 
angle of Cobham Church, in Kent; on the 
north-eaſt wall of G7//ingham Church ; on 
the church - yard walls at Eingbam, and by 
the church-wall of Great Bookham ; and in 
the church- yards of Merrow, in Surry, and 
of Sutton, in Kent, by the ſide of a tomb. 

Gooleberry-Free without prickles. 

We found this variety in a wood betwixt 
Eltham and Chi/lehurſt, by King TFohn's 


Palace. 


Black Currants; Squinancy Berries. 

KIBES NIGRUM VULGO DICTUM, FOLIO 
OLENTE. R. Syn. 456. 

R1BEs having branches without prickles, 
hairy cluſters, and oblong flowers. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 


Unarmed, ftrong-ſmelling Ribes, with an 


oblong flower-cup, and elliptical petals. 


Hall, Nin. 
2 2 2 Ribes 
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beſides, ſo well known, as to render a minute 
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Ribes with a black fruit of Parkinſon & 
Gerard. 

RIBES NiGRUM. Pharmacop. Lond. 

Fr. Le Groſcillier d fruit noir ou Coſi, 
Germ. Tohannis- Beer-Strauch mit ſchear. 
Zen trauben. 

Shrub. Flowers in May. 

HABITATION. In moiſt woods, and by the 
des of rivers: very uncommon. We 
found it in a wood betwixt Chi/lehurſt and 
Bromley, in a moiſt place. It was obſerved 
by Ray at Abington, in Cambridgeſhire, by 
the river ſide; at Blunham, in Bedfordſhire; 
in Warwickſhire alſo, and Cumberland; and 
by the Hopper-Bridge, near Braintree, in 
Eſſex : and by Blackſtone, in a meadow 
below Brea#kſpears, near Harefield, plenti- 
fully. 


— 
The different ſpecies of Ribes are ſuſficienth 
diſcriminated by the ſpecific characters, and are, 


deſcription unneceſſary. 

*The berries of the two firſt ſpecies are cool- 
ing, antiſeptic, and febrifuge ; thoſe of the third 
have long been eſteemed an excellent remedy in 
angina, and inflammations of the fauces. The Wt 
leaves and flowers of Black Currant have 23. 
ſtrong, 9 ſmell, not unlike that of Sa- 


vin; , 
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f the fruit, and the habitation of the plant, 


is ſpecies is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from the 
her two. The leaves and ſtalks are diuretic, 
d have been uſed with efficacy in rheumatiſm. 
ravellers inform us, that in Siberia, betwixt 
obolſk and Tomſk, it is common to find the 
5 nigrum with berries as large as a hazel nut. 


EUONYMUS. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 181.) 
indle-Tree, or Prickwood. 
VONYMUS VULGARIS. R. Syn. 468. 
box vs having moſt of the flowers cut 
into four ſegments. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


that are ſawed, and of a form betwixt the 
cliptical and the Jance-ſhaped. Hall. 
Hiſt. 

onymus of Theophraſtus. 

Le Fuſain, ou Bonnet de Pretre, Germ. 
Hindel- Baum. Ital. Fuſaggine. | 

rb, Flowers in May. 

\4BITATION., In woods and hedges : not 
unirequent, We obſerved it in many 
he places and copſes about Purflcet and Ave- 
ty; on Gravel Hill, near | Graveſend, 
growing with Valeriana rubra, and in ſeve- 


hich is always in the neighbourhood of water, 


onymus with ſquare branches, and leaves 
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in; by which circumſtance, joined to the colour Euonymus. 


Europcens, 
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Euonymus. 


" hedges; in the road from Romford to D. 
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ral parts of the road betwixt London ang 
Chatham; about Higham, Cliffe, Sou 
fleet, Rochefter, and Gillingham, in thi 


genham, and from Upminſter to Raynhan 
in the ſand-pits, Charlton, and in Church 
Lane, m a hedge, on the right-hand 
in going down to the Wookwich Road; 0 
the eaſt fide of Hanging Wood, near 
ſtyle; in the hedges at Loompis Hill, 
Norwood ; and in the road leading fro 
Lee Green to Eltham. 


— SSL EEE 


Spindle-tree, ſo named from the uſe to whid 
the wood is ſometimes applied, riſes with 
trunk that is covered with a ſmooth, aſh-c 
loured bark, to the height of four or five fee 
The. branches ſpread horizontally, are ſqua 
oppoſite, and cloathed with leaves which : 
likewiſe oppoſite, entire, oval, much ſawed ont 
edges, and ſupported on ſmooth footſtalks t 
are furrowed above. The flowers are ſmall, 
a yellowiſh white colour, produced in little ci 
ters, on pedicles, from the angles of the lea 
and ſucceeded each by a reddiſh capſule v 
four or five 'angles, and the like number 
openings and cells. The feeds are oval, ff 
rounded with an ar:tus, or proper covering, ti 
is pulpy and yellow, and which being taken 

1 | | 
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said to impart a yellow die. The wood of this Hedera. 
hrub is very hard, and much uſed by Turners. 

he fruit is acrid and nauſeous, and acts vio- 

ently, both as a purgative and an emetic. 


HEDERA 
(Lu. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 184.) 


ommon Ivy. Helix. 
HEDERA COMMUNIS MAJOR ET MINOR. 
Ran Syn. 439. 

HEDERA having leaves, ſome of which are 
elliptical, ſome deeply divided into lobes. 
Ln. Sp. Plant. 
edera, 1n which the barren leaves, or thoſe 
at a diſtance from the flowers, have three 
lobes ; whilſt thoſe next the corymbus are 
of a form betwixt the oval and the lance- 
ſhaped. Hall. Hiſt. 

. Le Lierre. Germ. Epheu. Ital. Edera, 
Ellera, Edra. 

rergreen Paraſitical Shrub and Tree. 
Flowers in November. 

ABITATION. In woods and hedges: ve- 
ry common. The north and eaſt ſides of 
Erith Church, in Kent, are quite covered 
with Ivy, as are likewiſe the ſteeple of 
Raynham, and the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the 


church of Weſt Thurrock, in Eſfex. Againlt 
the 


n E SC ARE" ear tt 9-0 eee. e r 


flowers being nearly triangular, whilſt towards th 
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the eaſt end of Chingford Church, in thi 
fame county, there 1s a very flouriſhing 
ivy, two feet ſeven inches in circumſe 
rence. Vide Warner's Plant. Wood. 


— — zz RF c 

From a lignous, horizontal root, riſe ſever 
branched viny ſtalks, which creep upon th 
ground, inſinuate themſelves into the fiſſures « 
walls, and climb to the tops of trees, bein 
cloſely attached to their ſubſtance by means « 
little roots which they ſend forth at certai 
intervals. 
The leaves, which are firm, ſmooth, alte 
nate, and of a ſhining green, eſpecially on th 
upper fide, ſtand on footſtalks, and vary great! 
in point of form; thoſe at a diſtance from ih 


extremity of the branches, they are entire a 
oval. The flowers are ſmall; herbaceous, an 
terminate the extreme branches in round clu 
ters termed Corymb:, to which ſucceed blac 
ſucculent, unilocular berries of a ſpheric 
form, incloſing two, three, or more ſmoot 
ſeeds, that are round on one fide, angular « 
the other. 

From the wood of Ivy, which is tender a 
porous, flows a gummy or reſinous juice, of 
vulnerary quality. The taſte of the leaves 
ſomewhat acrid, that of the berries ſubac! 


The plant is but little uſed in medicine. II 
| lcav 


(— . 
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leaves, however, are eſteemed aſtringent, the 
berries purgative, and the root-detergent. 

Oss. It is only when Ivy climbs that it pro- 
duces its Corymbt, Creeping Ivy has no flowers. 
Hence the terms barren and fruitful which 
authors have applied to this genus—A diſtinc- 
tion, however, which reſpetts not different ſpe- 
cies, as ſome have ſuppoſed, but is charatter- 
iſtical of the ſame plant, from its difference in 
point of ſituation, or rather, according to the 
different ſtages of its progreſs. In Creeping 
Ivy the leaves are all triangular, and frequently 
ſtreaked with white veins. 

The trivial name Helix, (a ſpiral or winding 
line) which is likewiſe uſed by Pliny to deno- 
minate Creeping Ivy, alludes to the convolu- 
tons and twiſtings of the viny ſtalks, Of Hede- 
„a, the generical appellation, we have no ety- 
mology that is not fanciful. Boerhaave derives 
It from «dex, ia ſeat, and ſuppoſes the name to 
have been ſuggeſted by the paraſitic nature of 
the plant, which in effe& is ſeated on the trees 
that yield it nouriſhment. 

Among the ancients, the Ivy was ſacred to 
Bacchus, and in the celebration of the frantic 
myſteries of that god, crowns and garlands com- 
I poſed of it were worn by his votaries of either 

lex, 
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Meritine. Sea Milk-wort, or Black Salt-wort. 
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GLAUX. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 188.) 


GLAUX MARITIMA. R. Syn. 285. 

GLaux. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 

HABITATION. On the coaſt, and in 
marſhes overflowed by the fea: common. 

We found it on the beach at Graveſend; 

by the river- ſide at Erith ; at Tilbury and 

Purfleet ; on the ſhore in various parts of 

the Medway; in the iſles of Shepey and 

Thanet, and at Seaford and Brighthelmftone 
in Suſſex, „ | 
— . —— 

Sea Milkwort has a fibrous and jointed root; 
ſeveral ſhort, ſmooth, flender, cylindrical 
ſtalks, which ſpread and creep upon the ground; 
ſmall, ſucculent leaves reſembling thoſe of 
Mother of Thyme, which are perfectly entire, 
of a glaucous-green colour, and grow cloſe to 


the ſtalk in pairs; and purple bell-ſhaped flov ly 
ers that iſſue ſingly from the wings of the leaves 
without pedicles, and are ſucceeded each by il G 
membranous, unilocular capſule, that 1s gene 

rally round, and, when ripe, opens from top toy 


bottom by five, ſometimes ſix, valves, diſcloſing 
the 
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the like number of ſmall, red ſeeds. The only Gentiana. 


cover that is preſent, ſome authors have deno- 
minated the calyx; others, perhaps, with more 
propriety, the petal, on account of its colour. 
The branches are oppoſite, the upper floral 
leaves alternate. 

According to Boerhaave, this plant is ape- 
tient and ſaponaceous. It is ſometimes uſed in 
allad, in which it proves a very wholeſome 
ingredient. The ſea-green colour of the leaves, 
ſo common in maritime productions, gives pro- 
priety to the generical name Glaux, which ſome 
vriters, however, have derived from y, milk, 
on account of the quality aſcribed to this plant 
of increaſing the quantity of that uſeful ſub- 
ſtance, 


ORDER, DIGYNIA. 


GENTIANA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 199.) 


Marſh Gentian; Autumnal or Calathian Prengel 


Violet; Harveſt Bells. 
Camtiana PALUSTRIS ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

R. Syn. 274- 
GENTIANA With bell-ſhaped flowers that 
and oppoſite on footſtalks, and are cut 
3A 2 into 
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Gentiana into five ſegments; and narrow leaves, 
- *(linearia) Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Autumnal Gentian, commonly called Tuer 
monanthe. Parkinſon: © 
Pneumonanthe of Valerius Cordus. 
Germ. Lungen Blumen. 
Perennial. Flowers in Autumn. 
HA BITATION. In moiſt paſtures and moory 
ground; not common. We found it 
in abundance about Halſted, Orford, and 
Chevening, 1n Kent ; and are informed by 
our ingenious correſpondent, My. Andre, 
at Lord Egremont's, that it grows on 
Lavington Common, near Petworth. By 
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4 Ray, it was perceived in ſeveral parts of 
1 "8 Lincolnſhire and Yorkſhire, particularly in WW 
7 | Tatterſhall Park ; by Gerard, upon Lom- 
I | field Downs, in Kent, near a village called 


Long ſield, by Graveſend ; upon the chalky 
cliffs near. Greenhithe and 'Cobham, in the 
ſame county, and in going from Sugar/s; 
Hill to Bath; by Dr. Wilmer, at I 
bridge, not fur from the Nells; by Mr. 
Newton, between Claphans and Ingleton i 
in Yorkſhire, whence it is now ſaid to be 
extirpated ; by Stillingfleet, as quoted by 
1 Hucdſon, in the meadows about STrν,Em0y 
4 in Norfolk ; and by Wilfon, plentifully 


at 
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IW-ſtmoreland, It grows likewiſe near 
Miliborp, in the ſame county, and in dif- 
ſerent parts of Lancaſhire, Hudſ. Flora & 
Ray's Synopf. 
— — 

Marſh Gentian riſes from a ſmall, fibrous, 
erennial root, to the height of ten or twelve 
ches. The ftalks are eref, angular, ſome- 
hat rough, and cloathed with long,. narrow, 
nooth leaves, that are perfectly entire, of a 
gut green colour, and ſtand oppoſite in pairs 
thout footitalks. The flowers, which are 


"ng, hollow, plaited, and in form reſemble a 
eaker, are of a beautiful deep blue, grow on 
i Wk dicles from the wings of the leaves and extre- 


ity of the branches, and are ſucceeded each by 
h oblong, unilocular capſule, incloſing ſeveral 
eds. The flower-cup is tubular and cylin- 
ical, and compoſed of five narrow ſegments 
nich turn backwards at the apex. The whole 
ant is intenſely bitter—a circumſtance com- 
on to the Gentian tribe. | 
The ſcientific name, Gentiana, was conferred 
i this genus in commemoration of a king of 
Ia, called Gentius, who, according to Pliny, 
diſcovered the medical virtues of its princi- 
l ſpecies, the gentiana lutea of Linnæus, and 
Ira of the ſhops. There ſeems little propri- 
Vin giving the EnZliſh appellation, Violet, to 
2 the 
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at Foulſhey, ſix miles from Kendal, in Gentiana. 
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the preſent ſpecies; but the epithets, Autumn 
and Calathian, are well applied; the firſt to gif 
tinguiſh it from Violets properly ſo calle 
which flower in ſpring ; the other, to expre 
the figure of the petal, which reſembles th; 
particular kind of cup or veſſel termed Calal 
which was uſed in the religious rites of 
ancients for containing the ſacrifical wine, 
the trivial name Pneumonanthe, retained in t 
modern nomenclature from Valerius Cord 
correſponds the German Lungen Blumen, ( 
Lung-Flower. 
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Centaurion, Small Purple Centory; cny Gentiali, 
Leſſer Centory. | | 2 
CENTAURIUM MINUS. R. Syn. 286. 


GENTIANA with a forked ſtem (dichoi 

mus) and funnel-ſhaped flowers that ai" 

cut into five ſegments. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

1 CENTAUREUM MINUS. Pharmacop. I 
5 & Edinb. „ 
1 Fr. La Petite Centaurte. Germ. Tauſe ; 
J giilden kraut. Ital. Picciola centaurea. Wi, 
5 Annual. Flowers in July. | 


HABITATION. In dry and barren paſture iM,, 
not unfrequent. It grows in great abußß 
dance in Charlton Wood ; in the meado 
5 about Eltham and Sidcup ; in Shooters n 
Mood, and in the chalk-pits at North 

ore albo. Leſſer Centory with a white flower. 1 . 


PENTAND RIA DIGYNIA. 


the medicinal well, at Cartmal, in Lancu- 
ſurr; and is affirmed by the editor of the 
third edition of Ray's Synopſis, to be 
pretty common in Kent, and in the iſland 
of Shepey. It has not occurred to us in 
any of our Excurſions. 
— . — 

This elegant annual riſes from a ſmall, hard, 
brous root, that is yellowiſh without, and white 
thin, to the height of the preceding ſpecies. 
he ſtalks are ſlender, ere&, angular, branched, 
booth, and of a light green colour. The 
wes grow cloſe to the ſtalk in pairs and are 
Hong, undivided, and ribbed like thoſe of 
Ot 
a turf upon the ground, The flowers, 
ich open in the day-time, and ſhut at night, 
t diſpoſed in a beautiful faſcicle or cluſter at 
} extremity of the forked branches. They are 
Linclining to purple, have a ſmooth, ſtriated, 
e-cornered calyx with the like number of 
dentments, and a ſtreaked tubular petal, that 
divided into five blunt, elliptical, ſpreading 
ments; and are ſucceeded by an oblong, 
lndrical, unilocular capſule, that terminates 
a point, and opens by two valves, diſcloſing 
umber of very ſmall ſeeds. 

Leſſer Centaury has long been eſteemed an 
ul remedy in ſtrengthening the firſt paſſages, 


Thy 


is variety was found by Mr. Lawſon near 


antain or Soap-wort. Thoſe next the root 


and 
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the principal virtue. The plant is intenſe 


Pliny, and other ancient Naturaliſts, was 


part affected, the Centaur cured himſelf ol 
wound in the foot, occaſioned by an arte 


his pupils; for there the ule of his favout 


* 
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and reſtoring their tone when relaxed. In go 
likewiſe, menſtrual ſuppreſſions, and internj 
ting fevers, it is frequently adminiſtered vit 
ſucceſs. The flower-tops are the part con 
monly uſed; and in the extract of theſe reſid 


bitter, but has little or no ſmell, Of its dete 
gent quality, the uſe that is ſometimes made 
it externally in fomentations, is a farther e 
dence. | | 

* The trivial name Centaurium was beſtoy 
on this ſpecies of Gentian, as it is now eſteemg 
in honour of Chiron the Centaur, the celebra 
preceptor of Achilles, who, by the teſtimony 


firſt who detetted and confirmed by prattice 
medical powers. Greater Centaury, the Cent 
rea Centaurium of Linnæus, owes its appellatl 
to the ſame cauſe: and a tradition prevails t 
by the application of one of theſe plants to! 


He was not ſo fortunate, when accident 
wounded in the knee by Hercules, anothe 


panacea was found ineffectual. To comme 
rate this illuſtrious character, Linnæus has 
tinguiſhed another genus of plants by the na 


Chironia; 
g 


N 
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Oss. The petal in this ſpecies, contrary to Gentiana. 


the general ſtructure, is ſometimes divided into 
four ſegments. * 


Dwarf Autumnal Gentian or Fell-wort ; 
 Downy and bearded Gentian. 

GENTIANA PRATENSIS FLORE LANUGI- 
voso. R. Syn. 275. 

GENTIANA with fſalver-ſhaped flowers that 
are cut into five ſegments at the brim, and 


have a bearded or hairy throat (faux bar- 
batus). Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Gentiana having hairy chops, and a flower- 
cup divided into five equal ſections. Hall. 
Hiſt. 8 

Annual, Flowers in Auguſt. 

HABITATION. In dry and barren paſtures, 
particularly in a chalky foil : not frequent. 
We found it, but in no great abundance, 
about Chevening and Halſted ; on the chalky 
banks by the road-ſide betwixt Caſton and 
Meſterbam, and in a chalky meadow, on 
the right-hand in going from Caſton to 
Down. It was perceived by Dr. Wilmer 
growing at the bottom of SHort- Hill near 
Elleſborougb, Bucks; by Blackſtone, in 
Harefield Chalk-Pit near the paper: mill, 
and in a very old chalk-pit in going from 

3B Dartford 
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Amarella. 


Elatior. 


Flore albo. 


of Linnæus, is affirmed by Ray, and on his authority by Hud 


* 
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Dartford to Stanhill, plentifully ; by the 
author of the Feverſham Catalogue, in 
Ofpringe Chalk-Prt ; and lately by our cor 
reſpondent Mr. Woolgar, of Lewes in Su: 
ex, on the South Downs ®. 
Taller Autumnal Gentian, with leaves like 
thoſe of the leſſer Centory. 
This variety of fell-wort was found by Dr. 
Eales near Welling in Hertfordſhire, and b 
Mr. Dale at Belchamp St. Paul, Efex 
Vide Rain Syn. 
Autumnal Dwarf Gentian with a white 
flower. | 
This rare variety is mentioned by Dr. Hows 
in his Phytologia Britannica as having bee 


* Vernal Dwarf or Field Gentian, the Gentiana Campi 


ſon, to grow in various parts about Kendal in Weſtmoreland. Thi 
however, by the poſitive declaration of Wilſon, who was we 
acquainted with the plants of that county, proves to be a miſtak 
Mr. Fitz-Roberts, by whom it was pretended to have been found 
having only declared to Mr. Petiver (who probably gave M 
Ray the erroneous intelligence) that he had ſeen the Autumn, 
Gentian, which is common in that neighbourhood, floweri 
at a period unuſually early. Field Gentian, however, is a natit 
of this country ; being produced abundantly on Waterdown- 
reſt, Suſſex ; upon a heath by Colcbrock, in Bucks ; on Sallſbu 
Plain; upon a chalky bank in the highway between Sr, {ba 
and Gorhambury ; near Llanberys in Wales ; about Penryn in Co 
awall; and abundantly in the mountains betwixt Gort and Gt 
bu. See Gerard's Herb. Hudſon's Flora and Howe's I 
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likewife, in his Pinax, takes notice of the 
variety in queſtion, but aſſigns no place 
of growth. 
———___ cc 

From a flender, fibrous, yellowiſh root, riſes 
a ſmooth, angular ſtalk, to the height of four or 
fve inches. The leaves are elliptical, pointed, 
and entire, placed cloſe to the ſtalk in pairs, 
except towards the top, where they grow four 
ozether, and are marked with three longitudi- 
nal ribs. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
cluſters at the extremity of the ſtalks. They are 
of a purpliſh colour, ſupported upon pedicles of 
mequal length, (thoſe in the middle being long- 
lt) and covered towards the bottom on the inſide 
ih a fine purple down. The petal is divided 
no five ſharp, elliptical, ſpreading ſegments, 
and incloſed in a ſmooth, tubular cup, with the 
ame number of ſettions, and ten longitudinal 
moles, | 
Dwarf Autumnal Gentian, which obtains a 
pace in the foreign diſpenſatories by the name 
Gentzanella, is ſaid to poſſeſs ſenſible qualities 
nd medical powers ſimilar to thoſe of the larger 
inds, The name Fell-wort, or Gall-wort, is 
nctly applicable to the whole genus, on account 
the extreme bitterneſs of the plants which 
impoſe it: and as to the epithet Amarella, that 

3 B 2 is 
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ſound by Mr. Loggins, near the Devizes, Geatians. | 
and about Hachbury in Wiltſhire, Merret, 3 


Eryrigium. 


Marilimum, 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
is bitteriſh, or ſomewhat bitter (being a diminu- 
tive from amarus) we are inclined to think that 
it has been given to the preſent ſpecies, not to 
denote that the plant in queſtion poſſeſſes that 
quality in a leſs degree, which, in fact, it does 
not, being intenſely bitter, but merely to expreſ; 
its comparatively diminutive fize, 


ERYNGIUM. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 201.) 


Sea Eryngo or Sea Holly. 

ERYNGIUM MARINUM. R. Syn. 222. 

ExvyNG1UM having the radical leaves round: 
iſh, plaited and thorny ; and heads o 
flowers ſupported on pedicles. Li. H. 
Plant, | 

Fr. Le Panicaut de Mer. Germ. Drache 
diſtel. Ital. Eringe marino. 

Perennial. Flowers in Auguſt. 

HasBiTATION. On the ſea- ſhore: not fre 
quent. We found it plentifully at Rye and 
Winchelſea in Suſſex, and Whitſtable ii 
Kent where Gerard likewiſe perceived it 
and at a place called Frankſtyle near Ds 
ver- court, Harwich, in Eſex. It was ob 
ſerved by Thornbeck and Wilſon on th 
welt ſide of the /e of Walney in Lancafoirt 
oppoſite to Norib- Scale; and by the authc 


Int 
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ſhore between Graveney-Wall-Sluice and 

Sea-Salter, Kent. 
— TIC oo — | 

The root of Sea-Holly is whitiſh, ſpindle- 
ſhaped, branched; and knotty, of an agreeable 
aſte and ſmell, as thick as an ordinary finger, 
and ſo long, that it is with difficulty plucked up 
entire. The ſtem riſes from the middle of the 
ndical leaves to the height of eighteen inches or 
wo feet. It is thick, branched, and ſtriated. 
The leaves are broad, angular, and ſucculent, 
of a blueiſh white colour, aromatic taſte, and 
horny like thoſe of the Common Holly, from 
which the plant has obtained its Engliſh name. 
The flowers are diſpoſed on the ſummit of the 
dem and branches, in fimple umbels, or rather 
in little thorny heads like thoſe of Thiſtle. 
They are ſmall and white, ſeparated from each 
aher by little chaffy, three-pointed ſcales, that 
cover the ſurface of the conic receptacle to 
vaich they are immediately attached, and ſuc- 
ceeded by an oval fruit which ſplits in two, con- 
liſting of the like number of oblong, cylindrical 
leeds, The leaves on the ſtem and branches are 
placed alternately, and cloſely encompaſs them; 
hole next the root are ſupported on footſtalks, 
v are likewiſe the umbels or heads of flowers. 

Both kinds of Eryngo (for there is another 
ndigenous ſpecies (campeſtre) with deeply- 
divided 
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of the Feverſham catalogue, on the ſea · Eryngium. 


MY 
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Hydrocotyle divided leaves, which grows naturally in mea. 
◻◻◻Z  dows and paſtures adjoining to the ſea), have a 
ſweet, agreeable taſte, and aromatic ſmell, 

Their virtues reſide chiefly in the root. This, 

by the report of very eminent phyſicians, is an 

approved remedy in. removing menſtrual ſup. 
preſſions, and other obruQions, particularly of 

the gall-bladder and liver. In intermitting 

fevers of the quartan kind, it has likewiſe been 
adminiſtered with ſucceſs. As it acts powerfully 

by urine, it muſt conſequently be uſeful in dil. 

eaſes of the kidneys and bladder. Candied 

Eryngo is much eſteemed by voluptuaries for its 

ſuppoſed Aphrodiſiac qualities, It is certainly 
nouriſhing and reſtorative in a high degree; 

and therefore with the utmoſt propriety pre- 

ſcribed to conſumptive patients, and to ſuch as 

have impaired their conſtitution by a long ſeries 

of irregular courſes, Chewed in the morning 

it is ſaid to reſiſt the plague, and to counteratdt 

the contagion of infected air. 

Of the ſcientific name £Zryngium, retained 

from the Greek Botaniſts, we can give no ei- 

mology that is ſatisfactory. 


= HYDROCOTYLE. 


= (Lin. Sy/t. Nat. tom. ii. p. 202.) 
17 


Faigars, Marſh Pennywort, Sheep- killing Penny 
; Graſs, Penny rot, and White rot; in Nor 
5 folk, Flowk-wort. | 
; | HvDRO 
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HYDROCOTYLE having leaves in which the 
footſtalk is inſerted into the diſk of the in- 
ſerior ſurface, (peltata) and ſimple umbels 
containing five flowers each. Ln. Sp. 
Plant. | 

Hydrocotyle with round, notched leaves, 
central footſtalks, and umbels that are 


giati). Hall. Hift. 

Cotyledon paluſtris of Gerard. 
Water-Crowfoot with a navel-wort leaf, C. 
B. Pin. a. 

Fr. L'Ecuelle d eau. 8 F. rauen - Nobel, 
Perennial, Flowers in May. 

HaBITATION. In marſhy places: not un- 
frequent. We found it plentifully on the 


2 bogs at Cz/ar's Camp, and on a common 

betwixt the Camp and Bromley ; in a moiſt 
4M bottom on Blackheath, near Lord Dart- 
1 1147's; on Chiſſeburſt Common; in Hyde- 


Park; on Hampſtead Heath and Putney- 


Clapham. It grows too on Harefield-Com- 
mon, and Tver-heath abundantly. Vide 
Black, Spec. | 


or 


Marſh- 


0 


ſharpened at the top like a pyramid (faſti- 


Heath; and about Barnes, Wandſworth and 
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HyDROCOTYLE VULGARI1S. R. Syn. 222. Hydrocoryle 
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Hydrocotyle Marſh Pennywort has a knotty root, which 
ſpreads horizontally a conſiderable way, pro. 
_ ducing ſhoots or ſuckers at the joints; ſmooth 
_ cylindrical, creeping ſtalks; leaves that are per 
fealy round, hollow in the middle, like thoſe of 
| Navel-wort, notched or ſcalloped on the edge: 
much veined, and placed alternately upon long 
ſmooth, cylindrical footſtalks, that are fixed int 
the centre of the inferior ſurface. The floy 
ers are ſmall, of a reddiſh white, and ranged ir 
little undivided umbels, on the fide and at thi 
extremity of pedicles which ifſut from the ang 
formed by the ſtalk and leaves. The anthers art 
ſmall, and of a white colour, as is likewiſe th 
ſummit of the ſtyles. The receptacle of th 
flowers is yellow and fungous. 

* Hydrocotyle, the ſcientific name of this genu 
ſome authors have properly rendered Cotyled 
paluſtris, or Marſh Navel-wort, from the reſe 
blance of its umbilicated leaves to thoſe of co 
mon Navel-wort, the Cotyledon Umbilicas Vent 
of Linnæus, to which, however, it bears n 
other analogy. The word is of Greek origit 
being compounded of vd, water, and ars, 

cavity-the firſt expreſſing the ſolum natale oft 
plant; the other that hollow in the middle « 
the ſuperior ſurface of the leaves which appea 
in both kinds of Navel-wort, though leſs conſp 
cuous in that now under review. The ſeve 


French, German, and Engliſh names abo 
| | enum 


” 
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enumerated allude either to the place of growth, Sanicula. 
the circular roundneſs of the leaves, which, like 
Nummularia, reſemble coin, the umbilicus form- 

ed by the central inſertion of the footſtalk, or to 

the ſuppoſed pernicious quality of the plant, 

which is ſaid to prove fatal to ſheep that feed 

upon it. The name White Rot is employed to 
ditinguiſh the plant in queſtion from another of 

the ſame imagined deſtructive tendency, termed 

Red Rot, the Droſera rotundifolia of Linnæus. 


| SANICULA _ 

(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 202.) 
Common Sanicle. Europeen, 
SANICULA,. SEU DiArENSIA. R. Syn. 

221, 

SANICULA having ſimple radical leaves, and 
all the florets placed cloſe to the ſtalk 
without pedicles (ſeſſiles). Lin. Sp. Pl. 

danicula with ſpherical umbels, and radical 
leaves that are divided into three lobes, of 
which thoſe at the fide are cut each into 
three ſegments. Hall. Hiſt. 

danicle of the ſhops. B. Pin. 

Fr. La Sanicle. Germ. Sanicke/. Ital. 
Sanicola. . 

ferennial, Flowers in May. 

HaBITATION. In woods and hedges ; not 
very common. We found it in the fol- 
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lowing places: in "Charlton Wood, and 
Hanging Wood, near Wookvich; in a wood 
betwixt Chiſſebunſt and Bromley ; in Nor- 
| wood ; in a copſe oppolite Lord Eardley's, 


near Eritb, plentifully ; in a lane leading 


from Plumſtead to Weſt Heath, under the 


hedges; in Shooter's Hill Wood; betwixt 
Graveſend and Chatham, in the hedges and 
coples; in Brockley Wood; in Old Park 
Wood, near Eaſt Wickham ; in the coppices 
betwixt Weſfterham and Cudham, in great 


abundance; on dry banks betwixt Emp- 
ſtead and Wigmore near Bromley, in Kent; 


on a ſhady bank in the road from Effng- 
ham to Great Bookham ; oppolite Mr. Sum 


ner park-gate at Weſt Hor/ley ; on Epping 
_ Foreſt, plentifully; in a meadow on the 


north-eaſt ſide of Hanging Wood, Charlton, 
on a high ground; in Hewitt's Lane, lead- 
ing to Blackdown Hill, near North Chafe!, 
in Suſſex; in coppices about Farnborough; 
and in the woods at Nottebolt, Chevening, 
Cudbam, Down, and Orpington. It was 


perceived by Blackſtone in the woods 


about Harefield, and in the woods at 
Highwood Hill, beyond Hendon, in Mid. 


' dleſex ; and by Warner in the road be- 
| tween Walthamſtow and Lee Bridge. 


Sanicle, 


PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


blackiſh without, white within, to the height of 
ten or twelve inches. The ſtem is erett, angu- 
lar, undivided, reddiſh at the baſe, ſmooth and 
naked. The leaves form a turf at the bottom, 
and are likewiſe ſmooth, almoſt round, of a 


beautiful ſhining green, and ſuſtained on long 


ſootſtalks, that are furrowed above, and have 
ſmall reddiſh ſheaths at the baſe which embrace 
the ſtem. Their diviſions are deſcribed above 
in the Specific Characters. The univerſal umbel 
is generally compoſed of four leſſer umbels (one 
longer than the reſt) and contains ſeveral ſmall 
white flowers, that have no proper footſtalk, but 
form an aggregate at the extremity -of the four 
common pedicles or rays, and are ſucceeded 
each by an oval, ſharp-pointed, rough fruit 
conſiſting of two ſeeds, that are flat on the one 
ids, convex on the other, prickly, and hooked 
like a burr. 

* Sanicle, which till lately poſſeſſed a biber in 
our diſpenſatories, ſtill maintains ſome reputa- 
tion on the Continent, where the herb enters as 
an ingredient into aſtringent ptiſans, potions, 
and apozems. It is likewiſe uſed externally in 
diſcuſſing tumours, for which purpoſe Boerhaave 
recommends an application of the bruiſed leaves 
of Sanicle with wine or vinegar. In ruptures, 
too, inward bruiſes, ſpitting of blood, and 

3C 2 | every 
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Sanicle, ſo termed from its ſanative, vulne- Saniculs. 
' raty quality, riſes from a fibrous root that is 
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 - Heracleum. every kind of hemorrhage, its vulnerary and 
aſtringent qualities have been greatly celebrated. 
The taſte of the leaves is herbaceous, that of the 
root bitter, The plant has no ſmell. An infu. 
ſion of the herb gives to water a tinQure reſem- 
bling tea, which is inſtantly changed into a 
brown or blackiſh hue by the addition of the 
ſalt or vitriol of Steel. 
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HE RACLEUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. 11, p. 2 10.) 
$pbmdylium, Cow Parſnep. 
SPHONDYLIUM. R. Syn. 205, 


HERACLEUM having the diviſions of the 
leaves deeply jagged (pinnatifida). Lin 


N 


— 0 * : 
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3 Sp. Plant. 

Y Sphondylium with hairy, pinnated leaves; 

A the pinnæ or diviſions forming five lobes, 

is Hall. Hiſt. 

i Fr. La Beree, ou fauſſe branc-urſine. ( 
L | Biennial. Flowers in Autumn. | 
® HABITATION. In meadows, under hedges, 

3 4 and in the margins of woods ; very com- 

- mon, 

. Angefiifes Narrow-leaved Cow Parſ nep. 

N nam. This, which is now eſteemed a variety of the 

1 preceding, though ranked by Linnæus a 
8 a diſtinct ſpecies, we found in Chur. 


75 | . þ Lane, 


PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


wood, in which laſt place it grows in 
great abundance. The ſame variety was 


Mr. Doody, in Hertfordſhire, near Tring ; 
by Mr. J. Sherard, in the woods near 
Kingſton, in the way to Gamlinggay, and at 
the town's end, at Settle, in Yorkſhire ; by 
Blackſtone, in ſeveral places near Hare- 
feld; and by Plukenet, near Sr. Giles 
Chalfont, in the mountainous meadows, 
Buckinghamſhire, who entitles 1t Sphondy- 
lium montanum minus anguſhifolium tenuiter 
laciniatum, and Sphondylium hirſutum minus, 
foliis tenuiter lacimatis, ſemine lato. It is 
termed by Ray, after Parkinſon, Sphondy- 
lium majus aliud, laciniatis folits, and by 
Barrelier, Sphondylium vulgare folits acute 
mcſts, 

Cow Parſnep with a purple flower, 

We found this rare variety, not mentioned, 
as far as we can learn, by preceding wri- 


ters, growing in great abundance in a 
held betwixt Mottingham and Chiſleburſt. 


— — ——p — 


—— 


. 
3 


— 


8, 


laped, fleſhy root, that is filled with a yellow 
rid juice, to an height that varies, in conſe- 
2 . quence 


obſerved by Dr. Bowles, in Shropſhire; by 


Cow Parſnep riſes from a white, ſpindle- 
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Lane, Charlton, and in the adj oining Heracleum. 


Flore pur- 
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Heracleum, quence of diverſity of ſituation, from three 0 


+ ed, and hairy. The leaves are very large 
rough and hairy on both ſides, undulated at the 


of twelve or more leſſer umbels, each containins 


tical fruit, that is furrowed in the middle 0 
both ſides, and ſplits into two large, comprell 
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hve, and even fix feet and upwards. The ſtem 
is ere(t, round, knotty, hollow, ſtriated, branch. 


edges, placed alternately except towards the 
top where they often grow oppoſite in pairs 
and form a ſheath at the baſe which embrace, 
the ſtem, The univerſal umbel is very large 
forms a flat ſurface, and is .generally compoſec 


upwards of thirty flowers, ſuſtained on hairy and 
furrowed pedicles. The flowers are white 
heart-ſhaped, and-twice as large in the circum 
ference or ray of the umbel, as in its centre o 
diſk, where they likewiſe exhibit a greater de 
gree of regularity ; the petals in the circumfer 
ence being very irregular ' and unequal. |[ 
place of the proper calyx, which is wanting 
five ſmall denticles are ſometimes ſtationed und: 
the flowers, which are ſucceeded by a flat elli 


ſeeds, with a foliaceous margin. 

* Hercules, the celebrated fabulous hero « 
antiquity, gives name to this genus; and, | 
deed, the Herculean ſize and make of ſome ( 
the plants which compoſe it, though, perhap 
they did not ſuggeſt, ſeem ſufficiently to juſi 


the appellation, The leaves of this ſpecies a 
ſa 


PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


propriety to the Engliſh appellation. Of Sphon- 
(yum, the trivial name, retained from the 
Greek and Latin Botaniſts, we have no etymo- 
ogy but what is fanciful and ludicrous. By 


Urine, on account of the herb and ſeeds being 
ſed in clyſters inſtead of Acanthus mollis, the 
rue Branca Urſina of the ſhops. The whole 
lant has a heavy, difagreeable ſmell, and is 
teemed emollient and anodyne. 


OENANTHE. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 212.) 


ommon Water Drop-wort. 

VENANTHE AQUATICA. R. Syn. 210. 
JNANTHE producing ſhoots or ſuckers, 
nd having the ſtem-leaves pinnated, 
thread-ſhaped, and hollow like a pipe. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 


lobed and flat, thoſe on the ſtem hollow. 
Hall, Hiſt. 

lpendula aquatica of Gerard. 

renal, Flowers in July, 

UBITATION, In ditches, and marſhy 


plentifully 


ſome authors it has been called Falſe Bran 


ſenanthe having the radical leaves corny | 


places : not very common. We found it 
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aid to afford an agreeable food to cows -a Oenanthe. 
circumſtance, which, combined with their re. WW 
ſemblance to thoſe of Wild Parſnep, gives 


Fiftuleſa. 


384 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Oenanthe, plentifully in Ship Lane, near Greenuich, 
— and in the marſhy meadows betwixt Gyeen- 

wich and Moolwich; in a ditch, on the left 
hand of the road leading from Deptford to 
Midway Place; by Greenland Dock, near 
the Acorn; and in the ditches and marſh 
meadows about Blackwall, Plaiſtow, Eaſt 
and Weſt Ham, Upton, and Barking. 
Minor. Leſſer Water Drop-wort. 

This variety, termed by Ray, after Mori 
ſon, Oenanthe aquatica triflora, caulibu 
ſiſtulgſis, and which lels frequently occur 
than the preceding ſort, was found b 
Dr. Plot in the ditches about Medley and 
Binſey Common, and almoſt every when 
about Oxford; and by Blackſtone in th 

I ponds: on Wand/worth Common, near th 
A new church- yard; in Harefeld River, ne: 
the paper-mill plentifully; and in t 
ditches near Ham Abbey, in Eſex. Vic 
Rai Syn. & Black. Spec. 
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Pinginelkides Pimpernel Water Dropwort. 
O ENANTEHE STAPHYLINI FOLIO ALIQU( 

' TENUS ACCEDENS. Rau Syn. 210. 
OtNANTHE having the radical leaves wedg 


ſhaped, and cleſt ; thoſe on the ſtem e 
* | tl 


PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


tire, narrow (linearia) very long, and Ocnanthe. 


deeply furrowed (canaliculata). L. Sp. Pl. 

Oenanthe having the radical leaves doubly 
pinnated, very narrow, and bent back- 
wards. Hall, Hiſt. 

Oenanthe with leaves divided like thoſe of 
Burnet Saxifrage. Pluk. Alm. 

Oenanthe with the leaves of wild parſnep, 
and the ſeeds of Orach. B. Pin. 

Perenmal. Flowers in Auguſt. 

HABITATION. In the ſame ſituations as 
the preceding ſpecies, but occurs much 
leſs frequently. We found it in a ſhady 
lane, near Mortlate, in a ditch; and in 
the moiſt meadows betwixt Sydenham and 
South-end growing with the ſubſequent ſpe- 
cies. It was oblerved by Plukenet in the 
ditches and rivulets about Quapled in Lin- 


colnſhire, not far from Spalding; and by 


Mr. Hill, as quoted by Blackſtone in his 
Specimen, in Bulvan-Fen, Eſſex. 


Hemlock Water Drop-wort. 

OENANTHE ci rA FACIE LOBEL1, X. 
Syn. 210. 

OENANTHE, having all the leaves obtule, 


nearly equal, and cut into many ſegments. 


Lin. Sp. Plant, 
3D Oenanthe 
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Crecatas 
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 Oenanthe. Oenanthe with leaves like thoſe of Cheryl, 
| _—_—_ . . | 
Oenanthe having the appearance of "ay 
lock, and a poiſonous ſaffron-coloured 
juice. J. B. Hit. 
Perenmal. Flowers in June, and matures 
its ſeeds in Auguſt. 
HanirAtion. In ditches, and on the banks 
of rivers: not very common. We found 
it on the banks of the Thames in various 
_ Places, particularly betwixt Greenuich and 
| Wookwich among the reeds, where it is 
produced in great abundance along with 
Apium graveolens, and ſome other aqua- 
tics; in the marſhes about Tunbridge; by 
the ſide of Lewiſham-Rrver, beyond the 
water- works; in the marſhy meadows be- 
. twixt Sauth- end and Sydenham ; in a ditch 
1 | in Norwood, plentifully ; betwixt Loompit- 
A | hill and Lewiſham, on the left-hand in go- 
| ing from New-C79/5, near the bridge; and 
in the 1/e of Dogs, the ditches of which 
are covered with it. It is very common, 
' ſays Wilſon, in ditches about Kenda/ in 
& | Weſtmoreland, where * call it Dead- 
5 tongue. 


Its 


» Lo — — —— 3 3 
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Its tuberous roots, which reſemble thoſe of Oenanthe. 


Common Dropwort, the Spirea Filipendula of 


Linnæus, eſſentially diſtinguiſh this genus from 
the other umbelliferous plants. 

In the firſt ſpecies, the ſtem is round, lightly 
ſtriated, reddiſh; at the baſe, hollow, and riſes 
above the water to the height of eighteen inches 
or two feet. The leaves at the bottom are 
doubly winged ; thoſe next the ſummit of the 
ſtem narrow, pinnated, and hollow like a pipe. 
The rays of the univerſal umbel vary in point of 
number, but are generally three. The flowers 
form a denſe, convex ſurface, and are white 
with a ſlight tincture of purple. The pedicles 
which ſuſtain the umbels in this ſpecies are 
remarkably thick; and the ſtamina are much 
longer than the petals. 

Pimpernel Water Dropwort, ſo termed from 
the reſemblance of its radical leaves to thoſe of 
Burnet Saxifrage, the Pimpinella Saxifraga of 


Linnzus, is a very ſmall plant, ſeldom exceed- 


ing five or fix inches in height, and riſing with 
a ſmooth, angular, furrowed, and branched 
ſtem. The upper leaves are long, narrow, and 
channelled; thoſe next the root being much 


broader and ſawed. The flowers are white, 


ſormed into a very unequal umbel, and have 
each a proper calyx, two of the indentments of 
which are larger than the reſt, Small oval bulbs 
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Ocnanthe. reſembling little turnips, hang from the roots on 


long pedicles, D 

The third ſpecies, termed Crocata from the 
ſaffron-coloured juice with which the root 
abounds, has obtained the Engliſh appellation 
Hemlock Dropwort, from the ſuppoſed reſem. 


blance of its leaves to thoſe of Commom Hem. 


lock, the Conium maculatum of Linnæus. We 
perfectly agree with Mr. Ray, that the name 
Parſley-Dropwort, which has been given by 
ſome authors with leſs propriety to the preced- 
ing ſpecies,} would have been more exactly 
expreſſive of the character of the preſent; az 
both the colour and form of the leaves, and 
indeed the general appearance and habit of the 
plant, have a ſtriking reſemblance of that uſeful 
vegetable. 

Of the poiſonous umbelliferous plants Oenan- 
the crocata ſeems to be the moſt virulent. The 
root, in which the deleterious quality is moſt 
powerfully refident, contains a juice that is at 
firſt milky, and afterwards becomes yellow. It 


has an acrid, unpleaſant taſte, and fœtid ſmell, 


and if admitted into the ſtomach in but a ſmall 
quantity, is inſtantly productive of the mot 
violent effects convulſions, frequent hiccups, 
ineffectual retchings, flux of blood from the 
ears, and other dreadful ſymptoms which gene- 


rally terminate in the death of the ſufferer. 


The 
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able inſtance of the pernicious nature of the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


near Clonmell, in Ireland, meeting with a par- 
"cel of Hemlock Dropwort, and miſtaking 
their roots for thoſe of Water Parſnep, ate a 
„quantity of them. About four or five hours 
" after, going home, the eldeſt, who was almoſt 
of man's ſtature, without the leaſt previous 
* diforder, on a ſudden fell down backwards, 
wand lay ſprawling upon the ground. His 
countenance ſoon turned very ghaſtly, and he 
' foamed at the mouth. Soon after, four more 
were ſeized in the ſame manner; and they all 
died before morning. Of the other three, 
' one became mad, but recovered his ſenſes 


and the third eſcaped without receiving any 
harm—which perhaps might be occaſioned by 
' his ſpeedy running two miles after he ſaw the 


ing a very large draught of milk warm from 
the cow, in the midway.” In ſome melan- 
boly inſtances of the ſame nature related by 
boerhaave, the progreſs of the virus was ſtill 
ore rapid: ſince of four perſons who fell vic- 


; Lowthorp's Phil. Tranſac. abridged, Vol. ii. page 641. 
$5: tims 


plant in queſtion, is extracted from the London 


Eight young lads going a fiſhing to a brook. 


next day. Another loſt his hair and nails; 


' firſt young man fall, together with his drink- 
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The following narrative, containing a remark... Ocnanthe. 


” 
— 
* 
3 C ; 
i 


Caucalis. tims to their ignorance or indiſcretion, one died 


Dauccidet. 
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inſtantly in ſtrong convulitons, and the other 


very ſoon after in the like dreadful manner, 


It ſeems not improbable that the other ſpecie 
of Water Dropwort poſſeſs a fimilar malignancy 
and of the firſt ſpecies, Oenanthe fiſtuloſa, in par 


ticular, Dr. Birch relates in his Hiſtory of iht 


Royal Society, that a dog, which had fed upo 
the roots, died in three days. . 
Johnſon aſſerts, that, either from ignorance 


or a leſs excuſable cauſe, the roots of Ocnanii 


crocata, were, in his time, frequently ſold fo 


thoſe of pœony; and that the women likewil 


who ſupply the apothecaries with phyſical herb 
vended this pernicious root under the name « 
Water Lovage. 

The ſcientific name, Ocnanthe, ts of Gree 
origin, and ſignifies Vine-flower : but what aff 


nity the flowers of the vine have with thoſe 


Water-Dropwort, or why ſuch a name ſhould b 
conferred upon the preſent genus, we acknov 
ledge ourſelves totally unable to conjeRure. 


CAUCALIS. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 205.) 


Fine-leaved baſtard Parſley. 


CAUCALIS TENUIFOLIA -FLOSCULIS SUB 
RUBENTIBUS. R. Syn. 205. 


 Caucaris, having the univerſal umbel co 


poſed of three rays, without an 1nvC 
lucrum 


ba 
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each of which is ſuſtained by an involu- 
cellum of three leaves. Lin. Syſt Nat. 
zucalis with no univerſal involucrum, an 
umbel divided into three parts, and par- 
tial involucra of the ſame number of leaves. 
Hall. Hift. 
ine leaved purple Caucalis of Parkinſon. 
\nnual. Flowers in May and June. 
HaB1TATION. In corn-fields, and on dry 
barren ground : not common. We found 
it, but in no great abundance, among 
corn about Norrhfleer, Graveſend, and Sin- 
glewell; in the meadows near Eritb; and 
in waſte barren ground about Swan/combe 
and Plumſtead. It was obſerved by Mr. 
Ray growing plentifully at Kingſton in 
Cambridgeſhire ; and by Blackſtone amongſt 
the corn on Banſtead- Downs by the ſide 
of the road leading to Dorking, Surry. 
— . — 
OBSERVATION. 
As a remarkable ſimilarity in ſtructure and 


ich is, perhaps, the moſt natural aſſemblage in 
e vegetable kingdom; and the eſſential differ- 
ices of each ſpecies generally forming the Spe- 


lit Character of Linnæus, Haller, Ray, and the 


1 other 


abit pervades the tribe of umbelliferous plants, 
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ucrum; and partial, three-fruited umbels, Cauralis. 


392 


Daucus. Other Botaniſts, whoſe Synonima we tranſlate 


Carota, 


 Davecvs having briſtly ſeeds, and the foot 


occurred in the preceding Synonyma. 


Daucus, with concave involucra; thoſe un 


Caucalis Carota. Hudſ. Fl. Ang. 
Davevs $YLVESTRIS. Pharmacop. Lon 
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we intend, therefore, in future, for the purpoſe 
of avoiding repetitions, and an unneceſſan 
extenſion of the work, ſo far to depart from th 
plan hitherto purſued, as, in our account of th, 
plants which belong to an Order fo ſtridh 
natural as the preſent, to mention only ſuc 
ſtriking diſcriminative characters as have no 


DAUCUS. 
((in. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 206.) 
Wild Carrot, or Bird's Neſt. 
Davcus vur ARIS. R. Syn. 218. 


ſtalks of the leaves ribbed on the under 
ſide. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


der the univerſal umbel being pinnated 
under the partial, narrow, and lance 
ſhaped. Hall. Hiſt. 


Wild Parſnep, or Sraphylinus of the Greeki 
. 6 


& Edinb. | 
Fr. La Carotte. Germ. Mohy-rithe. It 
Carota. 7 | 2 
| Bienni; 
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Biennial. Flowers in the ſummer months. Daucus. 
HaBITATION. In meadows and paſtures, 
and by the road-fide: very common. 

Wild Carrot with a ſhining leaf. folio lucido. 
This rare varie 7 was found by Mr. Thomas 
Williſel on the cliffs betwixt Dover and 

Margate. Vide R. Syn. in loco. 

— IEC | 

From a root that is ſpindle-ſhaped and fibrous, 
proceeds an ere, cylindrical, furrowed, joint- 
ed, and hairy ſtalk, which riſes to the height of 
three or four feet, and is cloathed with finely 
divided leaves, of a beautiful green colour, and 
very long. Both umbels have a great number of 
rays, and conſiſt of flowers that are ſmall, and 
generally white, except in the centre of the 
umbel, where they have ſometimes a purpliſh 
hue, There is no proper calyx. The anthers 
are purple; the fummit of the ſtyles is white. 

*The ſeeds of Wild Carrot poſſeſſing a diu- 
retic quality, are uſed with conſiderable ſucceſs 
in ſtrangury, and in calcular diſeaſes of. the 
kidneys and bladder. They have likewiſe been 
recommended in uterine affe&ions, and in 
cough and pleuriſy. The propriety of the 
name Bird's Neſt, by which this, our only native 
ſpecies, is diſtinguiſhed, we ſufficiently marked 
in the Generical Characters. Vide ſupra, p. 


229, 5 
| 3 E PEUCE- 


394 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 208.) 
one. Hog s fennel, Sulphur- wort, Hare- ſtrong. 
PEUcEDANUM. R. Syn. 206. 
PEucEDANUM having tripartite leaves that 
are five-times ſubdivided—the ſegments 
being narrow like a thread. Liu. H. 
Plant. 
Peucedanum Germanicum. B. Pin. 

* Fr. Le Fenouil de Porc, ou queue de pourceau. 
| Germ. Haar-ſtrang. Ital. Peuceduno, Fi. 
ö nocchio porcino. 

1 : Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATION. In marſhy places on the 
ſea-coaſt : not frequent. We found it at 
Feverſham, by the river- ſide, where Mr. |. 
Sherard likewiſe obſerved it. Ray men. 
tions 1t as growing in the ditches near 
Shoreham, in Sufſex ; on the banks of the 
Thames, in various places; and about 
Walton, a village not far from Harwicb 
in Ee. By Gerard it was found i 
great abundance on the ſouth fide of : 
| wood belonging to Waltham; at the Naze 
in Eſſex, by the highway fide; and at 
 Whitftable, in Kent, in a meadow near the 
fea: by the author of the Feverſham Cata 


logue 
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lague, on the ſea-wall leading from Fe- Peucedanum 


verſham to Thorne, abundantly; and by 

Mr. Humphrey, as quoted by Hudlon, 

about Yarmouth and Clay, 1n Norfolk. 

— 4 — 

Hog's Fennel, ſo termed from the fine divi- 
ſions of the leaves, which, though broader and 
longer, reſemble thoſe of Common Fennel, riſes 
from a large, brown, ſpindle-ſhaped root, to 
which are attached many appendages and fibres, 
to the height of three or four feet and upwards. 
The ſtem is erect, lightly ſtriated, jointed, 
hollow, and branched. The flowers are-ſmall, 
of a yellow colour, and formed into umbels of 
leveral rays, of which the outermoſt are longeſt, 
at the extremity of the ſtem and branches, and 
ſucceeded by a fruit compoſed of two ſeeds, for 
a deſcription of which the reader is referred to 
the generical characters, page 229. 

The root of this plant, which abounds in a 
yellow juice, and has a pitchy ſmell, is ſaid to 
be uſeful in inflammations and other diſorders 
of the breaſt, as likewiſe in obſtructions of the 
Iver and ſpleen. Outwardly, its application 
has been found effectual in hemicrania and other 
kinds of head-ach ariſing from catarrhs. By the 
ancients, too, it was held in conſiderable eſti- 


mation in affections of the brain and merves— 


palſy, epilepſy, lethargy, vertigo, and madneſs. 
The ſcientific name Peucedanum is retained in 
our modern nomenclature from the Greek and 
SY | Latin 
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Peucedanum Latin Botaniſts. It is derived from meuxy, the 


pitch pine, and alludes either to the pitchy 


ſmell of the root that was juſt mentioned, or 


perhaps, to the narrowneſs of the leaves, which 


in that reſpett at leaſt reſemble thoſe of the 


pine and fir tribe of plants, For this laſt rea- 
ſon, probably, the plant in queſtion has likewiſe 
been diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pinaſtellum. 


Meadow Saxifrage; Meadow Sulphur-wort. 
SESELI PRATENSE. Rar Syn. 216. 


PEUcEDAxNux having pinnatifid leaflets, the 


ſegments of which are oppoſite; and an 
univerſal involucrum conſiſting of two 


leaves. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Engliſh Saxifrage with the appearance of 


Meadow Seſeli. Ger. Em. 
Saxifrage of the Engliſh, with leaves like 
thole of Fennel, but broader, a black 
root, white flower, and fennel-ſeed. J. 
B. Hiſt. 
Perennial. Flowers in Autumn. 
HABITATION. In moiſt meadows and pal- 
' tures: not uncommon. We found it in 
the meadows at Mol tingbam, near Elibam; 
in Tunbridge Marſhes; on a bog at Dup- 
ter Hill, near Croydon; in the wet mea- 
dows beyond Eritb, oppoſite to Purflet 


near the new public houſe; in Zaſt Horn. 
den 


if 
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den Church-Yard; and in the meadows Angelica. 
about Empſtead, and thoſe betwixt Brock- * 
ley and Sydenham Common. It was obſerved 

by Warner 1n the fields between Woodford 

and Luxborough - Houſe, Sir Edward Wal- 


pole 8. 
— — 

Meadow Saxifrage, ſometimes termed Seſeli 
mufolia, has a fibrous root that is yellowiſh 
ithout, and white within; an eredt, forked, 
nd jointed ſtalk, that is reddiſh at the baſe, 
rrowed above, and riſes to the height of three 
r four feet; leaves that are ſmooth, triangular, 
a light green colour, and triply pinnated ; 
lowers formed into an umbel of ſeveral branch- 
land unequal rays; and ſeeds that are ſhort, 
rated, and become reddiſh when ripe. The 
overs are ſmall, and of a dirty white, inclining 
) yellow. The petals are regular, ſlightly 
otched, and bent inwards at the apex. There 
no proper calyx. The anthers are of a pale 


low: the ſummit of the ſtyles is blunt and 
kitiſh. 


in 

h ANGELICA. 

2- (Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 211.) 

id Angelica. | Sylueftris 


WGELICA SYLVESTRIS. R. Syn. 208. 
2 ANGELICA 


A r . 9 


vgs 


Sium. - 


Latifolium. 


Angelica having leaves that are egg-ſhape 


the cultivated or garden kind, and is believed 


root, if gathered in ſummer abounds in mi 
In wild Angelica the flowers are perfeti 
white; in the garden kind they pantate 0 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 

ANGELICA With equal leaves that are ſaws; 
and of a form betwixt the elliptical an 
the lance-ſhaped. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


ſawed, and double-winged (duplicat 
pinnata). Hall. Hiſt. 
Larger Meadow Angelica. R. Hife. 
Fr. L' Angelique des pres. Germ. Wi 
Engel-wurtz, 
Perennial. Flowers in Autumn. 
HABITATION. In moiſt woods and me 
dows; and by the fide of rivers, ſtrea 
and ditches; very common. 
— DD CCC 
Wild Angelica bears a great reſemblance 


poſſeſs the ſame virtues, but in a leſs degre 
The ſtem is not ſo fragrant and grateful ; a 
the taſte is weaker, and leſs aromatic. I 


yellowiſh tincture. 


 SIUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 211.) 
Broad-leaved Water-Parſnep. 


Stun LATIFOLIUM FOL11S VARIIS. 


5 211. 
* 81 
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uM having pinnated or winged leaves, Siom. 
and umbels that terminate the ſtem and POOR 
branches. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
um with pinnated leaves that are ſharply 
indented, and erect umbels. Hall. Hf. 
ium having umbels that terminate the ſtem, 
and winged leaves, the diviſions of which 
are ſawed, and of a form betwixt the 
oblong and the lance-ſhaped. Hudſon 
Fl. Angl. 
um of Dioſcorides. 
crenmial, Flowers in Autumn. 
aBITATION, In marſhy fituations, and 
by the ſide of rivers : not very common. 
We found it in great abundance in the 
ditches about Lewiſham, Ruſby Green, 
and Deptford; near Greenland Dock ; be- 
twixt Deptford and Rotherhithe ; by the 
nyer-hide at Twickenham ; about Epſom ; 
and betwixt Dulwich and Clapham, in the 
ditches, plentifully. It was obſerved by 
Blackſtone in ſeveral parts of Harefie/d 
River ; by Merret, in the ditches by Read- 
ing, and in the river Cam, near Cambridge; 
and by Warner, on the fide of the river 
Rhodon, near Woodford, in Eſſex. 


Common 
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An — Common MET or r narrow-leaved Wate 
Parſnep. | 
SIUM, SEU APIUM PALUSTRE FOLI11S 03 
LONG1S. R. Syn. 211. 
SIUM having an univerſal involucrum that | 
deeply jagged (pinnatifidum), pinnate 
or winged leaves, and lateral umbels ſu 
tained on ſhort pedicles. Lin. Sp. Plant 
True Sium of Matthiolus. 
Sium having pinnated leaves, the pinnæ 0 
_ diviſions of which are heart-ſhaped, lobet 
and unequally ſawed ; and umbels whicl 
both terminate the branches, and ſtand 
oppoſite to the leaves on foottalk 
Hudſon Fl. Angl. 
Ere& Sium with ſawed leaves. Doody | 
ERaii Syn. 
Greater narrow: leaved Sium of Gerard. 
Perennial. Flowers in Autumn. 
HABITATION. In rivulets and ditches. | 
occurs much oftener than the precedin 
ſpecies, with which, as well as the ſubſe 
quent, it is ſometimes found interminglec 


4 > — TO 4 _ 
* A 


 Ndſun. Creeping Water Parſnep. | 
Sion UMBELLATUM REPENS, R. Sj 
| 211. | 

| S6 
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Suu with pinnated leaves, and lateral 
umbels that have no footſtalks. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 

procumbent Water Sium, that flowers at 
the wings. Mori. Hiſt. 

Suu. Pharmacop. Lond. 

perennial. Flowers in autumn. 


HABITATION. In ditches and rivulets— 


very Common. 
— — <<< 


To the ſeveral marks of diſcrimination above 


enumerated, it is proper to add, that the firſt 
ſpecies of Sium is much larger, being four or five 
feet high; whilſt the others ſeldom attain above 
half that ſize, and the ſtem of the laſt ſpecies, 
in particular, by reaſon of its procumbency, is 
ſometimes found exceedingly ſhort. The lower 
leaves too in Great Water Parſnep, which are 
immerſed in the water, are finely divided, and 
quite unlike thoſe on the ſtem—a circumſtance 
it poſſeſſes in common with many other aquatics, 
particularly Ranunculus aguatilis, Siſon inundatum, 
Sdagittaria, and the broad - leaved Pondweed. 
The flowers in all the ſpecies are white. 
The leaves and herb of Creeping Water 
Parſnep are uſed externally in ſcrophulous tu- 
mours of the breaſts ; and it ſeems highly proba- 


ble that the ſame quality is poſſeſſed by the other 


ſpecies. In ſome countries, the young leaves 
8 F enter 
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FXgopodium. enter as an ingredient into ſallad, being eſteem. 


ed grateful to the ſtomach, and uſeful in promot. 
ing urine, and diſſolving the ſtone. To cattle 


which feed upon the larger water Parſnep, it is 


Podagraria. 


ſaid to prove fatal, producing delirium and other 
dreadful ſymptoms which terminate in death, 
The leaves of the third ſpecies are frequently 
miſtaken by the vulgar for water-creſs, and uſed 


in its ſtead. 


AE GOPODIUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ul. p. 217.) 
Herb Gerard, Gout-weed, or Aſh-weed. 


ANGELICA SYLVESTRIS MINOR SEU ER- 
RATICA. R. Syn. 208. 
Z£60P0DIUM,in Sk the upper dann leave 


grow three together (ternata). Lin. S.. 
Plant. 
Fr. La petite Angelique ſauvage. Germ, 


Kleine wilde angelick. Ital. Angelica minor 


ſalvatico. 
Perennial. Flowers in the ſummer-months 
HABITATION. Under hedges, among rub 
biſh, and in gardens, where, diffuſing itſe 
by the roots, it frequently proves a ver 
troubleſome weed. We obſerved it grov 
ing in great abundance on the ſides of thi 


| ditches at Sr. Helena gardens near Rother 
2 Vibe 
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bithe; in the hedges about Low- Layton; Ægopodium. 
by the Thames above Richmond-Bridge on 
the Surry ſide; in a meadow behind Eltham- 
Church; in Carlifle- Lane near Weſtminſter- 
Bridge turnpike; by the ditches on the 
| left hand in going from the Brick/ayers- 
| Arms public-houſe to the Grange-Road, 
| Bermondſey ; in Batterſea-Fields ; under a 
wall near Hampſtead; in Perworth-Park, 


Suſſex; about Deptford; near Greenland- 
Dock, and in Charlton-Wood. 
| —— — 
Herb Gerard, in its general habit and appear- 
. Wh ance has a great reſemblance to Wild Angelica, 
but is conſiderably leſs. The leaves, too, which, 
in the latter, are double-winged (bipinnata) are, in 
b. me former, on the lower part of the ſtalk double- 
three-leaved (biternata) : thoſe at the extremity 
n of the ſtem being ſimply trifoliate (ternata). An- 
gelica, likewiſe, has its umbels furniſhed both with 
anuniverſal and partial involucrum; Herb-Gerard 
2 has neither. We may farther remark, that the 
i foliola, or ſimple leaves, of which each com- 
: pound leaf is conſtituted, are, in the lower part 
of the plant in queſtion, placed cloſe to the ſtalk; 
whilſt, towards the top, they are connetted t to it 
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Anethum. 


F. nic ulum. 


of this plant bruiſed and laid ** the part 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
foot, alludes to the figure of the leaves, as does 
Podagraria, or Goutweed, the trivial appellation, 


to the relief which has ſometimes been afforded 
to gouty patients by an application of the roots 


affected. 


ANETHUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 216.) 


Common Fennel or Finckle. 
FOENICULUM. R. Syn. 217. 
Anethum with an elliptical fruit Lin. H.. 
Plant, 
g. FOENICULUM DULCE. Pharmacop. Lond. 
& Edinb. 
Fr. Le Fenouil commun. Germ. Fenchel 
Biennial. Flowers in Auguſt. 
HABITATION. In a chalky ſoil, whether 
on the coaſt, or at a diſtance from it. We 
found it plentifully on the cliffs, and in 
the chalk- pits about Greenhithe, Northfleet, 
and Graveſend; at Margate ; by a pit at 
the entrance of Dartford; in a farm-yard 
betwixt Dartford and Wilmington ; near 
ſome pales, in the road from Greenhithe 
to Northflcet, oppoſite the marſhes ; about 
Foot's-Cray plentifully; 1 in ſand-pits about 
Wigmore ; 
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in a lane betwixt Kew and Morrlabe; in 
Shooter Y- Hill Nod; near the copperas 
works, Deptford- Creek; on Counter-Hill, 
New-Croſs ; in Eaſt Tilbury Church-Yard, 
and betwixt Grays and Purfleet. 


— . — 
* Fennel is well known by its dark-green 
Yeaves divided into long capillary ſegments ; its 
ellow umbelliferous flowers, and the ſeeds 
hich are ſmall, oblong, and ſtreaked, The 
alks are of the height of a man, numerous, 
traight, cylindrical, channelled, knotty, and 
hining. The root is ſpindle-ſhaped, cylindri- 
il, and almoſt white. The leaves, as in all 
he plants of this natural order, are placed 
ernately, . The whole plant, particularly the 
vot, has an acrid, aromatic and penetrating 
ite, Of ſweet fennel, a variety of that now 
ſcribed, the ſeeds are uſed in medicine, and 
leemed carminative and diuretic. The herb, 
viled in broth, has been ſometimes adminiſter- 
L with ſucceſs in diminiſhing obeſity. In Italy 
id Sicily, where the climate procures it a much 
rater degree of ſweetneſs than in France or 
ngland, the young plants and roots of culti- 


reparation of boiling, and reckoned exceed- 
tsly palatable with ſalt and bread. 


, 


The 


Wigmore ; betwixt C roydon and C. arfhalton - Anethum. 


ated fennel are frequently eaten without any 
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Bunium. The names fennel and finckle « are. only Fœni. 
culum with an Engliſh termination. 


BUNIUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 206.) 
Bulbecaftonm Earth-nut or Kipper-nut ; Hawk-nut ; Pig. 
nut. 
Bol BOC ASTA NUM. R. Syn. 209. 
Buxiuu. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Leſſer Bunium having uniform leaves, ſtyles 
that are turned backwards and fall off with 
the flowers, and a fruit that is almoſt cy- 
lindrical but thicker at the apex. Gouan 
Ob. Bot. | 
Greater and Leſſer Bulbocaſtanum. Ger 
Emend. 
Fr. La Terre Noix. Ger. Erd-nuſs. 
Perennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATION. In meadows and paſtures 
in a gravelly ſoil ; likewiſe on heaths, and 
in woods: very common. 
— — ͤ— 
From a round, fleſhy, eſculent bulb that | 
| brown without, and white within, riſes a ſmooth 
ſlender, ſtriated, forked and jointed ſtalk to thi 
height of ten or twelve inches. The leaves art 
ſmooth, of a light green colour, and finely d 
vided : thoſe at the bottom, however, are dou 


bly-winged (bipinnata) and ſupported on foo! 
| ſtalks} 
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| 


vinnated, and placed cloſe to the ſtalk. The 
lowers are white, form anumbel compoſed of ſeve- 
al rays, and are ſucceeded each by an elliptical 
ruit, that is ſmooth and longitudinally ſtriated. 
„ere is no proper calyx. The anthers are 
hite, as is likewiſe the ſummit of the ſtyles. 
The generical name Bunium retained from 
Dioſcorides, and derived from Bs, a hill, is, 
ih little propriety, conferred upon the plant 
nder review, which is by no means the peculiar 
roduttion of hills and mountainous paſtures. 
If the form and eſculent quality of the roots, 
he appellations Earth-nut and Bulbocaſtanum, 
or Cheſnut-bulb, are ſufficiently expreſſive; as 
;pig-nut of the circumſtance of their being pe- 
uliarly acceptable to ſwine. Of the other ver- 
acular names, we have no fatisfattory etymo- 
0g. 
Earth-nut, when peeled, and boiled in broth 
hat is moderately ſeaſoned, is ſaid to afford a 
ery agreeable nouriſhment, and even to poſſeſs 
onſiderable aphrodiſiac powers. In ſpitting of 
good, and bloody urine, it has likewiſe been 
mployed, in conjunction with other remedies, 
ith remarkable ſucceſs. 


ATHAMANTA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 207.) 


4 


— 
nc 


ot 
APIUM 


talks; whilſt towards the ſummit they are ſimply Athamanta. 


Mountain Stone-Parſley; Mountain Spignel. Oele. 
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Athamanta, Ap1UM PETR £UM, SEU MONTANUM 41 


ATHAMANTA with divaricated leaflets. Li 


Oreoſelinum of Cluſius. 
Daucus Selinoides of Cordus. 


HABITATION. In dry mountainous pal 


root abounding with a milky ſubſtance, to t! 


more furrowed than in moſt of the umbellitc 


and ſomewhat rough to the touch. The unive 
ſal umbel is large, beautiful and convex, co 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


BUM. R. Syn. 219. 


Op. Plant, 
Mountam Parſley with a larger leaf. 


Pin. 
Mountain Carrot, with leaves like thoſe 6 


Burnet Saxifrage. Pluk. 


3 
I 


Perennial. Flowers in autumn. 


tures : not common. We found it in th 
neighbourhood of Guildford in Surry, an 
on Blacidoton- hill, Suſſex. It was oblerve 
by Mr. Ray on Gogmagog-hills in Cambridgi 
ſhire; and Mr. Hudſon mentions it : 
growing betwixt Srony-Stratford, and S 
Albans. 
| ——— — — 
This ſpecies of Spignel riſes from a yellovi 


height of three or four feet. The ſtem is mud 


ous tribe of plants, and is cloathed with leav 
that are triply pinnated, of a light green colou 


pol 
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noſed of about twenty rays ; the partial ĩs divided Siſon. 


into a ſtill greater number. The flowers are 


ſmall, white, and regular, conſiſt of five petals, 
each ſlightly divided into two lobes, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by two ſtriated, hairy ſeeds that are red- 
diſh at the top. 

A region of ancient Epirus, and not a city 
of Theſſaly, as Linnæus affirms, gives name to 
this genus. With the trivial appellation, oreoſe- 
lnum, the Engliſh Mountain Parſley exactly cor-- 
reſponds, The plant 1 88 n and 
aromatic powers. 


SIS ON. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 212.) 


Baſtard Stone Parſley ; Field Honewort. Au 

Suu AROMATICUM, SISON OFFICINA- 
RUM. R. Syn. 211. 

$150N having ere& umbels, and W 
leaves. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

diſon or Amomum of the ſhops. J. B. 

Common Siſon or German — Park, 

Macedonian Parſley of Fuchfius. ; 

Fr. Le Siſon. Germ. S. ion, Ital. Amomo. 

HaziTATION. In woods, and under moiſt 
hedges : not unfrequent. It grows abun- 
dantly about Deptford, Lecoiſbum, and 
Eltham ; in the lanes leading from Loom- 
pit hall to Brockley ; and in the neighbour- 

3G | hood 
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Segen. Corn parſley, or Corn honewort. 


E: - \Jundaun Water Honewort ; Leaſt Water-Parſoep. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


hood of Sutton, Orpington, Dartford and 
Darn. 


Stun ARVENSE, SIVE SEGETUM. R. Syn, 
211. 
Sisox with pinnated TOW ak drooping 
umbels. Ln. Sp. Plant. 
Sium-leaved Parſley. Ger. En. 
Annual. Flowers in Auguſt. 
HABITATIONV. Among corn, and under 
hedges, in a moiſt foil : not uncommon, 
though much leſs frequent than the pre- 
ceding ſpecies. We found it in the lanes 
leading to Brock/ey ; in Crawley's-Walk, 
and in the hedges betwixt Greenwich and 
Wookeich. It was obſerved by Blackſtone 
in 1740, in a field near Northfleet, Kent, 
plentifully ; and in 1744, in a brickfield 
adjoining to Tyburn Turnpike. It grows 


likewiſe, but ſparingly, by the road's [ide 
near Eaton. 


SIUM PUSILLUM FOLIIS VARIIS. 
212. 
Creeping Siſon with bild umbels. 
Plant. ; 
Sium having leaves of various forts; thoſe 
which are immerſed in the water (inun- 
L 8 dau 


R. Syn. 


Vn. Sp. 


PENTANDRIA D DIGYNIA: 


data) reſembling hairs; the reſt being 
broader, and pinnated, Sauvage & Rayen. 
Sum with radical leaves that are capillary 


being pinnated, with a terminating pinna 


divided into three lobes. Hall. Hip. 


Merret Pinax. 
Leaſt Water-Parſnep with lower leaves re- 
ſembling thoſe af Giant Fennel. Moriſon. 


nip 
Dwarf Water-Parſnep having leaves like 
thoſe of fennel below, and lobed above. 
Ibid. 
\nnual. Flowers in May. 
HABITATION. In ditches, ponds, rivers, 
= marſhy places: not very frequent. 
e found it betwixt Romford and Dagen- 
hes in a pool; by Caverſham-Bridge, plen- 
tfully ; on Clapham and Wandfeoorth-Com- 
non; in the marſhes about Newbery in 


parts of the New-Rrver; likewiſe in a bog- 
y meadow betwixt Kingſbury and Harrow. 
| lt was obſerved by Merret at Purbright in 
1 Surry, and on Putney-Common in ſtandin 8 
pits by the road - ſide; by the editor of the 
turd edition of Ray's Hula on Houn- 


36 2 flows 


and minutely divided; thoſe on the ſtem 


Spring Water-Parſnep with fennel leaves. 


Berkſhire ; in the river Cray, and in ſeveral 


411 


: . TY 
Siſon. 


412 © INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Fimpinella.  fow-Heath towards Hampton; by Black. 

= ſtone, in the boggy places on Hare feli. 

Common, plentifully ; and by Hudſon, be. 
twixt Newington and Hornſey, 


 ' PIMPINELLA./ 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 217.) 
Mejor. Great Burnet Saxifrage ; or Greater Pimpi 
"Nell, . * 
PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA MAJOR. R. Syn 
213. - 
P!MPINELLA With pinnated | leaves; the lea 
lets elliptical, and the odd one divide 
into three lobes. Hud/. Fl. Ang. 
Large Pimpinella, having all the leatlet 
lobed; the odd or terminating leaflet ha 
ing three diviſions. Lin. Mane. II. 


Larger Saxifrage Pimpinell, with a whi 
umbel. B. Pin. 

Goat's Parſley having pinnated leaves, 2 

ſawed, lance-ſhaped leaflets. Hall. Hi 

Perennial. Flowers in autumn, 

HABITATION. In woods, and under hedgt 

__ chiefly ina chalky ſoil: not very frequet 

We foupd it growing along with the ſ 

' ſequent ſpecies, plentifully, in a chalk- 


near Clandon-Place, in Surry ; in Petus 
Pa 


( 
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Park, the ſeat of the Right Honourable Pimpinella. 
the Earl of Egremont ; near Lord Perre's "Ya 
at Brentwood in Eſſex; in the park of 
Roebuck, Eſq. at Greenhithe ; by the g iſt 
mile- ſtone on the Canterbury-Road ; on 
Hampſtead- Heath ; at Leads, near Claremont 
in Surry; and about Guildford and Godal- 
ming in the ſame county in great abund- 
ance. It 1s found, ſays Ray, in the woods 
of Bedfordſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Kent, and 
other parts of England. By Watſon, as 
quoted by Blackſtone, it was obſerved in 
a hedge by the ſide of the road between 
Wimbledon and Martin. | 
Great Burnet Saxifrage with divided leaves. foliisdiſſeQis 
This variety was obſerved under the hedges 
every- where near Maidſtone in Kent by Mr. 
J. Sherard in company with Mr. Rand. 


Leſſer Burnet Saxifrage, or Leſſer Pimpinell. Mir. 

PIMPINELLA SAXIFRAGA MINOR, FOLIIS - 
SANGUISORB&E. R. Syn. 213. 

PIMPINELLA having pinnated leaves, that 
are roundiſh near the bottom, and narrow 
(linearia) towards the ſummit of the ſtalk. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Goat's parſley, having pinnated leaves, and 
elliptical leaflets, - Ha/l. Hiſt. 


Perennial. 
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INDIGE NOUS n 


— Perennial. Flowers in autumn. 
HABITATION. In dry and mountainous 


paſtures, on a gravelly ſoil ; likewiſe un. 
der hedges, and in church-yards : not very 
common, but occurs much more frequent. 
ly than the preceding ſpecies. We found 
it at Nortb- end, near Hampſtead, on a bank; 
in a field behind Morden-College, Blackheath, 
plentifully; in the meadows about Grave/- 


end, Northfleet, and Greenhithe ; in the ſand- 
pits at Charlton; in a chalk-pit oppoſite 


Clangon-Place ; about Godalnug in Surry, 
and Tillington in Suſſex, in great abund- 
ance; in the meadows betwixt Dukuich 
and Clapbam; and in the church- yards of 


Beckenham, Singlewell, North Cray, and 


Caſton in Kent ; of Upminſter, and Horn- 
Church in Effex ; and of Tillington and 
Lurgeſhall in Sufſex. 


Gais digetlie Small Burnet Saxifrage with divided leaves. 
This variety, which grows in ſimilar fitua- 


tions as the preceding ſort, and often in- 
termixed with it, is diſtinguiſhable only 
by the minute diviſions of the leaves. 


Blackſtone obſerved it abundantly in the 


meadows about Highgate and Hampſtead, 


Betwixt 


PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


Betwixt the two ſpecies of Burnet-Saxifrage 
juſt characterized, there is ſo great a reſemblance, 
that, if we except the difference in point of fize, 
which is conſiderable, it requires the minuteſt 
attention to the preceding Synonyma to be able 
to diſtinguiſh them. In both, the root is ſpin- 
de-ſhaped, fibrous, and of a yellowiſh hue: the 
ſem is ſmooth, cylindrical, jointed, and forked; 
but, whilſt it riſes in the former to the height 
of three feet and upwards, in the latter it attains 
not above half that height, The flowers are 
unequal, heart-ſhaped, and white, which. is the 
prevailing colour in this natural order, form an 
unbel compoſed of many rays, and are ſucceeded 
by a fruit conſiſting of two oblong, bunched, and 
lriated ſeeds. f Sy 

*Great Burnet Saxifrage formerly obtained a 
place in the Edinburgh and ſome foreign diſpen- 
tories by the name of Pimpinella, and was eſ- 
temed to poſſeſs confiderable efficacy, in cough, 
lthma, and peripneumony; and in removing 
nenſtrual ſuppreſſions, and obſtructions of the BJ 
ver, kidneys and lungs. In ſome ſpecies, too, b 

of Angina, as likewiſe in the gravel, ſtrangury, 42 
tone, crudities of the ſtomach, cholic, and lues, 9 
t has ſometimes been uſed with great ſucceſs. 1 
Literally, it is-ſaid to give eaſe in the tooth- 44 

ich, and to act as a detergent in expelling ſpots, *Y 
Imples and freckles from the face and arms. It 
vin the root, which is extremely acrid, that theſe 
Various 
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Bupleurum. various qualities were ſuppoſed to reſide. The 


of Bipennula, and, in that caſe, bears a manifelt 


Retwndifiliom Thorow-wax ; Hare's Ear. 
BUPLEURUM PERFOLIATUM ROTUNDIFC 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


whole plant affords an excellent nouriſhment fo 
cattle. 179 

Oss. The generical name Pimpinella, under 
which appellation were formerly comprehended 
the two different kinds of Burnet (the Poteriun 
and Sanguiſorba of Linnæus, the Sanguiſorba ming 
and major of Ray, the Pimpinella polyſtemon anc 
tetraſtemon of Haller), ſeems to be a corruption 


alluſion to the pinnated or winged figure of the 
leaves. To the trivial name ſaxifraga, which 
though formerly beſtowed on both ſpecies, is no 
generally confined to the ſecond, the native ſo 
of the plants, a ſtony gravelly ſituation, give 
peculiar propriety. 


B UPLEURUM. 
(Lu. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 20g.) 


LIUM ANNUUM. R. Syn. 221. 
BueLEURUM having no univerſal involu 
_crum, and with leaves that are perforate( 
by the ſtalk. Lin. Sp. Plant, 
Bupleurum having leaves that embrace t 
ſtalk, and of a form betwixt the elliptic: 
and the lance4haped; and a ſtem that 
very much branched, each pair ſtanding: 
.- ng 


thi 
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right angles with thoſe above and below Bupleurum. 
(brachiatus). Hall. Hiſt. — 

Perfoliata vulgaris. Ger. & Park. 

Fr. La Perce-Feuille, ou Oreille de Litvre. 
Germ. Bruchwurz. Ital. Marabuto. 

Annual. Flowers in July. 

HABITATION. In corn-fields, and ſome- 
times in meadows, on a dry ſandy ſoil: 
not frequent. We obſerved it among corn 
betwixt Cobham-ſtreet in Kent and Single- 
well, and betwixt Singlewell and Grave/- 
end; in the corn- fields about Shorn; in 
the meadows about Crayford, Dartford, 
Sutton, and Wilmington, in great abund- 
ance ; near Southfleet ; in the meadows 
betwixt Farningham and Eynsford ; plenti- 
fully among the corn betwixt Farningbam 
and Horton, and betwixt the laſt mention- 
ed place and King /down; and in a field 
cloſe to the road-ſide between Stone and 
Greenhithe, where Blackſtone likewiſe per- 
ceived it. It was found too by this gen- 
tleman growing abundantly in the corn- 
helds about Leatherhead and Epſom. 


—— — — — 


6 | 
Thorow-wax, or Thorow-leaf, ſo named from 


ite perforation of the leaves by the ſtalk, has a 
3 H white, 
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Bupleurum. 


T ennlſimun. 


of Bus, an Ox, and D Or TMEvgov, the rib, breaſt 
or ſide, was conferred on this genus from an 


as feed on them. The name occurs in Pliny, 


BurLEURUM having ſimple alternate um 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


white, unbranched, fibrous root; a round, ho]. 
low, ſlender, jointed, furrowed, ſmooth, and 
branched ſtem, which riſes to the height of a 
foot or eighteen inches; leaves that are ſimple 
and perfectly entire, of a glaucous or bluiſh co. 
lour, terminate in a ſharp point, and are pierced 
by the ſtalk nearly in the middle; ſmall yelloy 
flowers colletted in an umbel of four or five rays 
and ſucceeded by a roundiſh fruit, conſiſting of 
two oblong blackiſh ſeeds that are flattened on 
one fide, convex and furrowed on the other. 
The leaves acquire a larger ſhare of rotundity, 
as they aſcend the ſtalk. 

* This plant is vulnerary and aſtringent, and 
in umbilical ruptures has been uſed externally in 
the form of a plaiſter with conſiderable ſucceſs, 

The ſcientific name Bupleurum, compounded 


opinion entertained by the vulgar that the plants 
which compoſe it burſt the bellies of ſuch cattle 


and 1s retained in our modern nomenclature 
from that celebrated botaniſt, The form of the 
leaves ſuggeſted the appellations Hare's Ear and 


l' Oreille de Lievre. 


Leaſt Thorow-wax or Hare's New: 
BUPLEURUM MINIMUM. K. Syn. 221. 


bels generally containing three flowers 
2 each 
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each, with a five-leaved involucrum. Lin. Bupleurum. 
Sp. Plant. „ 
Bupleurum having a very branched ſtem, 
lateral umbels containing few flowers, and 
lance-ſhaped five-leaved involucra, with 
very long footſtalks. Hall. Hit. 
Bupleurum with'a very narrow leaf. B. 
Pin. | 
Annual. Flowers in July and Auguſt. 
WH HazirariON. In meadows and paſtures, 
| eſpecially in the neighbourhood of the : 
ſea: uncommon. We found it, but in 
no great abundance, in a meadow near Go- 
dalming in Surry ; betwixt E/tham and Sid- 
cup in Kent; and in the marſhy meadows 
about Grays, Purfleet, and Weſt Thurrock 
in Eſſex. It was obſerved by Ray near 
Fll:fley in the road from Cambridge to St. 
Neots ; on a bank by the northern road a 
little beyond Huntingdon ; at Malden in 
Eſſex, in the marſhes by the river's fide 
plentifully ; and at Haſtings in Suſſex, be- 
ſide the little brook that runs by the caſtle 
and elſewhere : by Mr. I. Sherard near Pez: 
on the ſea- ſhore, and by the ferry in the Ve 
of Thanet ; by Merret, at Paddington beyond 
the bridge in the way to Harrowupon the Hill, 
whence it is now probably extirpated; by 
3H 2 Mr. 


P ecken. 


tinguiſhed from the preceding, to which, in 


Annual. Flowers in ſummer. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
Mr. Hill, on the way- ſide near Thorndor in 
Eſſex; and by Mr. H. Scott, about Holk. 
ham in Norfolk. 
By the narrowneſs of the leaves, and minute. 

neſs of the plant, this ſpecies is principally dil. 


— * 0 — 8 


other reſpetts, it bears a great * 


SAN DI xX. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 213.) 


Shepherd's Needle; Venus s Comb; Corn 

Cicely. 

SCANDIX SEMINE ROSTRATO VULGARIS. 
R. Syn. 2 

SCANDIX having {ſmooth ſeeds with a very 
long beak. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Myrrhis with ſeeds that are furniſhed with 

a very long horn. Hall. Hift. 

Fr. Le Peigne de Venus, ou Aiguille. Germ: 
Nadel- Kerbel, Venus-ftrabl, V enus-ham. Ital- 
Cardo ſalvatico. 


HaBiTATION. Among corn: common. 
—— 
From other umbelliferous plants, Scandix 
petlen is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed by the long 
beaks with which the ſeeds are terminated, re- 


ſembling the proceſs or bill of the- Geranium 
| tribe. 
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tribe. To the ſame circumſtance the trivial and Scandix. 
other names, French, Engliſh, and German, 
above enumerated, manifeſtly allude : the fruit, 
individually, having the appearance of a needle; 
collectively, of a comb. Of the generical name, 
gcandix, retained from Dioſcorides, we have no 
ſatisfactory etymology. | 

Shepherd's Needle is a very ſmall plant, ſeldom: 
exceeding a few inches in height, with a ſlender, 
ſpindle-ſhaped root, a round, downy, branched, 
and ſlightly furrowed ſtalk that is reddiſh at the 
baſe, triply-pinnated leaves, ſmall white flowers 
formed into an umbel of two or three rays, 
and ſeeds that terminate in a beak two inches 
long, and are flat on one fide, convex and fur- 
wwed on the other. . 

The taſte of the plant, though acrid, poſſeſſes 
: conſiderable degree of ſweetneſs. It is eſteem-. 
ed diuretic and vulnerary, but little uſed in 
nedicine. 


mall Hemlock-Chervil with rough ſeeds; 4utrifw, 
rough Cicely. | 
MYRRHIS SYLVESTRIS SEMINIBUS AS PER 
IS. R. Syn. 220. | 
CANDIX having a ſmooth ſtem, uniform 
lowers, and ſeeds that are elliptical and 
bnſtly (hiſpida). Lin. Sp. Plant. 
ucalis having triply-pinnated leaves, which 
encompaſs the ſtem with a ſheath that is 
loft as wool; and beaked ſeeds. Hall. Hit. 
Annual. 
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Scandix. Annual. Flowers in April and May. 


genus Caucalis, to which it bears a much great- 
er affinity. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


HABITATION. Under hedges; among rub. 
biſh; and on the banks of ditches : very 


common, 
— — — 
The leaves of this ſpecies of Scandix greatly 
reſemble thoſe of Hemlock, but are ſoft and 
paler. The ſtem is very ſmooth and tender, of 
a light green, ſlightly ſtreaked, and riſes to the 
height of a foot or eighteen inches. The flow. 
ers are white, very ſmall, form an umbel com- 
poſed of four or five ſhort rays placed conſider- 
ably apart, and ſucceeded each by a fruit con- 
fiſting of two ſmall, ſhort, elliptical, rough, and 
hairy ſeeds, that blacken when ripe. 
The difference in point of form betwixt the 
ſeeds of the preſent ſpecies, and thoſe of the 
preceding ſort, is ſo very conſiderable, that we 
think Haller and Scopoli fully juſtified in diſ- 
Joining them, and tran Sferring the latter to the 


Oss. The trivial name Anthriſcus beſtowed 
by Linnæus on this ſpecies, is a derivative from 
eaves, a flower, but conveys no peculiar or ap 
propriated character. Awenoza, ſometimes writ 
ten avbpuoxz, has the ſame ſignification. To 
ſpecies of Tordylium Linnæus has likewiſe an 
nexed this epithet. 


CHARO 
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CH EZROPHYLLUM. 

(Lin. Syſt. Nat: tom. ii. p. 214.) 
Wild Chervil; Cicely; or Cow-weed. 
CicurARIA VULGARIS, R. Syn. 207. 
CH EROPHYLLUM having a ſmooth ſtriated 


ſtem, that is ſomewhat inflated at the 
joints. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Wild perennial Chervil with a hemlock leaf. 


Raii Hiſt. 

Chervil having leaves that are triply-pinnat- 
ed, ſmooth, ſharply indented, and have 
hairy ribs. Hall Hiſt. 

Wild Myrrh with ſmooth ſeeds. B. Pin. 

fr. Le Cerfeuil ſauvage. Germ. Milder koer- 
bel. kraut. Ital. Cerfoglio ſalvatico. 

ferennial. Flowers in April and May. 

HABITATION. Under hedges and trees, 
and in cultivated fields and orchards : very 
frequent. 

— > X — 


Cow-weed riſes from a ſpindle-ſhaped root to 
he height of two or three feet. The ſtem is 
trect, ſmooth, hollow, ſtreaked and branched, 
vith ſmall ſwellings at the joints. The leaves 
reſemble thoſe of Hemlock, but are broader. 
The flowers are white, form an umb el compoſed 


K many rays, and are ſucceeded by an oval 
| fruit 
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Cherophyl- fruit that ſplits into two long, fleek, pointed 


lum. 


Temulum. 


of the ſhops, has occaſioned the innoxious qua- 


rophyllum, or pleaſant leaf, the generical appel. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


ſeeds, which are convex on one fide, flat on the 
other, and blacken when ripe. 
Its affinity to Common Hemlock, the Cicuia 


lity of this plant to be. called in queſtion, and 
likewiſe obtained it the name of Cicutaria. Che. 


lation, which occurs in Pliny and Columella, i; 
of Greek origin, and alludes either to the beau. 
tiful green colour of the leaves, or to an exhila 
rating quality which ſome have ſuppoſed them 
to poſſeſs. Chervil and Cerefolium are only the 
Greek Cherophyllum with Engliſh and Latin ter 
minations. The whole plant has a heavy, diſ 
agreeable ſmell, and is bitter, and ſomewha 
acrid to the taſte. It dyes green, and ha 
ſometimes been employed in ſtopping the pro 
greſs of a gangrene. 


Rough Chervil. 

CEREFOLIUM SYLVESTRE, R. Syn. 207. 
CH AROPHYLLUM having a rough a 
with large ſwellings at the joints; 

drooping umbels. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Myrrhis having hairy leaves, the ſegment 
of which are blunt, and a 1 ſten 
Hall. Hiſt. 


Annual. Flowers in July. 
| Has 
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WH HaprATiON: By the way-ſide, and un- Paſtinaca, 

| der hedges : very common. ; 
— — — | 

This ſpecies of Chervil is chiefly diſtinguiſhed 

from the preceding by the roughneſs of the 

ſtalks and leaves, the ſwellings below the joints, 

| which, at the time of flowering, are much 

- larger in the plant under review, its nodding 

umbels, and deeply-furrowed ſeeds, The leaves, 

doo, are neither ſo large nor ſo much divided as 

thoſe of Cow-weed; and the ſtem, being filled 

with a medullary ſubſtance, admits no cavity. 


PASTINACA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 216.) 
Wild Parſnep. Olea n. 
Pas TIN ACA SYLVESTRIS LATITOLIA. X. : 
Syn. 206, 
PASTINACA having leaves that are ſimply 
pinnated. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Wild German Parſnep, by ſome termed 
Elaphoboſcum. B. Hit. 
rr. Le Panais, ou Paſtenade. Germ. Moeren, 
Veiſſe moeren, Zahme moeren. Ital. Paſti- 
naca. 
Biennial. Flowers in Autumn. 
HaBITATION. On the ſides of fields, eſpe- 
cially in a chalky ſoil: not uncommon. 
27.» 0k We 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 
We found it in great abundance in a wood 
betwixt Eltham and Chifleburſt by King 
Fohn's Palace in a chalk-pit ; in the lanes 
about Dartford, Darn, and Sutton; in the 
marſhy meadows and by the way-fide be- 
twixt Greenwich and Plumſtead; about 
Graveſend ; in Charlton-Wood ; in a ſand- 
pit near the Wookerch-Road, plentifully; 
in the chalk-pits, North-fleet ; on the South 
Downs in Suffex ; betwixt Dupper s-Hill 
and Carſhalton 1 in Surry; in Norwood; about 
Rotherhithe ; in the lanes betwixt Orping- 
ton and Chelsford 5 by the ſide of the road 
leading from Down to Keſton or Caſton, and 
in Cafton Church-Yard. To Kent, as 
_ abounding in chalk, it ſeems particularly 
attached. We perceived it likewiſe about 
Grays and Purfleet in Eſſex. 


— ———E— — 


Wild and Garden Parſnep, though they differ 
not ſpecifically, have yet diſtinctions that are 
permanent. The roots of the former, like thoſe 

of the latter, are ſpindle-ſhaped, and white both 
within and without, but are not eſculent. The 
ſtem too attains not half the ſize of Garden 
Parſnep, being ſeldom found above two fee 
high. It is furrowed, jointed and forked, and 


tloathed with long ſimply-pinnated leaves, thaty 
91 2 , arc 


— — nz * < —  _ a — 1 8 


are not ſmooth, as in the cultivated ſort, but cover. Paſtinacs. 
ed with a hairy or downy pubeſcence. In both, 
the flowers are yellow, form an umbel of ſeve- 
ral rays, and are ſucceeded by a compreſſed 
elliptical fruit, conſiſting of two ſeeds almoſt 
flattened on both.fides, and edged with a mem- 
branaceous border. 
* The roots of Garden Parſnep are ſweet, 
WH fatulent, and eſteemed highly nutritive and 
eren aphrodiſiac. Though generally rejected 
by cattle, the plant is not diſagreeable to deer, 
which, by feeding upon it, are even ſaid to 
procure themſelves a remedy againſt the bite of 
ſerpents and other noxious animals, Hence the 
| name Elaphoboſcum (from ages a hart or deer, 
and Gooxw, to feed), retained from Pliny and 
Dioſcorides, by which the plant in queſtion has 
been ſometimes diſtinguiſhed. From the eſcu- 
ent quality of the cultivated root, according to 
ſome, is derived the generical name Paſtinaca 
(paſtus ſignifying food); according to others, 
from its reſemblance to the inſtrument termed 
ſaſlinum, a two-forked tool employed for ſet- 
ing plants, or for digging up the ground, and 
preparing it for planting. The ſeeds reſemble 
hoſe of Heracleum Sphondylium, or Cow-Parſnep. 
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Apium. 


8 Smallage; Smallage Parſley; Wild Celery. 


Ariun with ſtem-leaves that are wedge- 


Apium with pinnate leaves, the pinnæ or 


Fr. Le Celeri, ou Perfil des marats. 7 I 


| Biennial. Flowers in Auguſt. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


APIUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 217.) 


APIUM PALUSTRE, SEU OFFICINARUM, 
R. Syn. 214. 


ſhaped, and umbels which are placed cloſe 
to the ſtalk. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


_ diviſions of which are three-lobed. Hal. 
Hiſt 

Marſh Parſley, or Eleoſelinum of the An- 
cients. J. Bauhin. | 

Paludapium of Gerard. 


Zelleri. Ital. Selleri. 


HABITATIONV. On the ſides of ditches 
brooks, and marſhy rivulets, eſpecially in 
the neighbourhood of the ſea. In the 
more ſouthern parts of Europe, it is re- 
moved into the kitchen- garden, and be- 
comes by culture the culinary vegetable 
well-known by the name of Celery. Smal- 
lage grows abundantly in the ditches about 
| Rotherhithe, Bermondſey, and Newington- 
Butts ; by the fide of the Thames between 


Greenwich 


— -. — - — —— — 1 — — OS — — ** — Ms it. 
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Greenwich and Wookoich, growing among Apium. 


the reeds with Oenanthe crocata and other 
marſh-plants ; in Tower-Diteb, and on the 
walls; on the walls of T;/bury-Fort ; about 
Northfleet and Graveſend; in Deptford-Creek, 
near the mouth; on a wharf-wall at MI. 
bank, growing with S;/ymbrium Amphibium, 
Scutellaria galericulata and Sagina procum- 
bens; in Raynham-Marſhes ; about Upnor- 
Caſtle ; and in the crevices of the tombs 
in Pancras Church-Yard. 


———_—_ cc | 


The root of Smallage, or Wild Celery, has 
a ſtrong and aromatic ſmell, and an unpleaſant, 
acrid, and ſomewhat bitter taſte; that of the 
cultivated kind is ſweeter, and eſteemed by 
ſome authors to poſſeſs conſiderable efficacy in 
removing menſtrual ſuppreſſions, promoting ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration, and a diſcharge by urine. 
From the flower-tops is procured a juice ſaid to 
be uſeful in cleanſing fcorbutic ulcers of the 
mouth. The- ſeeds and leaves too poſſeſs a 
ſudorific quality. *The freſh roots of Smallage, 
obſerves Dr. Lewis, in his Materia Medica, 
eſpecially when produced in their native watery 
oil, are ſuppoſed to partake in ſome degree of 
the ill quality of thoſe of the hemlock kind, and 
to be particularly hurtful to epileptic perſons, 

and 
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INDIGENOUS, BOTANY; - 


Smymivm. and pregnant women,” The whole plant has 3 


| heavy, diſagreeable ſmell, yet is not rejected by 
cattle, horſes alone excepted. 

From a fibrous root, that is red without and 
white within, riſes a deeply-furrowed, jointed 


and branched ftem, to the height of two feet 


Oluſairum. 


Smyrnium of Dig/corides. 
Fr. Le Mauceron. Germ. Groſr-ergh ch, Ital. 


have the indentments not unfrequently ſtudded 


Hippoſelinum and Equapium, or Horle- 


and upwards. The leaves next the bottom have 
2 footſtalk, and ſtand oppoſite in pairs; thoſe 
on the ſtem are ſeſſile, placed alternately, and 


with whitiſh points. The flowers are ſmall and 
white, and formed into umbels, which ſome- 
times terminate the branches, but moſt com- 
monly iſſue immediately from their ſides without 


any footſtalk, 


SMYRNIUM. 
(Lu. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 216.) 

Common Alexanders. 

SMYRNIUM. R. Syn. 208. 


SOMYRNIUM With ſtem-leaves that are trifo- 
late, ſawed, and ſupported on footſtalks. 


parſley of Theophraſtus and Gaza. 


Macerone. * 


Biennial. Flowers 1 in May. 


HAB“ 
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HastTATTON. In ditches, marſhy places, Sarmiam 


and on rocks : not frequent. We found 
it in the marſhes about Milton and Sitting- 
bourn in Kent ; in the ditches about Sourh- 
ampton, plentifully ; at Milbank, by the 


fide of the river; and one plant we per- 


ceived growing on the wall at Mee. 
Stairs. upon the right hand. It was ob- 
ſerved by Ray near Beaumaris m Angleſey, 
about Scarborough-Caſtle, and on the rocky 
coaſt of Scotland, not far from Berwick ; 
by Mr. J. Sherard near Dep:ford and Bat- 
terſea, from the former of which places it 
is now totally extirpated, and about Wor- 


Tinmouth-Caſtle, Northumberland; by Black- 
ſtone, in a lane and ſome fields about Co- 
ley near Uxbridge, about Windſor-Caftle, at 
Cliffe below Graveſend, and in Spring-Gar- 
dens at Vauxhall; and lately, by our inge- 
mous correſpondent, Mr. Woolgar, at 


road-fade in great abundance. 
— — 
Alexanders riſes from a thick, white, eſculent 
not reſembling a radiſh, to the height of two 
ket and upwards. The ſtem is branched, fur- 


bycd, and reddiſh, and clothed with leaves, 
h that 


tingham, plentifully; by Wilſon, about 


Lewes in Suſſex, where it grows by the 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Smyrnium. that are ſmooth, of a deep green colour, larger 
and broader than thoſe of Smallage, and though 


ſimply trifoliate towards the ſummit of the ſtalk, 
triply ſo (triternata) at the bottom. The flowers 
are white, form an umbel at the extremity of the 


ſtem and branches, and are ſucceeded by ay 


almoſt round, furrowed fruit compoſed of two 
large, black, tumid ſeeds in the form of a cre- 
ſcent, convex and marked with three furrows on 
one fide, flat on the other. 

* The root of Alexanders is acrid and bitter 
as are likewiſe the ſeeds, which have an aroma- 
tic, ſpicy ſmell. Both are eſteemed carminative, 


aperient, and diuretic. The ſtalks and young 


leaves uſed as ſallad, or boiled in broth with 
the roots, are found to be of a cleanſing nature 
and to poſſeſs conſiderable efficacy in purifying 


the blood. From the root flows, by inciſion, : 


thick, bitter juice, which both in taſte and odou 
reſembles myrrh. Hence the generical name 
Smyrnium, the Greek appellation of that well 
known reſinous ſubſtance. The dark-green colou 
of the leaves, joined to their culinary uſe, give 
propriety to the trivial name Oluſatrum, or blact 
pot-herb. The names Equapium and Hippoſels 
num, that is, Horſe-Parſley, owe their origin. 
the imagined utility of the plant in curing th 
diſeaſes of that uſeful animal; and as to th 
appellations Alexanders and Herba Alexandrin 


by which Smyrnium is diſtinguiſhed in England 
German) 
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Germany, and Italy, they can only be explained A£thoſa. 


by ſuppoſing that the plant in queſtion was ori- 


ginally introduced into Europe from Alexan- 
| dria in Egypt, or, at leaſt, imagined to have 
been ſo. On the continent, it is commonly, 
dot erroneouſly termed, Macedonian Parſſey—a 


cedonicum of Linnæus. 


DA. THIUSA 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 213.) 

Leſſer Hemlock, or Fool's Parſley. 

CICUTARIA TENUIFOLIA. R. Syn. 215. 

ATHUSA. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Leſſer hemlock, reſembling parſley. B. Pin. 

Leſſer, or fool's hemlock. Par#:»/on. 

Cicutaria with a parſley leaf. J. Baubin. 

Fr. La petite Cigue. Germ. Kleiner Schir- 
ling. Ital. Cicuta minore. 

Annual. Flowers in autumn. 

HABTITATION. Among corn, and in kitchen 
gardens, where it frequently proves a very 
troubleſome weed: common. 

— —-— 


Fool's parſley, ſo termed from the noxious 
quality of the plant, and the reſemblance of its 


r 


times incautiouſly miſtaken, has a ſpindle- ſhaped, 
tibrous root; an ere, ſmooth, branched, and 
5 ſtriated 


name which properly belongs to the Bubon Ma- 


leaves to thoſe of parſley, for which it is ſome-- 


Cynapium; 


— 
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INDIGENOUS, BOTANY; 


Phellandri- ſtriated ſtem that is reddiſh below; ſmooth, tri. 
& 7 pinnated leaves, Which, next the root have a 


footſtalk, but are ſeſſile on the ſtem; and ſmall 


_ white flowers which: form an umbel of many 


rays, and are ſucceeded each by two roundiſh 
and ſtriated, ſeeds, From Great Hemlock, the 
Conium maculatum of Linnæus, it is eſſentially 


diſtinguiſhed, as well by the inferiority, of its 


ſize, and unſpotted ſtalk, as by the partial Invo- 
lucrum conſiſting of a few pendulous leaves 
which only half-encompaſs the umbel on the 


outſide. The ſmell too is not. offenſive, as in 


the other ſort, and the root continues but a year, 

If injudicioufly admitted into the ſtomach, 
Fool's parſley proves a very dangerous cauſtic. 
Hence the generical name Athuſa, a Greek 


participle, which ſignifies burning. Externally, 


the herb is ſometimes employed as a ſubſtitute 
for common Hemlock, eſpecially in poultice for 


inflammations. The whole plant has the taſte of 


Garlick. Cynapium, or Dog's parſley, the trivial 


name, was reſtored to the modern nomenclature 


from the writings of Rivinus, in which it ranks 
as a genus. 


PHELLANDRIUM. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. . 


— Common Water-hemlock. 
PHELLANDRIUM, VEL CICUTARIA AQU4- 
TICA QUORUNDAM. KR. Syn. 21g. 
1 PHELLAN- 


PENTANDRIA DIGYNIA. 


PHELLANDRIUM having the ramifications of Phellandri- 


the leaves divaricated. Lin. Sp. Plant, 
Marſh Cicutaria of Gerard. 
Slender-leaved Cicutaria. B. Pin. 

Biennial. Flowers in ſummer. 
HABITATION. In moiſt ditches, and rivers: 
not unfrequent. We found it in the great 
horſe-pond on the right-hand at the en- 
trance of Romford in Eſſex, growing with 


poas, reeds, flags, and other aquatics : 


in ſeveral pools betwixt Romford and Da- 
genham; at Milbank among the piles; and 
in a plece .of water in the road from 
Hornchurch to Raynham. It was obſerved 
by Blackſtone growing plentifully in Hare- 
feld river; by Mr. Hurlock, in the ponds 
at the entrance of Hornſey-wood, and the 


ditches in the Je of Dogs ; by Mr. War- 


ner in the river Rhodon, and in ditches, 
near the eighth mile-ſtone in the Wood- 
ford-Bridge road; and by Wilſon, in the 
ditches on Brig ſlear-Moſs, near Kendal, 
Weſtmoreland. 
| — 2 — 

From a jointed root, the fibres of which grow 
n whorls, proceeds an ere&, hollow, ſmooth, 
ad furrowed ſtem of a light green colour and 
ery thick, with diverging branches, to the 

3K 2 height 
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436 INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Conium. height of four feet and upwards. The flowers 
are ſmall, white, nearly regular, formed into 
umbels which have a partial involucrum com- 
poſed of many briſtly leaves, and ſucceeded by 
a roundiſh fruit that ſplits into two ſmall ſeed; 
that are ſlightly ſtriated. The leaves are very 
large, and minutely divided. 

Water Hemlock is faid-to be particularly 
noxious to horſes, which, by feeding on it, ac- 
quire a diſeaſe that becomes infectious and epi- 
demical. Kramer aſſerts its efficacy in quartan 
fevers, 5 


CONIUM. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 206.) 


| Maculatm, Common, Greater, or Spotted Hemlock. 

Cicur A. R. Syn. 215, 

Coxiuu with ſtriated ſeeds. Lin. Sp. Pl. a 

Cicuta of the Ae and Moderns. J. B. 
Hiſt. 

Cicur. W Lond. & Edinb. . 

Fr. La Grand Cigue. Ger. Schirling. Ital 1 
Cicuta. ſe 

Biennial. Flowers i in ſummer. 

HaBiTATION. Under hedges, and 1 « 

| ſhady places by the fides of ditches 
very common. 


It 
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Of the poiſonous nature of Cicuta, which we Conium. 


ſhould imagine ſufficiently known to render a 
deſcription ®- unneceſſary, the gloomy appear- 
ance of the plant, and its intolerably offenſive 
ſmell, which inhaled for any conſiderable time, 
produces head-ach and nauſea, furniſh manifeſt 
indications. Hiſtory, too, gives her evidence 
in this matter in relating the death of Socrates, 
of whoſe deſtruftion Hemlock was made the fatal 
inſtrument. It would ſeem, however, if we cre- 


— 1 1 


* 


We have, notwithſtanding, known Apothecaries, and thoſe 
in no ſmall degree of reputation, who, ignorant of Botany, and 
confiding in herb- gatherers as ignorant as themſelves, have miſ- 
taken Cicutaria or Cow-weed for Hemlock, and actually uſed it 
both in poultice and infufion in its ſtead. This is'one of the 
precious fruits of that negle& and even contempt with which 
CULLEN, and ſome other names great in Phyſic, have affeted to 
treat a ſcience, which they knew not, and which, notwithſtanding 


their mi ſrepreſentations, merits to be ſtudied, not more as an 


elegant accompliſhment, than as an uſeful and neceſſary branch 
of medical education. 

In Cicutaria, the Cy #xoPHYLLUM SYLVESTRE of Linnæus, 
the ſtalk is furrowed, fpotleſs, and hairy below; in Hemlock, 
it is very ſmooth and every where ſtudded with purpliſh ſpots- 


The latter, too, has a broadiſh reflexed [zwolucrum conſiſting of 


eren or eight leaves under both the univerſal and partial umbels; 
petals divided each into two, and feeds that are ſtriated and beau- 
tifully notched on the edges: whilſt in the former, the partial 
involucrum only is preſent, the petals are entire, and the ſeeds 
ae not ſtriated, and blacken when ripe. For the characters 
which diſcriminate Cicuta from the leſſer Hemlock, or fool's 
parſley, the reader is referred to the article Æubiſa. Vide ſu- 
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INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


Conium. dit Petiver, whoſe teſtimony on the ſubjef is 
given at length in the Appendix to the ſecond 


friend and neighbour Mr. Henley to eat a large 


vas induced to make the ſame experiment, though 


edition of Ray's Synopſis, that, in this country, 


the roots at leaſt of Cicuta, have no ſuch viru- 
lency. That ingenious Botaniſt, obſerving his 


quantity of the roots of Cicuta with impunity, 


in a leſs proportion. He deſcribes the taſte as 
agreeable enough, and not unlike that of celery; 
and repeatedly aſſerts that the reſult was perfealy 
harmleſs, neither of them experiencing the leaſt 
inconvenience from the hazardous adventure, 
Like other poiſons, Hemlock, if uſed with 


= — ® x — — — —_— 1 Zn 


caution, and under the direction of judgment U 


and ſkill, changes its nature, and, far from be- 0 
ing noxious, proves highly ſalutary. Its efficacy 
in cancerous and ſchirrhous diſorders ſeemed 
fully eſtabliſhed by the celebrated Storck in his 
treatiſe on Cicuta publiſhed in 1760, The event, 
however, has not intirely correſponded to the 
expeQations of the public, which, perhaps, were 
too warmly excited to be fully gratified. Cicuta 
poſſeſſes not. now the ſame degree of eſtimation: 
and there are not wanting phyficians of name, 
and Bergius in particular, who reprobate the 
uſe of hemlock in cancer properly ſo called; 
affirming from perſonal experience, that it docs 
miſchief by increaſing the diſcharge of the icho- 
rous matter, and thus haſtening the death of the 

wretched 
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wretched ſufferer. They acknowledge, howe- Chenopodi. : 10 


um. i 


ver, that, in ſchrophulous cancers, as likewiſe \, „ $i: 
in foul and ſiphilitic ulcers, Cicuta frequently "4 
effects a cure. In various other complaints, as Mid 
fuor albus, Gonorrh&a both recent and inveterate, #7 
chronic rheumatiſm, conſumption, and diſorders Yu] 
of the ſkin, hemlock is uſed both internally and | 488 
externally with great advantage. A caſe is re- 19 
lated by Bergius of impotentia virilis, which was 19 
completely and demonſtrably removed by the 1 


ſame means. 


CHENOPODIUM. 
(Lin. Sy. Nat. tom. ii. p. 199.) 
| With angular leaves. 
Upright Goole-foot, or Blite. Urbicums 
(HENOPODIUM ERECTUM, FOLIIS TRIAN= : 
GULARIBUS DENTATIS, SPICIS E FOLIO- 
RUM ALIS PLURIMIS LONGIS ERECTIS 
TENUIBUS.' R. Syn. 155- 
earvoropiuu having triangular leaves 
«WT that are ſomewhat indented, and flowers 
a WM formed into very long crowded upright 


„ cluſters (racemi) which approximate to 
e, che ſtem. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
de tum with a broad leaf. Pet. H. B. 


I edeaved unbranched Gooſe- ſoot, with 
ey long flower-ſtalks proceeding in 
* duſters from the angle of the leaves. 


* Buxbaum. 


Annual. 
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—_—_— Annual. Flowers during the ſummer. 
HABTITATION. On dunghills, and among 


rubbiſh, eſpecially in the 9 
of towns common. 


Rubrum. Red Gooſe- foot or Sowbane. 
BLIiTUM PES ANSERINUS DICTUM. R. Syn, 

154- | 
CuznoroDiUM having leaves that are in- 
dented, ſomewhat blunt at the apex, and 
of a form betwixt the triangular and the 
heart-ſhaped ; and compound, erect cluſ- 
ters of flowers which have a few leaves 
intermixed, and are ſhorter than the ſtem 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Wild, broad-leaved orach. B. Pin. 

Shining Blite. Petiver. 

Annual. Flowers in ſummer. 

HABITATION. Among rubbiſh, abou 
walls, and under hedges—not uncommon 
We found it plentifully about Eltham ani 
Bromley in Kent; Grays and Purfleet i 
Eſſex ; Guildford, Godalming. and Ripley 1 
Surry ; and at Pulborough, Petworth, an 
Tillington in Suſſex. 


Murale. Wall Gooſe- foot. | 
BIITUu PES ANSERINUS ACUTIORE 70 
1IIOo. R. Syn. 134. | 
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CyENOPODIUM with elliptical leaves that 2 
are indented, and ſharp at the apex, and 


cluſters of flowers that are branched and 
leafleſs (nudi). Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Wild broad-leaved Orach with a ſharp- 


pointed leaf. B. Pin, 

Annual. Flowers about the ſame time with 
the two preceding ſpecies. 

HaBITATION. On dunghills by the road- 
ſide, and on walls — not uncommon. 
We found it about Deptford, Greenwich, 
and Rotherhithe, in great abundance. 


Procumbent Blite, with a thick, _— folio lucido. 


_ waved leaf. 

This variety of Wall-Gooſe-foot, as it is 
generally eſteemed, was obſerved by Mr. 
Dale in Bocling-Strect in Eſſex, in Feſus- 
College Lane in Cambridge, and in other 
places plentifully. 


Common wild Orach; common Gooſe-foot. 


BLITUM, ATRIPLEX SYLVESTRIS, DICTUM., 


R. Syn. 154- 


CHENOPODIUM having erect cluſters, and 


gnawed leaves that are entire behind, ob- 
long on the upper part of the ſtalk, and 
of a rhomboido-triangular form below. 
Lin, ” Plant. | 
3L. Cheno- 


A Bum. 


142 


INDIGENOUS BoTAN YA 


Chenopodi- Chenopodium with leaves that are meally 


um. 


on the under ſurface, indented, and of the 
figure of a rhombus : thoſe next the top 
being perfectly entire. Hall. Hiſt. 

Chenopodium with branched cluſters that 
are almoſt naked; and leaves, of which 
the uppermoſt are oblong, whilſt thoſe 
towards the bottom are ſcolloped, indent- 
ed on the edges, and have the form of a 
rhombus. Hud/. Fl. Ang. 

Orach with a hollowed or ſcolloped leaf 
inclining to a white colour. C. B. Pin. 


Annual. Flowers in Autumn. 


HABITATION. With the preceding ſpecies 
—very common. 

B Of this ſpecies of Gooſe-foot there are 
three varieties : the firſt, termed by Peti- 
ver, Blite with a roundiſh leaf, is not un- 
common, being frequently found inter- 
mixed with the preceding ſort : the ſe- 
cond, denominated by Ray, Chenopodrun: 
foliis integris racemoſum, was obſerved by 

Mr. Dale and Dr. Dillenius in the ditches 

on the road beyond Kentz-Szreet, and in 
ſeveral other places: and the third, which 
is characterized as having thick and blunt 
leaves like thoſe of the olive, was likewiſe 

found 


% 


BLITUM Ficus FOLIO. 
CHENOP ODIUM with cluſters of flowers 


Annual. 


pENTAND RIA DIGYNIA.. 


R. Syn. 1 


which terminate the branches, and leaves 
that are ſcolloped, indented on the edges, 


without hair (glabra) wrinkled, and in 


form reſemble the Greek Delta. 
Plant. 


Lin. Sp. 


Chenopodium having ſmooth (that is, not 
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found by Dillenius among rubbiſh betwixt b 
Stepney and Hackney. , 
Fig-leaved Gooſe-foot. Serotinum. 


hairy) three-lobed, indented leaves. Hall. 


Hiſt. 
Flowers late in Autumn ; hence 
the propriety of the trivial name, /ero- 
{linum. 


HABITATION. Among rubbiſh, and under 


hedges—not-unfrequent. We found it in 
great abundance about Lee in Kent on 
dunghills; and in the lanes leading from 
Charlton to the Wookuich road. 


There is a variety of this ſpecies, termed 


by Ray, Erect Gooſe-Foot with a leaf 


like that of Corn-Marigold, which was 
found by Mr. Dale near 7i/bury-Fort in 
Eſſex, at Reculver in Kent, and between 

3L 2 Fever- 
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Chenopodi- = Feverſham and Nayden ; and by Dr. Dille- 


um. 


——_ nius at Del/key near n 


Claucun. Oak- leaved Gooſe- ſoot. 

CHENOPODIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM LACINI- 
ATU MINUS. R. Syn. 155. 

Chenopodium having ſcolloped leaves of a 
figure betwixt the elliptical and the ob- 
long, and ſimple, leafleſs cluſters of flow- 
ers that are crowded together in a globu- 
lar form (glomerati). Lin Sp. Plant. 

Narrow-leaved, jagged Orach. B. Hiſt. 

Chenopodium having oblong, and ſinuated, or 
deeply jagged leaves that are hoary on 
the under ſurface. Hall. Hiſt. 

Annual. Flowers in Autumn. 

HABITATION. With the preceding ſpe- 
cies—not uncommon, eſpecially in the 
neighbourhood of London. We found it 
plentifully about Depzford and New-Cro/s; 
in Lee-Lane; in the lanes leading from 
Deptford to Brockley ; and in St. Georges 
Fields. | 


Bonus Henri. Common Engliſh Mercury, or All-good. 
BiiTUM PERENNE, Bonus HENRICUS 
'  DICTUM. R. Syn. 156. 
CHENOPODIUM having leaves that are per- 


fectly entire, and of a form nes 
0 
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of the triangular and the aid; Chenopodi- 
and ſpikes of flowers that are compound, 


and devoid of leaves. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Chenopodium with leaves which are trian- 


gular, undulated, perfectly entire, and 
meally on the inferior ſurface. Hall. Hift. 

Fat or unctuous Dock. Park. 

Wild broad-leaved Dock; or un&tuous 
Dock with a triangular leaf. B. Pi. 

Perennial Blite, commonly termed Good 
3 Moriſ. Hiſt. 
r. Le Bon Henri. Germ. Guter Heinrich. 
* Buon Arigo. 

Perennial. Flowers in Summer. 

HaBITATION. In uncultivated places, un- 
der hedges, on old walls, near farm- 
houſes, and in church-yards—not unfre- 
quent. We found it plentifully about 
Eſher and Thames- Ditton, by the way. ide; 
as likewiſe near Effingham and Great Book- 
bam in Surry, and Shorn, Gillingham, Sin- 
glerwell, and Cudbam in Kent; on Shooter's 
Hill, in the long lane leading from Srroud 
to Cobham ; on dunghills in Orpington 
and the neighbourhood ; in the meadows 
and lanes about B/ackwall, Plaiſtow, Eaſt 
and Weſt Ham, Upton and Barking ; in a 
lane betwixt Weſt Wickham and Hayes ; 

1 about 
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Chenopodi- about Kew; and in the church- yards of 


8 the lower and middle churches at Gui/. 
Ford, particularly the former, where it i 
produced in the greateſt abundance. It 
grows likewiſe in the church- yards of f 

. Clandon, Richmond in Surry, Charlton, Cob. 

| ham near Stroud in Kent, Down, Romford 

Barking, Sittingbourne, Newington in Kent, 
Staines, Carſhalton, and Hillingdon. 


] 


Hibriden, Baſtard Gooſe· foot; or Blite with a Thorn- 
apple leaf. 
CHENOPODIUM STRAMONI1I1 FOLIO. K. 
SY. 154- | 
Cuxxorobiun having heart-ſhaped angu- 
lar, pointed leaves, and cluſters of flowers 
that are branched and naked. Ln. Sp. 
Plant. | 
CuxNoropiuu with very long cluſters of 
flowers, and leaves that are triangular]y 
arrow-ſhaped, and below the middle in- 
dented and ſcolloped (ſinuato- dentata) 
Hort. Cliff. 
Chenopodium with ſmooth, ſeptangular 
leaves, and flowers that form a panicle. 
Hall. Hiſt. 
Maple-leaved Blite of Potiver: 
Annual. Flowers in Autumn. 
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HABITATION. In uncultivated places, as 8 
the other ſpecies, but occurs not ſo fre- 


quently. We found it, but in no great 
abundance, in a lane near Singlewell, and 
about Greenhithe and Northfleet, at which 
laſt place it is produced very plentifully. 
We obſerved it likewiſe in Norwood, near 
Sydenham; and in the lanes leading from 


Deptford to Brockley. It was ſeen by Mr. 


]. Sherard on the banks of ſome watery 


pits beyond E/y ; and by Mr. Dale about 


Colcheſter. 


** With entire leaves. 
Sinking Orach. 
BLITUM FOETIDUM VULVvARIA DICTUM. 
E. Syn. 156. 

CHENOPODIUM having lateral flowers 1 irre- 
gularly crowded together; and leaves 
that are perfectly entire, and of a form 
compounded of the rhombus and the 
egg-ſhaped. Lu. Sp. Plant. 

uriplex Olida of the ſhops. Ger. Em. 

ATRIPLEX FOETIDA. Pharmacop. Edinb. 

tr. L'Arroche Fetide. Germ. Stinckende 
Melde. Ital. Vulvaria, Connina. 

annual. Flowers in Autumn. 

1BITATLON. Among rubbilh, on dung- 


by 


hills, 


Valvaria. 


Polyſpermum. 


Many-ſeeded Blite.. B. Pin. 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; 


hills, and by the way-fide, and ſometimes 
on walls—not very common. We found 
it in the lanes about Brockley, and in 
Loving Edward's Lane, Deptford; on Lord 
Dartmouth's garden-wall, Blackheath ; on 
Matize-Hill, Greenwich, by the park-wall, 
in Hyde-Park ; betwixt London and Ham. 

ſead, in various places; in Wookeich- 
Warren ; on the banks betwixt Szepney and 
Whitechapel-Church ; in Limekiln- Lane, on 
the left-hand in going to Lewy/ham, by the 
foot-path, plentifully; and in Pancras 
church-yard. 


Round-leaved Goole-foot, or All-ſeed. 
CHENOPODIUM BRT FOL10. R. Syn. 157. 
CHENOPODIUM having a procumbent ſtem, 
flowers collected into lateral, forked (di- 
chotomæ) and leafleſs cymes ; and leaves 
that are elliptical, and perfectly entire. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Blite with egg-ſhaped leaves. Hort. Clif. 

Annual. Flowers in Autumn. 

HABITATION. On dunghills, and in hop 
grounds, gardens, and corn- fields not 
very common. We found it in Vanburgb 


Fields, betwixt Greenwich and Charlton 


d 
f T0 
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in the firſt lane leading from Camberwell to Chenopodi- 


Clapham ; on Shooter's-Hill, and in the 
adjoining wood; and about Eltham and 
Charlton in great abundance, 


WW $Sca-Blite, or White Glaſs Wort. 

BIiruu Kali MINUS ALBUM DICTUM, 
R. Syn. 156. 

Cassoropibu having ſemicylindrical awl- 

ſhaped leaves. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

WM Leſſer Kali of Gerard. 

Leſſer white Kali with a ſhining ſeed. B 
Pin. 

Chenopodium with awl-ſhaped leaves that 
are flat on the ſuperior ſurface, convex 
on the lower. Hort. Cliff. 

Annual. Flowers in autumn. 

HaBpiTATION, On the coaſt; not unfre- 
quent. We obſerved it in great abund- 
ance in the marſhes near Greenhithe ; at 
Erith, by the river- ſide; at Ti/bury-Fort 
and Grays growing with Salicornia; and 
about Graveſend, Gillingham, and Cliffs, 
plentifully. It was found by Wilſon at 
Dunnerholme in Furneis, Lancaſhire. 

— — — 
Of the plants of this large aſſemblage few 


re diſtinguiſhed by their utility, and none for 
3M beauty, 


Jv WW as 
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Maritimum, 
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Chenopodi- beauty. So ſtriking a ſimilarity pervades the 


genus as renders an attention to the diſcrimi- 


unctuous nature as that which is ſprinkled, but 


ed by a round, compreſſed, lenticular ſeed, 


nating characters particularly neceſſary. 

One of the moſt conſiderable ſpecies, and the 
only perennial one, is Engliſh Mercury, or All- 
good, ſometimes termed triangular Gooſe-foot, 
from the figure of the leaves. It riſes fromathick, 
yellowiſh, woody root, with an ere, angular, fur- 
rowed, and hollow ſtem, that is ſlightly covered 
with farina, and has alternate branches to the 


height of eighteen inches or two feet. The 


leaves, which , reſemble thoſe of Arum and com- 
mon Spinach, are large and ſmooth, of a light 
green colour, and are covered on the under ſur. 
face with a white meally ſubſtance of the ſame 


more ſparingly, on the ſtem. They are perftettly 
entire, with flight undulations on the edges, 
have two prominent acute angles at the baſe, 
ſtand in alternate order—a circumſtance com- 
mon to all the ſpecies—and are ſupported on 
long footſtalks, which are likewiſe meally, fur- 
rowed above, and embrace the ſtem. The up- 
per leaves are leſs, and ſuſtained on ſhorter foot- 
ſtalks than thoſe next the root. The flowers 
are ſmall, form greeniſh ſpikes at the extremity 
of the ſtem and branches, and are each ſucceed- 


placed upon the receptacle within a five-corner- WI 


ed calyx. The plant, which is infipid to the in 


4 talte, 
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taſte, has- been ſometimes uſed as a detergent Chenopodi- 


both inwardly and outwardly with conſiderable 
ſucceſs. The freſh leaves, young ſhoots, and 
heads of flowers, we are aſſured, yield not much 
in point of flavour to ſpinach or aſparagus, as a 
ſuccedaneum for which they are fometimes uſed 
in the northern parts of Europe. Its culinary 
qualities, no doubt, ſuggeſted the names Good 
Henry and Teta bona, or All-Good; as its ſup- 
poſed medical powers may account for our other 
vernacular appellation Engliſh Mercury, which, 
however, ſeems applied with much leſs propriety 
than the former. | | 


Stinking Orach, ſo termed from the very 


ſtrong fœtid odour which pervades the plant, is 
eſteemed uſeful in hyſteric affections, and ob- 
ſtructions of the menſes. From this laſt circum- 
{tance the trivial name Vulvar:a, in all probabi- 
lity, took its riſe. The ſtalks are generally pro- 
cumbent ; the leaves ſmall, pointed, ſomewhat 
thick, and covered on the under ſurface with a 
farina or meal. 

Baſtard Orach has a white, fibrous root; a 
ſnooth, ere, angular ſtem that riſes to the 
height of two feet; ſhining leaves that are ſome- 
what heart-ſhaped, taper gradually to a point, 
and reſemble thoſe of Thorn- Apple, though leſs; 


and flowers that are externally covered with a 


meally ſubſtance, and form greeniſh ſpikes iſſu- 
ing from the ſides and extremity of the branches. 
3M 2 7. -— Rn 


um. 
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The plant, too, has the ſmell of Stramonium, and, 
not improbably, partakes of its deleterious na- 
ture, To ſwine, we are aſſured by Tragus, it 
proves certainly fatal. This ſpecies, therefore, 
and not Chenopodium rubrum ought to have been 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sow-bane. 

Ons. The generical name Chenopod:um, to 
which correſpond the Latin pes anſerinus, and 
the Engliſh Goofe-foot, alludes to the fancied 


figure of the leaves. Orach is the French “Ar- 


roche, which we much ſuſpett to be a corruption 
from the Latin Oleracea; as in the natural order 
of Olera, or pot-herbs, the plants of this genus 
have been commonly arranged. 


BETA. | 
(Lin. Se. Nat. tom. ii. p. 195.) 


Sea-Beet. 
BETA SYLVESTRIS MARITIMA. R. H. 


157- 
BETA having ſtalks that lie on the ground, 
and flowers that grow two together. Lin 
Sp. Plant. 
Perennial. Flowers in autumn. 
HABITATION. On the coaſt: and in marſhes 
overflowed by the ſea. We found it, but 
in no great abundance, about Graveſend 
and Chatham, betwixt Tilbury and Grays 
in Eſſex ; below Erith, in the marſhy mea- 
dows 


', 
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dows near the new public houſe oppoſite Herniaria. 


to Purfleet ; on Brompton-Hill, and about 

Gillingham. It was obſerved by the author 

of the Fever ſham Catalogue on the ſea-wall, 

near Graveney, third ſluice: and by J. 
Sherard plentifully about Nottingham. 

— I 
To the characters above-mentioned, which diſ- 
tinguiſh Sea-Beet from the garden or common 


ſort, we may add theſe which follow. The leaves 
are triangular and oblique or vertical; the ſeg- 


ments of the calyx equal, and have no indent- 


ments at the baſe; and the root is perennial. 

*This genus greatly reſembles the preceding, 
from which it is principally diſtinguiſhed by 
its kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 


HERNIARIA. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 194.) 


smooth Rupture-wort. 

HERNIARIA GLABRA. R. Syn. 160. 

dmooth HERNIARIA with an herbaceous 
item. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Leſſer Knot:graſs. B. Pin. 

Millegrana major, or common _ Rupture- 
wort, Parkinſon. | 

fr. La Turguette, ou Hermaire. Germ. Harn- 
traut, Bruch-kraut, Ital. Erniaria. 

Annual. 
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Glabra, 
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Herniaria. 


| branch, give the appearance of an oblong leaf 


which are of unequal ſize, are ſtationed on eacl 
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Annual. Flowers in ſummer. _ 
HapiTATiON. On dry hills, and in ſandy MW 
paſtures: uncommon. We found it in 
the firſt field leading from the London-Roal Ml © 
to Swanſcombe, oppoſite the marſhes. It / 
was obſerved by Mr. Ray growing in the 
greateſt abundance on that 'well-known : 
promontory in Cornwall termed the L. 
. zard. Point, and by Mr. Hill, as quoted by 
Blackſtone in his Specimen, on the ſandy 
ſhores near Port/mouth. 
— —⏑q˖,n AE EEE 
Thisis a ſinal] ,trailingplant, having ſeveral ſlen- 
der, ſmooth, jointed, and branched ſtalks that form 
a turf upon the ground. From the joints, which 
are numerous, and of a reddiſh caſt, proceed the 
leaves, which are ſmooth and ſhining, quite en- 
tire, ſomewhat fleſhy, of an elliptical form, anc 
ſtand oppoſite in pairs without footſtalks. The 
flowers are ſmall, of a greeniſh hue intermixe 
with a ſlight ſhade of yellow, and form little 
ſeſſile, round, lateral cluſters, which, general! 
occupying the whole ſurface of the ſtalk o 


ſpike or panicle. Six or eight flowers are con 
tained in each cluſter. At the baſe of the leaves 


ſide two erect, white, membranaceous ſt:pu!s 
The plant has an acrid and brackiſh taſte, b 
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no ſmell. From its ſuppoſed efficacy in rup- 
tures, it obtained the name Herniaria (Herna, 
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Ulmus. 


a rupture) to which correſpond ſome of the names 


above enumerated, Millegrana, that is, a thou- 
ſand feeds, by which name this ſpecies was for- 


merly diſtinguiſhed, well expreſſes the fertility 


of the plant, which, after flowering, ſeems loaded 
ich ſeeds. 


MW Rough Rupture- wort. 
HERNIARIA HIRSUTA. R. Syn. 161. 
Rough HERNIARIA with an herbaceous 
ſtem. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Annual, Flowers in ſummer. 
HaBITATION. In meadows and paſtures, 
x on a gravelly ſoil : very uncommon. We 
M found it in a field at Finchley, and likewiſe 


ſon likewiſe obſerved it. 


N — 2 2: — 

Rough Rupture-wort is diſtinguiſhed from the 
preceding ſpecies chiefly by the hairy pubeſ- 
cence which pervades the plant, The cluſters, 
too, though equally numerous, contain a lefs 
umber of flowers in each. 


ULMUS. 
(Lin. Sy/ft. Nat. tom. ii. p. 198.) 
Common Elm. | 
ULMus 


at Colney- Hatch near Barnet, where Hud- 


Hirſuts. 


Campeſtriss 
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ULMUS VULGATISSIMA, FOLIO LATO SC. 


BRO. R. Syn. 469. 
ULMus having the leaves doubly "hy" 
and unequal at the baſe. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Ulmus with rough leaves, of a form betwixt 
the elliptical and the lance-ſhaped, and 
with indentments that are ſawed. Hall 
Hiſt. 
Ulmus with a membranaceous fruit. Hort, 
& 


Ulmus of Theophraſtus. 
 Utmus. Pharmacop. Lond. 


Fr. LOrme. Germ. Ulm-Baum, Riift, Ri/- 
ter-Baum. Ital. Olmo. 
Shrub and Tree. Flowers in April. 


HABITATION. In hedges: very common, 


folioanguſto. Leſſer narrow-leaved Elm; Corniſh Elm. 


This variety, the leaves of which are rough, 


like thoſe of the preceding ſort, but much 
narrower, was obſerved by Mr. Goodyer 


between Chriſt-Church and Lymington, in 


the New-Foreft, Hampſhire. It is much 
ſmaller in all its parts than the preceding 
ſort. -. 


folio latiſſi- Wych-hazel, or broad-leaved Elm. 


mos 


This variety, the large, rough leaves ol 
which reſemble thoſe of the common A 


der, and Hazel-nut Tree, we found grov 
COST ing 
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ing in great abundance in the hedges be- 
twixt Faſt Wickham and Plumſtead; in a 

lane betwixt Mooltoich and the common, 
beyond the Warren; between Greenwich 
and Wookwich in the hedges, but ſparingly ; 
by the way-fide between Avely and Upmin- 
fter, and on Freefie/d-Hill near Godalming. 

Smooth-leaved Elm; or Wych Elm. 

This rare variety has neither the height nor 
thickneſs of Common Elm. The branches, 
too, are not ſo erect, but more diffuſed in 
breadth, and are ſcattered and hang down- 
wards. The leaves are ſmooth on both 
ſides. We found it on the road that leads 
from Upminſter to Raynham : and it was 
obſerved by Mr. J. Sherard in the road 

| beyond Dartford, It ſometimes varies 
with a narrow and more pointed leaf. 


- 


— 

The wood of the Elm-tree, which, when cul- 
tivated, riſes to a very conſiderable height, is 
hard and yellow, and covered with a rough, 
flexible, wrinkled or ſtriated bark, that is brown 
on the outſide, and whitiſh within. The leaves 
are ſimple, elliptical, pointed, rough, wrinkled, 
and veined, ſtand alternately on footſtalks, are 
doubly ſawed on the edges, and, ſometimes on 


the under ſurface, eſpecially in the younger 
; 3 N branches, 
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Ulmus. 


— 


folio glabro. 


reſiſting every other application, and even mer- 


pleaſant nouriſhment to cattle. The juice of the 
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branches, ſtudded with ſmall bliſters or bladders 
filled with a clammy liquor—the produQion of 
inſets, The flowers are ſmall and herbaceous, 
grow in cluſters from the ſides of the branches 
before the eruption of the leaves, and are ſuc. 
ceeded each by a pear-ſhaped, juiceleſs fruit 
with a membranaceous border incloſing a ſingle 
ſeed that is ſimilar in form. 

*The inner bark of Elm, the part principally 
uſed in medicine on account of its aſtringent and 
conſolidating powers, has a bitteriſh taſte, and 
no ſmell. The liquor contained in the bladders, 
which is ſometimes found hardened into a reſin- 
ous ſubſtance, is likewiſe aſtringent, and applied 
with efficacy to recent wounds. Chomel re- 
commends a decottion of the root in water as an 
excellent remedy in hemorrhages of the lungs and 
uterus. Lyſons's Experiments on the uſe of the 
Elm-Bark in cutaneous diſorders are leſs known 
than they deſerve. One caſe in particular is 
worthy of note, in which a virulent diſtemper of 
this kind · was completely cured by a decottion of 
the bark of the ſlender twigs of the Elm, after 


curial ſalivation itſelf. The liquor produced 
by decottion 1s very glutinous, eſpecially in the 
ſmaller branches, and of a red colour, which 1s 
inſtantly turned black by the addition of the 
vitriol of ſteel. The leaves of the Elm afford a 


feeds is ſweet. 
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Several ſuperſtitious cuſtoms were practiſed on Um 
Elm-trees by our Saxon anceſtors. A canon of A 
King Edgar, in the tenth century, may be thus 

« literally tranſlated. «© We decree that every 

« prieſt ſhall anxiouſly advance Chriſtianity, en- 

e tirely aboliſh all heatheniſm, and forbid tree- 

« worſhip, divination with the dead, omens, 

« charms with ſongs, man-worſhip, and many 

other illuſions which are practiſed in aſylums on 

Elms (hence, perhaps, the name Witch-Elm) 

* and on various other trees, by which many 

« are perverted, who ought not ſo to be.” In 

the Teutonic mythology the Elm had the ho- 

nour of being choſen for the formation of the 

firſt woman, who was called Emla (Elm) as the 

firſt man was Aſke, (Aſh) :- and unleſs the Elm 

was alſo appropriated to the Roman myſteries 

(as is ingeniouſly obſerved by a writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, after quoting the canon 

of King Edgar that has juſt been narrated) we 

can hardly forgive Virgil for miſplacing the ſo- 

cial and cheerful: Elm in ſo gloomy and forlorn 

a ſituation as the entrance to the infernal ſſiades“. 


— 


* « Tn medio ramos amoſaque brachia pandit, 
Uruus opaca, ingens; quam ſedem ſomnia vulgo 


« Yana tenere ferunt, foliiſque ſub omnibus hærent.“ 
Virg. Eueid. VI. 281. 


3 N 2 Opp ER, 
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ORDER, TRIGYNIA. 


VIBDURNUM 
(Lin. SY. Nat. tom. ii. p. 218.) 


Pliant Mealy-tree: Way; faring tree. 


VI BURN UM. R. Syn. 460. 


VIB URN UM having heart-{haped, veined and 
ſawed leaves that are downy on the under 
ſurface. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Lantana of Dodonzus, Matthiolus, nd Ge 


rard. 


Fr. La Viorne, ou Coudre-Moinfinne. Germ. 


Kleiner Mabl. Baum. Ital. Viburno. 


Shrub. Flowers from May to September. 
HABITATION. In woods and hedges, el- 


pectally in a clayey ſoil: not unfrequent. 
We found it in great abundance in Hang- 
ing-Wood, and in the lanes about Charlton ; 
betwixt Northfleer and Graveſend on the 
beach, where Blackſtone likewiſe obſerved 
it; in the coppices about Sutton in Kent; 
in a wood oppolite Lord Eardlcy's near 

_ Erith; in a lane betwixt Foot's Cray Church 
and Hurſt; on the road from Crayford to 
Grave/-Hill in different parts, plentifully; 
in a lane betwixt Orpington and Chelsford 
or Chesfield; about Godalming ; and in 
the hedges near Ep/om. 


Water- 
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Water-Elder. . 

OevLus. R. Syn. 460. 

ViBURNUM with leaves that have lobes, and 
are ſupported upon glandular footſtalks. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Marſh Elder of Camerarius and Gerard. 

Opulus of Ruellius and Haller. | 

Fr. L' Obier. Germ. Schwalken-Baum, Maſs- 
holder- Baum. Ital. Oppio. 

Shrub. Flowers in ſummer. 


HABITATION. In moiſt woods and hedges: 


not uncommon. . We found it in Brſhop's- 
Wood, Hornſey-Wood, and Norwood ; 


Hampſtead-Heath ; near Kentiſh-Town ; in 


a wood betwixt Farningham and Aſh; and 
in Shillingley-Park, Suſſex, the ſeat of the 
Right Honourable the Ear! of Winterton. 
This ſpecies and the preceding we are in- 
formed by our ingenious correſpondent, 


Mr. Woolgar, grow likewiſe in great 


abundance in the hedges about Lewes in 
the ſame county. 
— nn 
The firſt ſpecies of Viburnum riſes from a root 
vhich extends horizontally near the ſurface of 


ne ground to the height of five or fix feet. 
The branches are oppoſite, flexible, and ſtrag- 


ing. The wood is white, and covered with a 


{mooth, 
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Viburnum. 


Opulus „ 
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Viburnum. ſmooth, aſh- coloured bark. The leaves are 


ſimple, heart-ſhaped, and oppoſite, ſlightly ſaw. 
ed on the edges, covered on both ſides with a 
meally or downy pubeſcence, which however is 
more conſpicuous by its whiteneſs on the under 
ſurface, and ſuſtained on footſtalks which are 
flat above. The flowers form a beautiful coryn- 
bus at the extremity of the branches. They are 
white and of a regular form, and ſucceeded by 
compreſſed feeds which at firſt have a green 
colour, afterwards redden, and are black when 
re. ..:: | 

By the impreſſion which they make upon the 
organs of taſte, the flowers, leaves, and fruit 


of Way-faring Tree ſufficiently indicate the 


aſtringent quality which charaQterizes the plant. 
The berries have been uſed with ſucceſs in 
diarrhea ; as have likewiſe the leaves and ber- 
ries in decoction as a gargle. In diſorders of 
the eyes, the diſtilled water of the leaves 1s 
eſteemed ſerviceable. From the bark of the 
roots is prepared a kind of glue ; and the inner 
bark of the trunk is ſaid to poſſeſs a bliſtering 
quality. " 

Way-faring Tree, which in the ſouthern parts 
of England ſeldom exceeds the height of a man, 
is frequently found in the northern counties 0 
the ſize of an ordinary tree. 


Water-Elder has leaves reſembling thoſe ol | 
the Leſſer Maple, white flowers which like tho/Qll Eb 


O0 
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ol the former ſpecies grow in a corymbus, and Senngan, 
are ſucceeded by berries of a red colour, ec 


containing 2 large, flat, heart-ſhaped ſeed. The 
glandular, kidney-ſhaped tubercles, fix or eight 
in number, which appear on the footſtalks of 
the leaves, furniſh an excellent mark of diſtinc- 


tion; as does likewiſe the imperfettion of the 


large regular flowers in the circumference of the 
corymbus, which have neither ſtamina nor 
piſtils. N 

Gelder Roſe or cultivated Opulus, differs 
principally from the ſpecies juſt deſcribed, of 
which. it is doubtleſs a variety, in the total 
ſterility of the flowers, and their diſpoſition in a 
more ſpherical form. 


SAMBUCUS. 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 219.) 


Dwarf Elder, Danewort, or Walwort. 

SAMBUCUS HUMIL1S SEU EBZVUTLus. R. 
Syn. 461. 

SAMBUCUS having the cymes or heads of 
flowers parted into three diviſions, leafy 
ſtipulz, and an herbaceous ſtem. Ln. Sp. 
Plant. 

Sambucus with an herbaceous ſtem, and 
flowers collected into an umbel. Hall. 
Hiſt. - 

Ebulus of Fuchſius, Camerarius, Matthiolus, 


and Gerard, 
Fr, 


Ebulus. 
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Sambucus. Fr, L Yeble, ou petit Sureau, Germ. Nieder 
| holder. Ital. Sambuco minore. 
Herbaceous, perennial. Flowers in July. 
HABITATION. In hedges, by the margins 
of fields, and ſometimes in church-yards 
—uncommon. We found it abundantly 
about fix miles from Barnet, at a place 
called Ratley or Ratcliffe, on the leſt- 
hand, by the road- ſide; at Etve/l, in Surry, 
on a bank almoſt oppolite the church; 
near Farnham, about two miles from &,. 
Edmundſbury ; in Haunted-houſe Lane, near 
Harwich ; in a field on the left-hand by a 
chalk-pit, and near a farm-houſe, in going 
from Weſt to Eaft-Ti/bury, moſt plentifully; 
a little beyond O/pringe, on the road-ſide, WM 1 
and in the church-yards of Uxbridge and 
St. Clements, Tpſwich. It was obſerved by 
Blackſtone on Ux+4r:idge-Moor, and near 
the upper gate in Cuper s-Gardens ; and 
by Warner in the lane between Seward 
ſtane, commonly called Suſan, and Mall- 
ham- Abbey. © Dane wort, ſays Gerard, 
* grows plentifully in the lane at KI. 
Abbey, by London, alſo in a field near N 
* Dartford m Kent, and in the highway 
a at Old Brentford town's end, next London, 
7290 and many other places,” 


Common 


. | 
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Common Elder. | W. 


SAMBUCUS VULGARIS, R. Syn. 461. 

SAMBUCUS having the Cymes or heads of 
flowers parted into five diviſions, and a 
woody ſtem. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Tree-Sambucus with flowers collected into 
an umbel. Hall. Hiſt. 

Sambucus with black fruit produced 1 in um- 

bels. B. Pin. 

SAMBUCUS. Pharmacop. Edinb. 

Fr. Le Sureau. Germ, Holder-Baum. Ital. 


Sanibuco. 

HABITATION. In moiſt woods and hedges: : 
very frequent. 

White-berried Elder. fructu albo. 


This rare variety, termed by J. Bauhin, 
Sambucus acinrs albic, and by C. Bauhin, 
Sambucus frudu in umbella viridi, was ob- 
ſerved by Dr. Plukenet and Mr. Bobart in 
the hedges near Matlington in Oxfordſbire, 
and by Mr. J. Sherard at Halley near Dart- 
ford in Kent. | 
Jagged Elder, or Parſley Elder. Tory 08 
We found this variety of Common Elder, 
not very generally known, in the hedges 
in Blue- Anchor-Lane, Bermondſey, near the 
road ; ; In a hedge betwixt New-Cro/+ and 
30 TLeuiſbam 
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Sambucus. Lewiſbam on the Maidſtone road, oppoſite 
Mr. Gibſon's; in a lane leading from Foot 
Cray Church to Hurſt on the right hand, 
plentifully; in Limeki/n- Lane, in the way 
to Lewiham, on the right hand, nearly 
oppoſite the ſtyle at the entrance of a field 
betwixt the road and Lord Dartmouth's ; 
and in the ſame lane on the right hand 
in going to Greenwich within an incloſure 
by a hollow tree; betwixt Eltham and 
Blendon, on the left; in Brock/ey-Wood plen- 
_ tifully; in the hedges betwixt Plarſtow and 
Lee in Kent, and in Bakvin-Woods near 
Bexley. It was obſerved by Blackſtone 
about Charlbury in Oxfordſhire, where it is 
called Feathered Elder; by Dr. Jolliff, near 
_ Briſtol ; by Mr. J. Sherard at Halley near 
Dartford in Kent; by Dr. Maſſey at Hal- 
ſolen near Wiſcech in the Ie of Ely, and 
by Mr. Lawſon in the mg near Man- 
cheſter. 
folio pio. Striped Elder. 
This beautiful variety we found growing na- 
turally in the hedges of the field above- 
mentioned betwixt the Leiſban Road, and 
Lord Dartmouth v, Blackheath; likewiſe on 
Loomepit Hill; in a lane leading from Lewie 


bam? 
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ham-River to Cold-Bath Row ; and in the Sambucus. 


hedges between Deprford and Rotherhithe. 
—— IEEE 

Common Elder riſes with a woody trunk that 
is filled wich a white medullary ſubſtance, and 
covered externally with a rough, aſh- coloured 
bark, to a height which in different ſituations is 
exceedingly different. The leaves are very long, 
of a ſhining green colour, and compoſed of ſe- 


veral pinnæ or leaflets, which are indented on 


the edges, and terminate in a point. The flowers 
are white, form a beautiful Cyme at the extre- 
mity of the ſtem and branches, and are ſucceed- 
ed by a ſpherical unilocular berry containing 
generally three, ſometimes two ſeeds that are 
convex on one fide, angular on the other. The 
berries have at firſt a reddiſh hue, but blacken 
when ripe. 

The leaves of Elder are bitter to the taſte ; 
the fruit is ſweetiſh. The whole plant has a 
diſagreeable, and almoſt nauſeous ſmell. 

Elder flowers poſſeſs conſiderable emolient 
and anodyne virtues; and when infuſed like tea 
att powerfully as a ſudorific. . The leaves when 
bruiſed prove an uſeful remedy in St. Anthony's 
fire; and an infuſion of the inner bark in milk, 
wine, or water, operates gently as a purgative. 

The root of Dwarf Elder, which is princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhed from the other ſpecies by the 
chara ders above enumerated; has a bitter, and 


30 2 ſomewhat _ 
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ſomewhat acrid taſte, The leaves are likewiſe 


— bitter, and the berries ſtill more ſa, Theſe, as 


well as the ſeeds, are ſlightly purgative. The 
whole plant exhales a ſtrong and very diſagree- 
able ſmell, vhich is ſaid to be particularly of. 
fenſive to rats. Hence, in ſome countries, 
Dwarf Elder is employed with ſucceſs in rid- 
ding the granaries of that deſtruttive vermin by 


which they are ſo much infeſted, 


ALSINE.' 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 221.) 


M:da, Common Chickweed. 


 ALSINE VULGARI1S, SEU MORSUS CALLI- 


NA. R. Syn. 347. 


ALSINE having the petals deeply divided 
into two, and leaves that are of a form 


betwixt the elliptical and the heart-ſhaped. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Fr. La Morgeline. Germ. Hiihner-6: fo. Ital. 
Piggagallina, Pavarina. 

Annual. Flowers through the greateſt part 
of the year. 

HABITATION. On the medi and 1n 
gardens: very common. 

— 2 — 41 K — 

Situation and other accidents produce ſuch 


* in the appearance of this * that 
by 


apy =» 
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by an unſkilful obſerver, the varieties may be Linum. 
eaſily miſtaken for different ſpecies. — 

Oss. Of the generical names A{jine, Viburnum, 


and Sambucus, che firſt retained from the Greek, 
the two others from the Latin Botaniſts, we have 


no etymology that is 1 


ORDER, PENTAGYNIA, 


1 


LINVU M. 
(Lin Sy, Nat. tom. ii. p. 29) 


Common Wild Flax,” |, Utatifinam: 

LINUM SYLVESTRE, SATIYUM PLANE **. 
rERENS. R. Syn. 362. 

Lixun with a pointed calyx and ms FR 
notched petals, lance-ſhaped; alternate 
leaves, and an unbranched ſtalk. Ln. Sp. 
Plant. | 

Field Flax, Baub. Pin. | 

LinuM. Pharmac. Lond. & Edinb. 

Fr. L Lin. Germ. Flachs. Ital. Lino do- 
neſtico. 

Annual. Flowers in ſummer. 

HABITATION, In corn: fields, and in ſandy 
paſtures not very common. We found 
it among corn betwixt Weſt and Eaſt Clan- 
don ; in the meadows near Cripple-Crouch- 

Hill, 
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Hill, in Suſſex, plentifully ; in the cop. 
pices about Chidingfold, Shillingley, and 
North-Chapel ; in the meadows about 
Black-down-Hill ; and near Northfieet, on 
the right hand ſide of the road in going 
from London, but ſparingly. | 


Catherticun, Purging Flax; Wild * Flax; Mill. 


mountain. 

LiNUM SYLVESTRE CATHARTICUM, R. 
Syn. 362. 

Lo with a forked ſtem, ſharp-pointed 
petals, and leaves that are oppoſite, and 
of a form betwixt the elliptical and the 
lance-ſhaped. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Linum having elliptical leaves that are 
Joined together, and ſpreading, lance- 
ſhaped flower-cups ending in a beard. 
Hall. Hiſt. 

Meadow Flax with ſmall flowers. Zannih, 
Venez. 

Two-leaved Spurrey with heads of wen 1 
reſembling thoſe of Flax. Loes. Prufſ. F 

Chamælinum or ground-flax of Cluſius with h 
a white flower. Parkinſon. 

Fr. Le Lin Sauvage. Ger. Pargierend flachs, 

Ital. Lino ſatvatico. 

Annual. Flowers in May. | 

[=O ___ Hazira-f 
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HABITATTON. In dry meadows and paſs» Lam. 


tures—not very common. We found it 
in the coppices and woods about Sh:/{ing- 
ley; in the meadows at Lurgeſball in Suf- 
ſex, and in Petworth-Park ; on the walls 
adjoining to the old caſtle at Guz/dford, 


and on the road from Guildford to Epſom ; © 


in a chalk-pit betwixt Efingham and Book- 
bam; on a common betwixt Euell and 
Morden, growing with common Juniper 
and Reſt-harrow ; in ſeveral parts of the 


road betwixt Chiding fold and Nortb-Chapel; 


in Mr. Roebuck's park at Greenhithe ; 
betwixt Frenſbury and Upnor-Caſtle on the 
high grounds, moſt plentifully ; in waſte 
ground oppoſite the chalk-pits at Green- 
hithe ; at Graveſend by the river- ſide; and 
in the meadows betwixt Chatham and 
Gillingbam. 


: — DEI Eran 

Common wild Flax bears a great reſemblance 
to the manured or cultivated fort, from which 
its thicker and more branched ſtalks, and larger 
heads of blue flowers principally diſtinguiſh it. 

Purging Flax, or Mill-Mountain riſes from 
a white, woody root with ſeveral ſlender, ſmooth, 
cylindrical ſtalks to the height of a ſpan and up- 


oppoſite in pairs, and have no footſtalks; thoſe 


wards, The leaves are ſmall, elliptical, ſtand 


'next 
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next the root are rounded, and terminate bluntly; 


whilſt /-on the ſtem they are long, ſleek, and 
pointed. | The flowers are white, ſuſtained on 


long forked pedicles at the extremity of the 


Retundifolia. 


[Rolls with a naked ſtem ſuſtaining few 


ſtalks, and ſucceeded by five-cornered capſules 
with-the ſame number of valves or openings, and 
ten cells, each incloſing a ſmooth, Thining, ob- 
long, pointed ſeed. The ſeed-veſſels in this 
ſpecies are much ſmaller than in the preceding, 

The whole plant is bitter and nauſeous to 
the 9 and has a purgative quality. 


-DROSERA. 
(Lam. Syſt. Nat. tom. 11. p. 225. 


Round levied Sun-dew. 

Ros Solis FOLIO ROTUNDO. R. Syn. 356. 

DrostRa having a naked ſtalk proceeding 
immediately from the root, and circular 
leaves. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


flowers, and roundiſh leaves that are ſup- 
ported upon footſtalks. Hall. Hiſt. 
Fr. Le Rofſolis ou Roſee de Soleil. Ger. Song 
nentbau. 
Annual. Flowers in Autumn. 


HABITATION. In moiſt woods, and in g 
marſhy places - not frequent. We found Fl \ 
it plentifully near Eſber; on Hampfead Wl | 


Heath, but more ſparingly; in the great- 
| el 


Dee 
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eſt abundance on the bogs at Cz/ar's Droſera. 
Camp near Bromley in Kent ; on the bogs 
betwixt Farnborough road and Keſton Mark 
by the road-ſide, and by the way-lide in 
a marſhy place in going from Cz/ar's 
Camp to Croydon; on the bogs at Hayes ; 
on Bromley common; on a bog at the 
entrance of Iver Heath near Uxbridge; on 
| Riſſtp and Harrow heaths ; and on a com- 
mon betwixt Pinner and Stanmore, grow- 
ing with the ſubſequent ſpecies. It was 
oblerved by Blackſtone at Bazztle's Well 
near Harefield, plentifully; and is com- 
mon, ſays Wilſon, on all the wet moor- 
iſh places in Weſtmore/and. By Warner it 
was found on a boggy part of Eppring- 
Foreſt, a little way in the wood, oppoſite 
the Bald-faced Stag. 


Long-leaved Sun-Dew. 
Ros SOLIS FOLIO OBLONCO. R. Syn. 356. 
DroSERA having a naked ſtalk proceeding 
immediately from the root, and oblong 
leaves. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
Rorella with a naked ſtem ſuſtaining few 
flowers, and elliptical leaves. Hall. Hit. 
Wild long-leaved Ros Solis. Park. 
Annual. Flowers in the beginning of au- 
tumn, 
| | gP HaBiTA- 


Longiſolia. 


+. 
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Droſera. HABITATION.. In fimilar fituations as the 


preceding ſpecies, but occurs leſs frequent. 
ly. We found it, but ſparingly, on a bog 
in Hanging -Wood near Charlton ; on the 
bogs on Riſlip, Iver, and Harrow Heaths, 
in great abundance; on a common be- 
twixt Pinner and Stanmore ; and in marſhy 
ground near Eſher with the preceding ſpe- 
cies. It was oblerved by Mr. Ray upon 

Hinton - Moor near Cambridge ; by Mr. 

Doody upon Bag ſbot- Heath; and by Wil- 

ſon in Brig flear-Mo/s, near Kendal in Weſt- 

moreland. 

Theſe are very ſmall plants riſing with a ſcapus 
or naked ſtalk that is cylindrical, reddiſh, and 
of a ſhining hue. The leaves, which, in the 
firſt ſpecies, are circular, in the ſecond, long 
and lance-ſhaped, form a turf upon the ground, 
are ſupported upon footſtalks of the ſame colour 
as the ſtem, and both on the edges and ſuperior 
ſuperior ſurface, emit a number of ſtiff, reddiſh 
hairs, on which always hang little, tough, and 
clammy drops reſembling dew. The flowers are 
white, from ſix to twelve in number, and form a 
fort of ſpike that is turned to one fide at the ex- 
tremity of the ſtalk. The flower-cup is ſmooth, 


as is likewiſe the inferior ſurface of the leaves. 
; Both 


PENTANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 


Both kinds of Sun-dew are acrid and cauſtic, 
and ſaid to be peculiarly hurtful to ſheep. Hence 
the name of Red-rot by which the firſt ſpecies 
in particular, has been ſometimes diſtinguiſhed. 
| Marſh penny-wort, the Hydrocotyle vulgaris of 
Linnæus, has, for a ſimilar reaſon, been termed 
White-Rot. | 

Oss. The generical name Droſera, ſrom the 


475 
Statice. 
— 


Greek deo5os, dew, is happily expreſſive of the 


ſingular appearance of the leaves. 


STATICE. . 
(Lin. Syſt. Nat. tom. ii. p. 222.) 


Sea-Lavender. 
LiMONIUM. R. Syn. 201. 


STATICE having a cylindrical, naked ſtalk 


ſupporting flowers that are formed into a 
panicle, and leaves that are ſmooth and 
devoid of nerves. Lin. Sp. Plant. 

Fr. Le Beben Rouge. Germ. Rother Beben. 
Ital. Limonio. 

Perennial. Flowers in July. 

HABITATION. On the coaſt—not unfre- 
quent. We found it betwixt Erith and 
Wookeich among the marſhes; on the 
beach at Grave/end and Cliffe ; at Tilbury 
and Grays; and about G/lingham plenti- 
fully. | . 

gF 2 From 


476 | 
— 


INDIGENOUS BOTANY; © 


From a ſlender, fibrous root, riſes a branched, 


— cylindrical, naked ſtalk to the height of a foot or 


eighteen inches. The leaves form a turf near 
the root, and reſemble thoſe of the Lemon-tree, 


but are of a darker green, and firmer texture. 


They are elliptical, ſmooth to the touch, and 
have no footſtalks. The flowers are ſmall and 
blue, like thoſe of Lavender, and collefted into 
ſpikes' or oblong heads at the extremity of the 
branches. The ſeeds are long, and of a red 
colour. The plant is vulnerary and aſtringent. 


Oss. The generical name, Statice, is of 


doubtful origin. ' It occurs in the Latin Bota- 
niſts, from whom it has paſſed into the modern 


nomenclature. 


"END OP THE FIRST VOLUME... 
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LIN N EAN or SCIENTIFIC NAMES of the PLAN TS 


deſecribed in the preceding Volume. 


— —B— — — 


A. 


Acorn . + 234 
Podagraria « . + 402 


ATHUSA \'s . + 331 
Cynapium . 438 
AcROsrTISs 2 i 
Spica venti . - 76 
Canina . K 9 
Capillaris . 3 
AIRA . 0 . 42 
Cola if. . 
Cærulea . . 
Aquatica . 89 
Ceſpitoſa . . 91 
Flexuoſa p * - 02 
Præcox . * O94 


Caryophyllea . 6 = 
ALCHEMILLA , +» 


Odoratum . » 0 


Vulgaris . 192 
ALOPECURUS 1 3 
Pratenſis 6 6 : ( 4 
Geniculatus P 2 
Ventricoſus . & 7-8 
AlsIxE 0 0 . | $37 
Media a 468 
AvAGALLIS . * 219 
Arven ſis 1 261 
AxETHUx , - $33 
Fœniculum . « 404 
Axcelica . „ 231 
Sylveſtris . > 397 
AXTHOXANTHUM A . 1 


APHANES 
Arvenſis 

APIUM 5 
Graveolens 

ARunDo 
Phragmites 


Calamagroſtis 


ASPERULA 
Odorata 
Synanchica 

ATHAMANTA 
Oreoſelinum 

ATROPA 
Belladonna 

AVENA 4 
Elatior 
Flaveſcens 
Pratenſis 
Pubeſcens 


BETA * 
Maritima 
BoRAGO 
Officinalis 
BRIZA 8 
Media 
BRoMUs 
Secalinus 
Mollis 
Sterilis 
Giganteus 


SS SS InSHASS ADS. X 


L.EN D E X. 


Page ä Page 

Bu rovra | 0 . 148 CyNnosvunrus : 4 

- Tenuifolia 4 198 Criſtatus 8 139 

BUN Tun . 230 | 
Bulbocaſtanum 46 © | D. 

BuyLEURUM . . 230 Dacrvits i 0 
Rotundifolium _ + 416 Cynoſuroides R Ha * 
Tenuiſſimum 418 Slomerata . » 84 

LE, DATURA - » 2921 
| Ss | Stramonium . 28g 

CAL1I1TRICHE  - . . 3 Daucus 229 

; Verna £ _ 9 Carota . "© $02 
Autumnalis d . 10 Dirsacus . * 145 

CAMPANULA . + 224 Sylveſtris . » 149 
Rotundifolia . . , 3g2 Piloſus + 152 
Rapunculus . . 334 Drona - 238 
Patula 2 . 29 Rotundifolia . N 
Trachelinm ® 337 Longitolia . * 473 
Glomerata . - $340 | 

_  Hederacea . . | E. 

Cavcaris EEO „ 228 Ecniva A ; . 217 
Daucoides - 390 Vulgare a 239 

CHARKOPHYLLUM _. . 292 ERjJOTHORUM . 40 

- Sylveſtre 5 » 423 Polyſtachion . „ ©2 
Temulum : . 424 EnvyNeuM . . 926 
Cnrnoyroprum "» , « 234 Maritimyum *' © « 372 
_ Urbicum 0 . 439 Evonymus . « , 225 
Rubrum : - 440 Europæus 0 » 357 
Murale . 440 | | 
Album . + 441 : : F. | 
Serotinum 95 . 443 FesTUuCA . . 42 
Glaucum . 444 Ovina . 108 
Bonus Henricus 444 Myuros . 110 
 Hybridem 5 446 Bromoides . „ 301 | 
Vulvaria 5 447 Fluitans . . 
Polyſpermum . » 448 Ioliacea . . 
Maritimum . 449 Decumbens . . 

Cixc A 5 . 7 1 
Lutetiana „ 0 3 L 

ConruM K R . 229 Gallun ; - . 

Maculatum »- 40 - Paluſtre . 
Cox volvutus 221 Montanum . . q 
Arvenſis . 279 Uliginoſum "FP . | 

Sepium . - 281 Mollugo . . 

Cornnus ' , I . verum : ; Li 
Sanguinen 190 Anglicum , . . , 

USCUTA 3 . 148  Aparine . AS: 4 Ly 
Europæa — . 106 GEenTIANA . . 

CYNOGLOSSUM 0 . 219 Pneumonanthe . = oF 

Officinale > « 254 Centaurium . 380 


Amarella 


GLAUX s . 
Maritima 
H. 
HEeDERA . 
Helix . 
HERACLEUM 
Sphondylium 
HeaNnlAaRkla 
Glabra 
Hirſuta 
HieeuURLS 
Vulgaris 
HORDEUM 
Murinum 
Pratenſe 
HoTTONIA 
Patuſtris 
HyYDROCOTYLE 
Vulgaris 
HYO0SCYAMUS 
Niger . 
I. 
Ir x 0 
Aquifolium 
Irs 1 
Pſeud- Acorus 
Fetidiflima 
2 
LicUSTRUM 
Vulgare 
Lix un 5 
Uſitatiſſinnim 
Catharticum 
LITHOSPERMUM 
Officinale 
Arvenſe 
Loliuu ".4 
Perenne 
Temulentum 
LoxntCERA | 
Periclymenum 
Lycoes1s 
Arvenſis 
Lrcorus 


Europæus 


NMX H 


105 «ns 
. LyYSIMACHIA + oC, - 220 
223 Vulgaris + « + 264 
362 Nummularia =» » 267 
| - Nemorum | = 269 
. . 225 : M. : 
« $50 Maren - . 2 
. - 227 Nutans . . 5 
389 MenyanTHES . * 230 
235 Trifoliata . 276 
- $53 Mrs . ©;- 
4 455 Effuſum — 0 . 77 
- 3 MonrTla — . +» 48 
. 8 Fontana 2 © 041 
43 Mrosoris 8 219 
139 Hirſuta . 239 
133 SGlabra . 260 
220 | | 
275 N. _ 
«7 HADES -;, © - . «+ a 
. 274 Stcicta *' . . Gy 
1 é 
286 0 
OrnanTHE | . 228 
Fiſtuloſa hy » 383 
- 148 Pimpinelloides „ 
200 Crocata „ 
32 | | 
«'" 0 P. 
„ Panitott ' .:: - 41 
Crus Galli . - 66 
PASTINACA Hy - 233 
* 23 Sylveſtris . 423 
* 15 Puckbaxun — - 229 
. 237 Officinale . . 
469 Silaus . . . = 
* 470 PALARIS OG" » 42 
- 218 Canarienſis * 67 
10 Arundinacea . - 69 
246 PHELLANDRLIUM 's 232 
44 Aquaticum . » 434 
- 134 PHLEUM a . 9 
136 Pratenſe . «> + 
224 Nodoſum 5 3 
843 PurrrUuA won - 224 
218 Orbicularis . - 330 
- 252 PiIMTIN ELTA «© 234 
+ Wl Major * 412 
6 00 +<*© ane" » 413 


PLANTAGO R 


Major . 
Media 5 
Lanceolata 
Maritima 1 
Coronopus 
—_ | 
Aquatica . 
Pratenſis 
Trivialis 
Paluſtris * 
Bulboſa 5 
Compreſſaa 


Annua Y 


Maritima . 


Rigida 5 


POLEMONIUM” 
Cæruleum 

PoTAMOGETON 
Natans 5 
Perfoliatum 
Lucens | - 


Criſpum . 


Serratum 

Gramineum 

Compreſſum 

Marinum 

Pectinatumi 

Puſillum . 
PRIMULA , 

Vul garis 

Veris 6 


PULMONARIA 5 


Officinalis 


Rnamnvus ; 
Catharticus 
Frangula 

RIBES 5 . 
Rubrum 
Groſſularia 


Nigrum . 


Ruyeia . 
Maritima p 


Saen a 
Procumbens 


IN PD E X. 


FMT” RW ß ̃ 0 . 5 &. 3- SS 


_> 
147 
185 


186 
188 


42 
98 
99 
100 
101 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
222 
303 
148 
20g 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
ibid 
211 
212 
220 
271 
272 
218 
242 


225 
345 
349 
225 
352 
354 
355 
148 


149 
215 


/ 


SALICORNIA 
Europza 
$aLvia 
Verbenaca 
SAMBUCUS 
Ebulus 
Nigra 
SAMOLUS 
Valerandi 
SANICULA 
Europæa 
SCABIOSA 
Arvenſis 
Columbaria 
Succiſa 
SCANDIX 
Pecten 
Anthriſcus 
SCHOENUS 
Nigricans 


SCIRPUS 9 


Paluſtris 
SHERAKRDIA 
Arvenſis 
$150N 
Amomum- 
Segetum 
Inundatum 
Stun fn 
Latifolium 


Anguſtifolium 


Nodoſum 
SMYRNIUM | 
Oluſatrum 
SOLANUM 
Nigrum 
Dulcamara 
STATICE 
Limonium 
SYMPHYTUM 
Officinale 


TRITICUM 
Repens 
Caninum 
Junceum 


. 


Page 

* 
ULMUS . « 236 
Campeſtris . * 455 

ml, + 
VALERIANA . 5 
Officinalis 4 © . 48 
Bi Montana . . 49 
Rubra ' . . 53 
VERBASCUM - . * 221 
Thapſus . * 291 
Lychnitis . * 293 
Nigrum Te - 298 
Blattaria « . + gon 
VERBENA . - k IS 
Officinalis . * 28 


VzRoONnICaA © d 


Officinalis * 
Serpyllifolia . 
Beccabunga . 
Anagallis . 
Chamædrys . 
Montana . 
Agreſtis » 
Arvenſis . 


ViBURNUM 


Lantana 4 
Opulus . 


Vinca > b 


Minor . 


| Major 89 


ENGLISH NAMES. 


A. Page 
FOR | 
Black, berry-bearing * 349 
ALEXANDERS 
Common . - 430 
ALKANET 
Baſtard 9 246 
 ALL-Go00D X * 44 
ALL-SEED » 44 
ALY$SON 
Mountain, of Dioſcorides 23 
ANGELICA 
Wild * ” . 996 
As-W ID . » 402 
B. 
BakLEY-GRASS 
„ . , » 133 
Meadow * . * ibid 
BED-Frowzx 
Golden 1 176 
Beer | 
Sea . . » 452 
BrLI-Frowx 
Small round leaved 932 
Eſculent . © 33 
Spreading . * $3 


I Vy- -leaved * . . 


 BeLLs 


Great Canterbury . 
— Canterbury 


vy 
Harveſt 4 


BENT Grass 


Silky 8 
Brown . . 
Fine : 


Cre 
8 mall ; . 


Paul's . 


 BindwetD 


Bird's 
BiTTER-SWEET a 


Small C in 2 
Leaſt 250 g 
Larger White 5 
EST 6 


BLACKwoORT . 
BLINks N i 
— 


wins ith a a Thorn-Apple-tgt” 


* 


a a 4 
Marth * 8 . 


| Boc-Brans 


BREAK-STONE 
BroOME-GRrAss 
Soft or Field 


 Bxobx-Liueg® - 


 Buck-Bxraxs' 
BUcxrhoRN 


Fine leaved 


Common Viper's 
BusH-GKkaASS . 


CAaLTROPS 
Greater Water 


Canarxy-GRasSs 
_ Caron's TAL GRAss 


Car's TAtL GRAss 
Greater Meadow or Long 


: —9 | 
Small purple, or Leſſer 


_ CHerseE- RUNNET 


CxicKweeD 


Small Water 
Star-headed Water 
Germander 


| Pa 
Corn 72 . => 
CLaky 
Common Sago or Meadow 34 
CLEAVERS ' „ 180 
Cock's FOOT GRASS 
Smooth . > 
Rough ' . —_ 
CoMFREY a 
Common . „ 248 - 
g. Purple . * 249 
Spotted . 242 
ConSOUND 
Comfrey . » 248 
ConvolLvuLlvus 
Field . * 279 
Hedge . 1 
CoRN- GRASS 0 + 9 
CORNEL 
Female. . 190 
CoTTON-GRASS - Cots 08 
Couch-GRrass F . 128 
CoucH-WEeep - „ Ibid. 
Cew-QUAERS 96 
CowsLi1ir 
Common „ : >, 
Greater , 291 
Buglofs <1 » 242 
Cow-WErp d 3 423 
CURRANTS f 
Red > . 952 
f. Sweet * » 352 
Black * 355 
D. b 
Daxns-WorT * 469 
DARNEL-GRASS 
Red or perennial * 194 
White or annual 136 
Drvilr's-Gurs 0 196 
DobpEx X > „ Ibid. 
DoGBERRY-Tree 190 
Dos's-TalL Graſs 
Common 9 . +: 238 
Creſted 8 139 
DRANK : : . 117 
Droy-WorTt 
Common Water » "983 
Pimpinell Water 384 
Hemlock Water 383 


DwaUx k . 322 


mr — — 


* * 

4 

Y 
. 


— 


INM DAN 


: Page 
E. 
FAR TH- Nur 0 406 
ELDER 
Cummon . . 46 
Dwarf . < 2 
Water 461 
Jagged or Parſley 465 
ELM * 
Common . » 455 
8. Corniſh . 456 
y. Wych-hazel . | ibid. 
J. Wych-Elm . 457 
ExYNGO 
Sea . C232 0K 
i 
FELL-WORT . 369 
FENNEL , 
Common . 404 
Hog's . 394 
FesCUE-GRASS 
Sheep's . « 108 
Wall . « 229 
Barren . ». 281 
* 2 0 
iked or Darnel 6 "val 
9 . 1 
( FINCKLE . 404 
FLAG . 
Common Water or Yellow 36 
2. Pale or whitiſh leaved , 57 
Flax | 
Common Wild 469 
Purging or Wild Dwarf 470 
FLOTz-GRASS 
Common . . 175 
Spiked. . . 5 
FLOW ER-DE-LUCE „ 
FLOWK-WORT *» 236 
FLUELLIN 
Speedwell 18 
Little or Smooth 20 
FOX-TAIL GRASS 
Meadow *. . PET  * 
Flote . dani 
Panic . . * 76 
| GG. 
GATTER- TREE - 190 
VENTIAN 
Marth * - 363 


Centaury 


Dwarf Autumnal, or dow 


and bearded 


Vernal Dwarf, or Field 


GERMANDER 
Wild . @ 


GLADDON or CLapwyn: 


Stinking - 
GLuass-Worr : 
Tointed . X 
White 5 
GooskBEERRY-ITIIRAEE 
Goos:s-Foor 
Upright 
Red . 
Wall X 
Common 48 
Fig-leaved 
Oak-leaved - 
Baſtard 
Round-leaved 
Goose-Grass 
Common 
8 
GouT-WEED 4 
GRAPE 
Sea N 


* 3 


* 


ny 


370 


GROMWELL or Gronilt and 


GREYMILL 
- Common ; 


Corn ; G 


H. 
Hain-Grass 
Fufted or wats 
Purple . 
Water hi 
Turfy wn 
r 
Early- ACRE 
Silver 
HARE's-EAR 
Larger a 
Leaft 
HARE-STRONG 
HAwx-N uur 
HEeLEt-WEED I 
HEMLOCK 


Common n 


Leſſer 
Common Water 


”— 45. az «cs 


NN. D E X. 
re 
286 
402 


267 
_ 


| Hexvan® : 
Common 6 : 


HeRB GERARD dx .4 90d 


HerB T WO-PENCE G 
 HieROBOTANE , F 
Hicn Tayern : i 
Holly or HOLME 
K ; 
B. _ . 
HoLy "RAR 4 X 
HoxgZwwo Rr 
Field 5 0 ; 
Corn © . b 
Water . 
HoONEY-SUCKLE 
Common 90 5 
HoREROUND 


Water q 8 


Hos E Tail 
e 

HovunD's TONGUE 
Great 8 


. 


Jacos's LaDDeR * 


IR1s i 
Wild . . 
Ivy 
Common , 


| . 
LADDER TO HEAVEN 
LADIES BED STRAW 

White ; 
Mountain ; 
Marſh . > 
Great „ 
Yellow „ 
Small . 
LADIES HAIR . 
LADiEs MANTLE 
Common 4 
LAus's Torx cus . 
LAVEN DIR 
LoB-GraAss , 
OSE-STRIFE 
Yellow . 
Creeping . 
LunG-worT | 
Common N 


Cow's . 120 


G2 VV. & 
—", 


291 
200 
201 
372 

28 


N. 


Mabbzx 


Little Field 4 


Great Baſtard 


MaT-GRASS ; 
;MaT-Weep 
Small 8 


Muapow-GrAss 


Aquatic is 
Great d 
Common 5 
Marſh . 
Bulbous 10 
Mzabpow-GRAss 


Creeping or flat ſtalked 


Annual or * 

Sea 

Small hard 
MraLx-TREE 

Pliant P 
Mic Gass 

Wood 1 Fe 
MrercCuURY 

Common Englit 
M1LFo1L 

Water ; 
M1LKwoRTtT 

Sea @ © . 
M1LULLET-GRASS 
M1LL-MovuNnTAIN 
MoNEY-WORT . 
Movusz-EarR 

Hairy ; 

Smooth or Marſh 
MvULLEIN 

Great 0 


Small Mountain Baſtard 


White-flowered, or Pale . 


Sage - leaved, or black 


Moth 80 
N. 
N1GHT- SHADE 
Common * 
Woody . 
Deadly . 
Enchanter's . 
—_ O0 N 
OaT-Grass © 
Red of the Woods 


171 
64 


Small panicled a 
Larger Corn 
Great Wild A 
Tall f . o 
Yellow RN 
Meadow ** 
Rough . 


ORACH 


Stinking . 
Ox$LIPS . "ak 


; P. 
Pactts 
Common « 
PALSY-WORT - - 
Paxic GRASS 
Looſe ; 

PAN ICLED GRASS 

Small annual fair 
PARSLEY 

Corn P 
Fine-leaved Baſtard 
Mountain Stone 
Baſtard Stone i 
Smallage . 
Fool's : . 
PARSLEY-PIERT 0 
PARSNEP | 

Wild F 
Broad-leaved Water 


Water 0 
Creeping Water 
Leaſt Water : 
Cow's 
f. Narrow. leaved Cow's 
PrARL-WORT p 


PenNy-GRASS 

Sheep- killing ” 
PeNNY-ROT A. 
PenNNYWORT 


Marſh _. a 
PERCE-PIER 6 
PERIWINK LE 


Leſſer 0 

8 Striped . 
Greater TRE. 
Pic-xnuT 0 . 
PiuPERNELL 

Male or Scarlet . 


OcuLus CHRISTI . 


Common wild N o 


EN D E X. 


* . * * * . * 


. 


Page 


111 


Upright, or narrow. leaved 


400 
ibid 
410 
380 
ibid 


'215 


Female or Blue 


Yellow, of the Woods' . o 
Water #8 
Ronni-leaved Water 328 
PIiMPINELL | 
Greater . 412 
Leſſer . 413 
PLAN TAIN 
Great * „ 181 
Hoary . . 184 
Ribwort . 86 23 8 
Ses . 4 
Buckſhorn X ; . 21288 
PoxnpDwEeD 
Broadleaved 8 . 
Perfoliated 4 
Shinin 4 4 - 
Curled . - w 
Sawed 0 . „ 20 
Graſſy . - 209 
Sea . d - 210 
Fine or Fennel-leaved. * 211 
Small Graſs-leaved 2 238 
PRICEWOOD . - 190 & 357 
PxIMROSE - 
Commen . - 278 


PriveT, Paix, or ban. Tai 15 


ene GR 458 . 


Wien or Quick Grass | 


RAuMrioxs 
Common 5 
Horned a 
Ray-GRraAsS b 
RED 
Common 
Reep-GRrasS 
Great a 
Corn 4 
Wood 's 
Great Water © 


"RiBwORT 2 0 


RuPpTURE WORT 
Smooth 9 
Rough . 
Rur ei f 
Sea . . 
Rvsn 
Common Club 4 


— = Eꝶ636*6„ a 


INT DE: X; 


Pare 
Floating Club + ire. oh 
Aglet-hcaded X > bf 
Round black-headed Marſh or 
Bog . : „ 60 
RYE | 
Will P . I 
Tall Meadow ; „ ibid 
8. 
SAGE OF JERUSALEM 
Long leaved . » 343 
SALT-WORT - 8 
Common "i . 4 
Black . 362 
SAMPHIKE | 
Marth 5 . 4 
Saxicit | | 
Common a 477 
Greag . 192 
SAXIERAGE . ; 
Meadow . 396 
Great Burnet . 51 
Leſſer Eurnet . 4 
SCaBious 
Greater Field 0 156 
Leſſer Field X 23 148 
Devil's Bit X . 160 
SCORPION-GRASS »«@ 259 
SHAKERS * 96 
SHEPHERD'sS NarbLs 420 
SREPHERD'S ROD | 
| Lirge | . 149 
Small 72 + = 
SMALLAGE ; » | 438 
SOWBANE . » 440 
SPEEDWELL | 8 
Male 18 
Long-leaved \ Water >: a 
Mountain . FT 
SPIGNEL | 
Mountain . * 407 
SPINDLE- TREE . 357 
SPRING-GRASS . „ 36 
SQUINANCY-BERRIES ＋ 335 
SQUINANCY-WorT « 167 
STAR OF THE EARTH « 188 
STAR-WORKT 
Vernal © . . 9 
Autumnal . «- 0 
SUFFOLK GRASS R * 105 
SULPHUR-WORT © 
Common . - 


* 


Meadow . METS 
SuUn-Dew 

Round-leaved i b 

Long-leaved . , _ . 

. 

TEASEL 

Large wild . . 

Small Wild . . 
THORN 

Common purging . 
THORN- APPLE . 
IHOROW- WAX 

Larger . 5 

Leaſt d : 
TrHraar-Warxrt 

Cireat . ' . 

Little 2 
TiIMOTHY- GRASS n . 
TRETOIL 

Marth 4 ; 

V. 

VALERIAN 


Great Wild or Water 
Great Wild Mountain” 


Red 3 A - 
r - . 
' Venvus's ComB , 4 
\ VERVAIN 6 . R 
VioLEkT | 
Water . . 
Autumnal or Calathian 11 
. W. 

WALL-WORT . > 
WATER-WORT 4 > 
Wavy-BErnNnetT R b 
Way-Brrar. 4 L 
WAYFARING TREE . 

WHEA1-GKkass 
Bearded . n . 
Sea < b g 
WI TIE Ror 1 - 

WILLOW HERB 
Yellow 4 6 
WINSULE STRAW R - 
WooDBINE d 


WoobROOF, or Woopkure 
Sweet . . 


